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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



During the last fifteen or twenty jeara a controversy has 
been going on in Germany^ which, like some Indian cyclone, 
has had for its pivot the theological system of Albrecht 
liitschl. From year to year, as the number of his pupils 
and disciples increased, and as others became aware of the 
true tendency of his teachings, it has grown alike in compass 
and intensity. Things have looked, in fact« as though the 
German theological world were destined to split into two great 
camps, whose respective cries would be — ^" Here, RitschlP' 
''Here, Anti-Bitschl 1 " Now that the master has gone, indeed, 
it is not at all unlikely that the controversy will to some extent 
subside ; or, at all events, his followers — ^being no longer held 
in awe, as it was natural they should to some extent be, even 
though unconsciously to themselves, by his imperial and 
imperious voice and eye — will further develope individualities 
and differences, which have already begun to manifest them- 
selves ; and thus the unity of view andf sentiment that has 
hitherto made them appear and think themselves formidable 
will be broken up,* 

1 Albrecht Ritacbl was bora in Berlin, 25th March 1823. After completing 
his studies at Tarions nnirersities, he became in due conrse Professor Eztim- 
ordinaiy at Bonn in 185S, and Ftofessor in Ordinsiy in ISSO. In 18S4 he was 
caUed to Guttiiigen, where he remained till his recent death. His chief woika 
are — Das Svangdium Mar^OM^ 184S; Dit BnttUhwng der aithUMUckm 
Kirche, 2nd ed. 1857 ; Die ckrUa. Ltkn v. d. Jieehtftfilgwg %md VenOhmMg^ 
8 vols. 2nd ed. 1882-88; SchlekrmadUr'B Redtn iAet die Bdlghii, 1874} 
OtschichU dea PietUmui, 8 vols. 1880-88 ; (Tnierrkht in der chiiUkkm Be* 
Uffion, 1887; Tkeologie mid Mtiaph^tUt, Sndcd. 1887. 

V 
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/ 

The controversy in question has given rise to a whole flood 
of pamphlets, articles in journals, books, and portions of books, 
devoted for the most part either to the refutation or defence 
of Bitschrs theological positions — the former, of course, from 
various points of view, the strictly orthodox or '^churchly," 
as it likes to style itself; the moderately orthodox; and the 
conciliatoiy. Nearly all the attacks referred to have been 
directed against the subject-matter of Bitschl's system. The 
specialty of the work of which a translation is now offered to 
the English public is, that as the author himself tells us, it is 
in the strictest sense critical Herr Stahlin does not directly 
assail the principles laid down, but asks: "Granted your 
principles as formulated by yourself, how have you carried 
them out? Have you carried them out consistently? 
Whither do they conduct us when they are consistently 
carried out? How far is your own system an illustration 
of the logical application of your principles ? " 

The average Briton has very little sympathy with this 
method of procedure. He can understand assailing a prin- 
ciple; setting up one principle in opposition to another; 
charging a system with error; indeed, he rather enjoys the 
spectacle, and, with the love of a fight which he displays in 
other spheres, soon sides with the one party or the other — 
Tiat always to the advantage of the truth. But as to exposing 
the logical inconsistencies into which a writer has fallen, and 
tracing out the logical results that flow from his positions and 
aiguments — the former, as a rule, he is apt to think useless, 
the latter unfair. As to practical results logically involved, 
he asks, who intends them to follow ? and how veiy un- 
likely, not to say impossible, that they should ever be 
deduced. The traveller in the Alps who sets a mass of 
snow in motion may not intend to cause an avalanche ; yet 
he may have set in motion forces which, under given con- 
ditions, will inevitably bring about the result, and in conse- 
quence produce untold disaster. Not less true is this in the 
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realm of mind. But justr-tliis fact it is that men are so loth 
to recognise — ^the fact that^ ffvea adequate time, ordinary 
circumstances, and no counteracting influences, principles will 
as infallibly produce the practical results logically involved 
in them, as natural forces the effects they are fitted to work. 
History, to him who is not blind, is crowded with illustrations 
of this truth.^ 

The questions may be asked : What has this controversy 
to do with us in Britain t And how do Kant and Lotza 
come to be introduced into it t 

Among the answers that might be given to the first ques- 
tion are these: Firsts that in these days no nation can 
isolate itself; least of all can a nation like ours, between 
which and Germany intercourse and ties become closer every 
year, isolate itselt What Germany thinks to-day, Britain will 
begin to think to-morrow. The reverse is, of course, also true. 
We have given perhaps quite as many original impulses to the 
thought of the world as our Teutonic relatives across the 
German Ocean. Locke, Hume, Berkdey, Herbert Spencer, and 
Darwin have been, in their way, as potent factors in the intel- 
lectual life of Europe as Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Herbart^ Lotze, / 
and others in Germany, not to mention France and the rest 
of Europe, though, for various reasons,— chief among which, I 
believe, is the fact that the two great English universities were 
for nearly two centuries dose corporations, and therefore not 
only impoverished the life of the ezduded part of the nation, 
but, as all such corporations are apt to do, themsdves stag- 
nated, — we, for a long time, fdl behind in nearly every branch 
of theology, as well as in most other departments of learning. 

Another answer is, that Germans are very much in the habit 
of doing just what we are equally prone to neglect^ namdy, to 

> At Mr. GUditone well ttyt: "Logical oontinvity and noral canaatioB art 
•tronger than the conadons thought of man : they mock h, and play with it» 
and eonstndn it, eren without its knowledge, to rait their pupoie.'*— OtMii- 
ing$, roL TiL SSS. 
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follow out principles to their legitimate l(>gical conclasions. 
/ They develope in the form of compact systems the ideas which 

we leave like the nnsown seed of the store. Perhaps a ground . 
may be assigned for this^ namely, that whilst the German is 
theoretically logical, he has been compelled to be practically 
illogical; whilst the Englishman, on the contrary, feels an 
almost irresistible impnlse, and has been more free, to carry 
oat into practice what logic enjoins, but is therefore instinc- 
tively cautious about giving the reins to logic when dealing 
with principles 

This difference makes the study of German thought ex* 
ceedingly instructive and profitable, that is, for those who 
are of an * understanding hcari'* If we choose, we can there 
secure experience at second-hand ; at all events, we need not 
set about getting our own experience blindfold. 

Now Kitschl's system and the controversy to which it has 
given rise have embodied and brought to light issues to which 
it will be well for us in this country to give heed, that is, those 
of us who do not wish Christianity to be resolved, as a French 
writer has said of a certain view of prayer, into a kind of 
gymnastigue qdritucUe, or into a system of laws analogous to 
an economic system, as some regard it ; who, in a word, recoil 
from converting a spiritual dynamie into a more or less perfect 
classification of spiritual principles, which may become! a more 
or less complete regulatit^ 

But there i^ HitfuriJier answer, that Bitschl is not without 
both conscious and unconscious disciples among ourselves. 
A considerable number of English-speaking students have come 
under his influence as a man and teacher, and they have more 
or less completely assimilated his principlea More importance 
is to be attached, however, to the kindred tendencies which 
have arisen in our midst^ independently of any influence he 
could have exercised. These tendencies, in point of fact^ 
as Herr Stahlin points out, have the same roots as Bitschl*8 
system — ^roots which explain both the rise of the system and 
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the extraordbary welcome it has receiyed. This point, however, 
brings me to the consideration of Uie second question, namely, 
why Kant^ Lange, and Lotze are included within the range 
of the inquiry! 

The raisan dUirt of Herr Stahlin*s work is, of course, 
Bitschl, — the exposure of Ritschl's inconsistencies and conse- 
quent theological unsoundness. But as Bitschl had over and 
over again asserted that his theological opponents could not 
touch him unless they first overthrew the philosophical prin* 
ciple on which he had consciously and purposely based his 
system, Herr Stahlin resolved to take up the challenge. The 
philosophical basis in question was a theory of cognition : — 
it will be seen from the work itself that Bitschl lays it down 
as a necessity that every scientific inquirer should start and 
proceed in harmony with a definite theory of cognition ; and 
for his own theory he professed to be chiefly indebted to 
Lotze. This necessitated an examination of Lotze ; but Lotze 
did not stand alone ; he, as will appear, was essentially a 
Kantian. Hence the inclusion of Kant within the range of 
the inquiry ; and, for similar reasons, a briefer consideration 
of the Neo-Kantian movement had also to be embraced within ' 
its scope. 

This account of Herr Stahlin*s aim and procedure furnishes 
another reason — and that a weighty one — ^why his critical 
examination merits the careful attention of English-speaking 
Christian thinkers. . "^ 

Kant, Lange, and Lotze are exerting a great and ever- 
increasing influence both in Britain and America. Alongside 
of Herbert Spencer, between whom and them there are many - 
points of afiinity, they are at the present moment our real . 
philosophical leaders. We have, indeed, our Hegelian re- 
action; and, considered simply as reaction, one may be thank-' 
ful for it; but most of our ''men of light and leading* in . 
natural science and psychology, and even literature, are more 
or less consciously disciples of the thinkers criticized in this 
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work, especially as regards the point on the examination of 
which Herr Stahlin expends his strength, namely, their Uuory 
ofcogniium. 

In illustration and confirmation of this statement, I may 
refer to Professor^s Huxley's little work on Hume. After 
telling us that '^ the business of philosophy is to answer three 
questions — What can I know f What ought I to do t and. 
For what may I hope ?** he goes on to say, *it is obviously 
impossible to answer the question, What can we know? 
unless there is a dear understanding as to what is meant by 
knowledge ** (pp. 48, 49). The first problem cannot be 
approached without the examination of the contents of the 
mind, and the determination of how much of these contents 
may be called knowledge " (p. 49). Now, the results of this 
examination are "embodied in the science of psychology* 
(p. 50). "The contents of mind are impressions, that is, 
sensations of smell, taste, hearing, sight,, touch, resistance; 
pleasure and pain; relations of co- existence, succession, 
similarity and dissimilarity; ideas, which are copies or 
reproductions in memoiy of the foregoing** (pp. 71, 72). 
"Neither simple sensation nor simple emotion constitutes 
knowledge; but when impressions of relation are added to 
these impressions or their ideas, knowledge arises. All 
knowledge is the knowledge of likenesses and unlikenesses, 
co-existences and successions" (p. 72). He further ridicules 
the "pure metaphysicians'* for affirming that "the simplest 
act of sensation contains two terms and a relation — ^the 
sensitive subject^ the sensigenous object, and that masterful 
entity, the Ego. From which great triad, as from a Gnostic 
Trinity, emanates an endless procession of otiier logical 
shadows and all the Faia Morgana of philosophical dream* 
land." 

Whoever reads Herr Stahlin*s work will see that Professor 
Huxley, Kant, Lange, and Lotze are as like to each other as 
they well can be. I quote Professor Huxley, not as a repre* 
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sentative of tbe philosophical experts, — that he certainly is 
not, for outside his own special domain, in which his eminence . 
is unquestionable, he has hitherto behaved likd a petulant 
dilettante, not least in his book on Hume, — ^but as the recog- 
nised spokesman of the scientific "Philistines;** and there can 
be no doubt that, in his view, the human mind can boast of 
no knowledge save of the relations of what is or seems (p. 63) 
to be given in and bj sense. 

Similar perilous teaching has been extensively given in 
days past to men whose vocation was primarily to be the 
preaching of the ''realities of the invisible world'' — realities 
which, according to this philosophy, can never enter the mind ; 
and as to the relations of which either to each other or to 
men, nothing therefore can be affirmed. Were this the place, 
proof enough might be adduced; nor has such teaching, in point 
of fact, altogether ceased. In proof, and by way of illustra- 
tion, I may refer to a pamphlet which recently came into my 
hands, entitled. Philosophy and Faith : A Plea far Agnostic 
Beliefs by James M. Hodgson, B.Sa, etc,^ from which I gather 
that the author substantially agrees with Professor Huxley so 
far as ~ knowledge" is concerned.^ He quotes with approval^ 
that writer^s words: "Agnosticism professes itself unable to 
discover the indispensable conditions of either positive or 
negative knowledge in many propositions, respecting which, 
not only the vulgar, but philosophers of the more sanguine 
sort [{.e. theologians as well as philosophers], revel in the 
luxury of unqualified' assurance " (p. 6). Knowledge proper, 
Dr. Hodgson assumes, is concerned solely with sensuous 
cognition or sensuous experience. He differs, it is true, 
from Professor Huxley in maintaining that " religious faith " 
really does give us an ''unqualified assurance" respecting 
objects which scientists and rational philosophers treat as 
uncertain, because unknowable (p. 6). 

> Profestor of the Science of Religion and Apologetics ia the Lancaahire 
Independent College^ Manchester ; published in ISSfi, 
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But what is this faith concerning which he quotes Tenny- 
son's lines/^ 

We bare bat futli, ve cannot know ; 
For knowUdgo ii <^ thing* wo aee. 

The nearest approach to a definition is to the effect that ** the 
faith of theism is the spontaneous and inevitable lecognition 
by the instincts of human nature of the divine self-manifesta- 
tion" (p. 22). ^By the very make of our being.** he adds 
immediately after« ** we are compelled ^ to recognise causation, 
harmony, intelligible rational order in the world around us : 
these we ''intuitively refer to a supernatural Person." In 
addition, ''the sense of dependence and moral obligation 
naturally and almost inevitably attach themselves to the 
same supernatural Person" (p. 22). But "why should we 
regard these subjective convictions " — which, be it observed, as 
expounded by our author are partly " intuitions " and partly 
" inferonces " ^ — as objectively valid and veracious T " Know- 
ledge being wholly and solely of [sensuous] phenomena, of 
the Ego and Of the Non-Ego underlying the phenomena of 
conscious [sensuous] exjperience. we know and can know 
nothing: all we hire is the instinctive conviction of their 
existence" (p. 23). As to these "intuitive convictions" we 
can only have " intuitive certainty." " We can neither prove 
nor justify them, nor advance any reason for our faith in 
them. They may he a puroly subjective illusion, but practi- 
cally they are found to be alike indispensable, serviceable, and 
sufficient" (pp. 23. 24). "Our only ground of justification 
for any of our beliefs — ^in an external world, a personal entity, 
the relation of cause and effect, our personal dependence on 
God. in the obligation of the divine will upon us as a moral 
law — is that so our nature prompts and impels us" (p. 25). 

This is obviously pure phenomenalism, as far as knowledge 
is concerned: in objective realities behind phenomena we 

* And if ''infemieM,** Mirely tbo ''rMMm** mnit bart tomeibing to do witb 
MUbliftbing tbt certainty., wbicb it daawbera dcnlod. 
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simply hdievc—DT. Hodgson says — hccauu we viud. Whether 
this jiecessitation is as stringent as he thinks, and whether it . 
extendi to all that he indudes, seems to me very doabtfol; 
but this is not the place to argue the question out I con- 
fess, however, my own conviction, that should it be once taken 
for granted as a settled point that knowledge proper is pos- 
sible only with regard to sensuous phenomena and certain of 
their relations, the faith in which Dr. Hodgson and those 
who go with him entrench themselves will soon be treated 
by educated men in general as it is already treated by many, 
namely, as a form of self-persuasion ; that is, as a pleasing 
and, for the time, possibly useful self-delusion. 

I might further refer also to the agnosticism whicli is filter- 
ing down into thousands of minds all over Christendom, who 
know little and care less for any mere theoiy of cognition, 
but are swayed by the authority of men whose own attitude 
actually is either determined or justified by such a theory. 
Within the Christian Churches of this countiy, and 
even among its ministers, it is taking the form of aversion 
to systematic, or dogmatic, or speculative theology. The 
question is asked very much in the tone of Pilate's, Wkai ^ 
tnUh f ** What's the use T what can we know t whose theory 
is the correct one ? " And so the great problems which in 
former days absorbed the interest and effort of the highest 
and healthiest Christian intellects are passed over not 
unfrequently with ill -concealed aversion or scepticism, or 
even disdain. A like impatience, too, is largely influencing 
the Christian laity. The tap-root of all this semi-conscious 
agnosticism draws its chief nourishment^ unknown to itself, 
from the soil of Kantism — ^from the theoiy of cognition which 
it is the aim of this book to hoist on its own petard. 

What we really have here to do with, therefore, is a theoiy 
of cognition ; or, in other words, with a particular view of the 
human intellect or reason, and its relation to the environment 
within which it is placed. The three questions on which the 
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wliole discussion turns aie» Is the invistbte world, tspeeiaUy Ood, 
a$ real a /odor of man*$ environmetU as the vieiUe world, 
etpedally hie fellow-men t Does thai environment, visible and 
invisible, really reveal itself ts what are called phenomenat 
And is the intdled qf man constUtUed so as not only to take up 
this sdf^revealing environment into itself through the various 
organs appropriaie to the several parts {hereof, but also gradually 
to understand it t Christianity answers. Yes ; the Christian 
Church has always taken it for granted : and neither Chris* 
tianity nor the Church can stand if either of these three 
questions he answered in the negative. A word or two may 
he permitted me regarding the proper answers to the three 
questions just formulated. 

As to the Jirst, a consistent believer in the Biblical teach- 
ings must first and foremost deny that the visible cosmos 
constitutes a complete, self-contained, independent whole; 
and must, contrariwise, maintain that the invisible and visible 
spheres constitute one great whole, neither separated nor 
separable from the other, each acting in a thousand ways on 
the other: The former is no mose complete in itself than any 
one of the many material systems of forces and rektions-^ 
say the chemical or botanical system — which constitute the 
mundane system is complete within itself and unrelated to 
the great material whole to which it belongs. And as each 
minor system receives influences from and returns them to 
the other systems to which it is correlated, so the visible and 
invisible systems act and react on each other — the former 
being in a special degree dependent on the latter. This seems 
to me a fundamental Biblical truth, which has never yet found 
more than a very partial recognition even within the Chris- 
tian Church; and the ignoring of which must necessarily 
render Christianity h priori unintelligible and incredible. 

As to the second question. Much as has been advanced of 
late years oil physiological. grounds in favour of the difference 
between perception and its real or supposed cause, it neither 
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is nor can be demonstrated tliat when there is an appearanee 
nothing really appeart. When one is told — this is men 
appearance, one has to ask in return. What do you mean by 
mere appearance? Common sense thinks appearance to be 
an activity, or a result of the activity, of a. something that 
appears; and that when something appears, that is, shows 
itself, comes forth, it really does show itself, it reaUy does 
come forth. Why not? It may be replied, there is no 
resemblance between the " affection " of the nerve connecting 
the eye with the brain, and the picture of a face or land- 
scape, or what not, which it is supposed to transmit^ — not to 
mention other difficultie& This may seem plausible if the 
" affection " in question be merely a sort of mechanical move- 
ment, as is often assumed; but as no one has yet either 
observed the movement or established it on stringent rational 
grounds, one may surely suspend judgment^ and meanwhile 
believe that after all we really do perceive what we think we 
perceive, though the m/due operandi is as yet a seciet. As 
Ilerr Stahlin urges, the noumenon really is given, or gives 
itself to us in the phenomenon, the thing-in-itself in its 
appearanca Either this, or else phenomena are subjective 
illusions, of the reality of which we may for a longer or 
shorter period be fully assured, but which will not stand the 
tests that a scientific age is sure to apply to them. The 
starting-point is wrong; the initial ooncession is unwarranted. 
And now a closing word on the third question. Whether the 
human intellect is constituted so as to take up its environment 
into itself,as that environment reveals itself through or by means 
of the corresponding oigans, and to understand it f The un- 
sophisticated mind takes this for granted as far as the material 
part of that environment is concerned— perhaps, too, with regaid 
to the invisible part of the cosmic whole. Practically, too, the 
former is not questioned by those whose vocation is the exact 
study of nature. The only real difficulty lies with the relation 
between the invisible sphere, especially God, and the human 
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j mind. Were tbere no books in eTieftence pfofeeeing to eon- 

I tain cbmmnnicetions made from God, end to embodj end 

Teooid ezpeiianeee of direct divine action; and weie there 
not immense nnmbers of men in the world whoee lives are 
more or less dominated b^ the conviction, not only that the 
experiences recorded in the aforementioned books are what 
they pnrfess to be, bat also that they themselves have been 
the subject of kindred if not identical experiences, we should 
probably hesr litde of theories of cognition ratriding know- 
ledge to the sensuous domain. Whatever may be the reason, 
those whom P^ul calls mis mm a/Ur tke JUA have in all 
times and countries objected to the claims of the religious to 
be religious because God had revealed Himsdf to them and 
touched their souIsl This claim has been fooliihfuss to them; 
and feeling, as men always do, the necessity of justifying 
themselves, at all events to themsdvtat they have resorted to 
some apparently scientific theory of cognition like the one to 
which reference has been made as the readiest means to the 
end. Not that all who foiled their example are impelled by 
the same motives ! I should be sorry even to dream it^ much 
le9S to insinuate or to say it I Some do so out of genuine 
concern fw the faith. But I can only say, for my part^ 
Heaven deliver the Christian faith from such help I Timeo 
Danaoi H donafennieM. 

Dr. Hodgson's method is a favourite one with a consider- 
able body of thinkers scattered through Christendom. They 
believe certain things because, as they say, their ''nature 
prompts and impels them" to do so; the things Jlnd them. 
Bationsl justification of these beliefs is impossible. 

My own position is essentially that of JacobL I believe 
i that as we sre endowed with a sensitivity through which the 

material world finds access to the mind, so are we endowed 
with a sensitivity through which the invisible sphere, 
espedally God, finds access to the mind. There is this differ- 
ence, indeed, between the senntivity of the inner man and that 
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of ibe outward man^ to wit, that whereas the latter is norm- 
' ally differentiated into five or six so-called senses or organs 
I of sense, the former is ordinarily undifferentiated, or, at all 
I events, the differentiation, if it exists, is ordinarily latent or 
^ merely potential, ordinarily slumbers, so to speak. I say 
< ordinarily, for any one who accepts the facts bearing on thiff 
I subject recorded in the Bible alone, not to mention similar 
facts reported elsewhere, as fads, must allow that the human 
mind is capable of the intermittent exercise of, at leasts vision 
and hearing in relation to the invisible sphere and its inhabit- 
ants. Jacob! recognises a twofold capability of perception. As 
the material world reveals itself to us through the oigans of 
sense, or in sense-perception, so the supersensuous, the infinite 
world, through the '^ reason/' As we perceive the outward 
world by eye, ear, and the other senses, so have we an eye and 
ear for the invisible and divine, — we perceive them by our 
"reason." In the one case as truly as in the other there is per* 
ception. In neither case do we merely take for granted, whether 
with or without full assurance, for some occult reason or other 
— say, the prompting and impulsion of our nature — that there is 
a reality outside us acting on sense, and through sense on mind4 
In both cases, however, Jacob! held that perception — ^percep^ 
tion by sense no less than perception by reason — ^is accompanied 
by an immediate certainty of the trustworthiness of perception 
and its report, and to this immediate certainty he gives the 
name Faith. As all knowledge begins with perception, and 
as perception without this immediate certainty or faith would 
be useless, it may justiy be said that all knowledge it 
grounded on faith — ^knowledge of the material world no less 
than knowledge of the invisible world.^ Jacobi agrees, how- 



t ^ 'Br. Hodgson quotes Jacobi ss thongli he had taken his own riew of faith : 

\; '* * In the last resort, aU knowledge depends npoii faith,' said JaeobL" Ye«, 

^ \ in the sense aboTe explained, fiat Jacobi does not conceive of ** iUth " at oa» 

\ human mode of knowing or bebg auwnd of the divine, whilst perception is oor 
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human mode of becoming acquainted with the material world. Faith is not a 
source or ehmmd of knowledge, whether real or imagined ; bnt merely a neoesnij; 
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e^tr, with tbe school of thinkeis whose, view I have been 
opposing in the opinion that science in the strict sense of 
the term is possible solely with rejprd to the objects or wgrid 
perceived by sense ; and denies that the world revealed by 
reason can ever be treated scientifically. Herein I part 
company with him. Why the human mind should be less 
competent to build up a science out of ** reason^ -ptrccptions than 
out of sense-perceptions does not quite appear. The science 
of the invisible and divine may not now be so full, rich, and 
varied as the sciences of the visible and material ; but the 
science may for all that be none the less truly a science. 
If ''reasons-perceptions do not exist, a science of the invisible 
and divine can only be a science of self - persuasions or 
delusions; but if they exist, what is to hinder the under- 
standing that rears sciences out of sense-perceptions from 
rearing a science out of reason-perceptions 7 Those who 
deny the possibility appeal, of course, to the diversities, not 
to say contradictions, between the theological systems that 
have resulted from the effort to accomplish the task in 
question, even within Christendom, not to mention the non- 
Christian religious world. But even allowing, for the sake of 
argument^ that the disagreement noted is as radical as is 
asserted, — ^which I, for my part, question,— -one might retort : 
How long is it since sciences of the kind now recognised as 
such were reared out of sense-perceptions? And may we 
not hope that when the reason-perceptions and the world 
they reveal are observed, classified, correlated, investigated 
with the thoroughness, care, and candour that are expended 
on sense-perceptions and the world they reveal, a science will 
arise that shall not be treated as Cinderella by its sisters, but 
be cheerfully crowned queen of the family. 

concomittiit of tlie action of both the channels bj whidi wo icqnSre hnowledgo 
of what it external to ns,— the channel of aenae no lete than thU of ** reaaon." 
At one period, indeed, Jaeobi need the word/at<A to aignif j what he afterwards 
designated reason/ bnt eren then faiiK meant to him an wgan^ not a MtaU of 
perroadedness ;— possibly both conjoined, though certaini j the former primaiilj. 
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The view of the constitution of the hiiman mind thus 
briefly stated is imperatively demanded by an immense body 
of facts. Those, indeed, which imply the existence of a latent 
differentiation of sensitivity to the invisible world caj^ble of 
being evoked into action under special conditions are relatively 
few, though they are probably not confined to Biblical times. 
But the facts which are inexplicable, save on the assumption 
of what I would term an undifferentiated sensitivity to the 
invisible, especially to the divine, are well-nigh innumerable. 
I refer here to specifically religious experiences— experiences 
of ''irruptions'' from the higher sphere; experiences of 
answers to prayers for light and energy; experiences of the 
diffasion of inward calm, satisfaction and peace ; experiences 
of victory over self and sin ; experiences of forgiveness and 
reconciliation with God — in short, all that constitutes the 
truly spiritual life, all through all climes and ages, wherever 
souls have loyally yearned to be true to the truest and highest 
they saw and believed. With one accord these experiences 
have been naively assumed to be like all other healthy 
experiences, the resultant of the meeting and co-operation 
of subject with object — ^in this ease of the human subject 
with invisible or divine objects. 

If they were either subjective fancies or sensuous experi- 
ences adulterated by the imagination, in other words» illusions 
or delusions, then the theory I have stated would not be 
needed Bat with what right are they thus characterized f 
Is it because the men who regard them thus have never 
shared them? Sometinus. Sometimes also because certain 
phases of mere feeling or emotion are confounded with experi- 
ences of which feeling or emotion is but an accompaniment 
or consequent But Christian thinkers are bound to protest 
agamst misrepresentations of what is deepest, truest, most 
precious, and above all Jualthitd in their life, as a presumption 
and impertinence ; and the effort to prevent these experiences 
from even putting in an appearance in court, by means of 
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a iheoiy of cognitioii that either ignores or denies them, must 
be strenuooslj denounced as hoth unscientific and uncandid. 

At this point, however, systematic theologians are faced 
with an objection which seems insuperable. Your method, 
we are told, never has been, is not now, and from the nature 
of the case cannot be, seimtifie. Even if the reality of 
reason-perceptions or of the experiences which have been 
referred to were conceded, no system can be reared up out 
of them which will stand the test of examination unless the 
method pursued be scientifie. I, for my part, cordially 
indorse this statement There may be fanciful combina- 
tions of even real fiacts — combinations^ too, that shall seem 
very systematic, be very attractive, and have their uses— 
without scientific method ; but there can be no science. 

This question of method, however, is not to be settled so 
off-hand as many seem to imagine. It is common, both for 
the unscientific and quasi-scientific of this day, to speak as if 
there were but one scientific method by which the body of 
knowledge called science is built up. The real experts know, 
of course, that this is not the case, but their modes of speech 
unintentionally foster a mistake among the less knowing 
which they themselves do not entertain. Now, there is no 
such thing as one unvarying scientific method, unless by 
scientific method be understood careful, thorough, and un* 
biassed observation, experiment^ and reasoning. If the 
various sciences be examined, we shall find that their 
methods differ very widely within the limit just drawn. 
There are, for example, the sciences which Intimately 
restrict themselves to the bare observation and dassifica* 
tion of the phenomena of given domains; there are, again, 
those which employ experiment in addition to observation 
and classification. Still further, there are the sciences to 
which mathematics are necessary; and finally, there is the 
science of pure mathematics. Besides these we have the 
science of history, as it is coming to be called; economic 
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science, social science, psychology, and logic; the science 
of ethics; and that newest of all claimants to the name and 
rank, the science of religions. Where is the unity of method t 
In point of fact, each of these sciences has a method more or 
less peculiar to itsel£ This, too, is as it should be; for if 
there is one condition on which more than another scientific 
progress depends, it is that each domain of phenomena pre* 
scribe its own method ; that the investigator approach it in 
the spirit of a child asking to be instructed by itself in its 
how and why ; and so far as he may need artificial means 
for discovering the how and why, adapting those means most 
scrupulously to the particular sphere. 

What we theologians ask is that these principles be rec(>g- 
nised in dealing with our subject-matter. We maintain, as I 
have already stated, that we have an immense body of pheno- 
mena or experiences to investigate; that these phenomena 
are not only real, — for even delusions are in a sense real, — 
but as to the incomparably larger part of them healthy ; that 
they are not too impalpable, fleeting, indeterminate, variable, 
inconstan!;^ to escape observation; that their appearance and 
disapper^ance are subject to ascertainable conditions afad 
laws; 'Jiat they may, within limits that are perfectly intel- 
ligible, be even made matter of experiment and so forth: we 
maintain, therefore, that it is not out of place to endeavour 
to build up a science out of them; and we demand that the 
method pursued in building up this science be in full accord 
with the subject-matter. We do not deny, nay, we are quite 
aware — all theologians worthy of the name are aware — ^that 
the efforts hitherto put forth to build up such a science of 
Systematic Theology, or, as it might be termed, of Christianity 
or of the Christian religion, have been only veiy partially suc- 
cessful; that there is still much to be done: but we believe 
that when once the right point of view is found and the 
right method applied, progress will be as solid and rapid as 
in any other domain. Even the natural sciences — some of 
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them at all events — are by no means as yet so surdy built 
up that theology may be treated as though it were the one 
exception. How many revolutionary changes have befallen 
geology I And has it even now as to some prominent pro* 
blems arrived at a position of stable equilibrium! What 
about the process of disintegration which has begun to affect^ 
if not Darwinism as a whole» yet certainly some important 
features of the system ? The fact is, though perhaps St/sU- 
fnatie Theology — at all events in Britain — may not have 
made the progress that is desirable; the disctplifUB, which 
may be said to condition its progress, have made advances 
during the present century which, for variety, fulness, and 
depth, will well bear comparison with the advances made by ' 
other sciences. But even Systematic Theology, taking Chris- 
tendom as a whole, has progressed fiar more than most of its 
^ scientific ** critics seem at all to be aware. When they 
undertake their favourite amusement of pointing out its 
faults and defects, they are in the habit of selecting the 
weakest and most antiquated specimens. Nor can one 
greatiy blame them, when one remembers how far many of 
its representatives still are from that accurate, discriminating 
acquaintance with the general history of Systematic Theology 
which is the essential condition of forming an intelligent and 
reasoned opinion. There are few things even in the history 
of the natural sciences more remarlcable than the development, 
at once amazingly Varied and thorough, through which this 
science has passed, in Germany, for example^ since Schleier* 
macher opened up a new tract of thought by the publication 
of his Sedm Hber die Sdigion, and of his OlauhensUhre, at the 
commencement of the present century. 

Theology, in particular Systematic Theology, advances there- 
fore no claim for exceptional treatment: but it objects to ex- 
ceptional treatment — especially exceptional treatment justifying 
itself by a theory of cognition which reduces A priori to illusion 
what all Christian thinkers have believed to be fact 
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I will dose these remarks with a quotation from the reoentlj 
{>ublished work of a man who is not likely to be suspected of 
being unduly prejudiced in favour of Christian experience and 
theology — the System of Philosophy of Professor Wundt of 
Leipzig.^ He says, "* Eveiy man has the imperative need of 
reducing the various elements of his thinking and feeling to 
harmony ; and, so far as he sets about this task in a scientific 
way, he philosophizes, no matter how far his estimate of the 
value of one element may differ from his estimate of the value 
of another. • Regarded from this point of view, our religious 
feelings and thoughts have the same claim to be taken into 
consideration as any other of the contents of consciousness ; 
and all alike form constituent factors of one great Wdtan- 
sehaiiung, that is, system of philosophy. Philosophy can as 
little claim to produc6^or supply the place of religion as to 
create or remodel a state or a system of laws in accordance 
with its ideas. Its sole business with religion is to under- 
stand it ... As jurisprudence mediates between concrete 
law and philosophy, so theology between religion and philo- 
sophy." • 

Just so, I would add. . Beligion has first to exist; then 
comes theology to classify, correlate, and explain its constituent 
elements; and, finally, philosophy appears on the scene to 
correlate theology with all the other sciences^ and reduce 
them and their contents to one vast harmonious Weltaf^ 
schauung. If this be a correct view of the matter, it can 
scarcely be fair to undertake to determine what are and what 
are not religious experiences, what is and what is not thdr 
explanation, by methods and principles drawn from other and 
very different ^ sciences.** If philosophy at any time find it 
impracticable to establish harmony between theology and its 

> Wilhelm Wimdt, SytUm dtr PhUatophte. Ldpilg ISSS. 

* Wandt, Ic, pp. 6-9, qnoted freelj. [For mj own part, I thould most pro* 
btUj girt a tbtj different aooonnt i the meaning of religion from Ftofeeaor 
Wondt Bat lie recognieei it, at tU erenti^ m tlio dedgnation of ipedfle 
experiences, fsctSi phenomena.— Ti.] 
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facts, and any or seveial of the otber scienoes and their facta, 
its badness is noi, as is now the too common fashion, to 
browbeat theology AS the sole offender, bat to summon all to 
give accoant of themselves by way of ascertaining where the 
fault really lies. With a fair field and no favour, theology b 
bound to be content^ no matter how the case -may end; but 
it is equally bound to protest agianst prejudgment 



I am not a little indebted, and herewith make very grateful 
acknowledgments, to my friend Mr. 6. B. Elidd, RA., LLB^ 
of Nottingham, for kindly revising my MS. before I put the 
last touches to it myself. His knowledge of (jerman and 
other languages is so accurate, and his acquaintance with 
ancient and modem phflosophy so unusual, that I greatly 
regret that undue self -distrust prevents him from under* 
taking work, either original or translation, on his own account 
Few — certainly in his circumstances — are fio competent 
Some notes by him are inserted in the Appendix : they are 
signed 6. B. K. to distinguish them from those of Her? 
StaUin. 
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W£RE the question to be asked — ^What German Protestant 
divine of the present day has been most successful in secur* 
ing adherents, and forming a school ? there could be no 
hesitation about an answer among those who are acquainted 
with the position of matters in Germany. No German theo- 
logian has a larger following than Albrcckt RUsehl. In men- 
tioning his name, we mention the head of a theological school 
second to none either in numbers or in influence. Not a 
few of his former pupils occupy theological chairs at the 
universities; and a lai^ge number of the cleigy engased in • 
practical work may be reckoned among his followers. In the 
Theologisehe LUeraturzeitung {Journal of Tkedogiad LiUrature) 
this school has created an organ which exercises censorship !J 

over the theological literature of the present day, and carries 
on a propaganda for the new theological principles which it 
represents.^ It is the Gottingen school at the head of which 
Ritschl's name stands. In the sphere of Systemaiic Thulogy 
this school has effected a revolution that has been received 
with scarcely less acclamation than that which, more than 
a generation ago, hailed the theories that emanated from 
Tubingen. Then, it was certain theorems of the Hegelian 
Philosophy which, with the aid of historical criticism, were 

^ Fo? fllnrtrations of the mtnDer in which this censorship is exercised, see 
Stickler's pamphlet in defence of the school to which he hclongs, entitled, Wider 
dit ui^Mhart VTiskiikA^^ {Againei Ii^aUUM Science), Kbrdlingen 1SS7. 
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2 KANT, LOIZS, RITSCHU 

applied tor the explanation of the rise of Christianity and 
the origin of the New Testament literature ; now, it is 
modem empiricism and Neo^Kantism, tlie avowed antagonist 
of all specal;;ktive pliilosophy, which is striving to gain the 
upper hand of theology, and to remodel Christian Dogmatics, 
according to its principles. The new ideas thus started in 
connection with Dogmatics are being applied to' other branches 
of theology. BitschI, moreover, as Wellhausen himself tells 
us, gave a direct personal impulse to the formation and 
development of the new school of Old Testament Criticism.^ 

The fact that BitschVs theology bias so rapidly made way 
and gained a position of such commanding authority, may be 
regarded as a sign that it is not simply an arbitrary product 
of its author's brain, but is borne up on vigorous tendencies 
of the age, and is deeply rooted in the religious and theo- 
logical consciousness of the present day. But the breadth of 
a stream of thought affords no proof that it is flowing either 
in a true or advantageous direction. Meanwhile, altogether 
divergent answers are being given to the question whether 
the channel into which Bitschl has directed theology is the 
right one or a very wrong one.' Some maintain that his 
system is a development and improvement in thorough har- 
mony with, and inspired by, the genuine spirit of primitive 
Christianity; that he has, so to speak, brought theology to 
its right mind; nay more, as respects his doctrine of the 
Church, he is actually reckoned among *' Dogmatic theologians 
of the positive confessional type ;" and that, too, by a Lutheran 
divine " who looks to the ideas current among the Lutheran 
Beformers for the guiding momenta of the conception of the 



I 

i ^ See Kote 1 In Appendix. 



'i I * Quite an extensive RitecbMiteratnre htm grown np daring the leit decenninm 

l\ In tbe shape of pamphlets and larger books, both for and against his riews ; not 

*'. j to mention references in books of a more general character. A list of tbe mora 

' , Important will be fonnd In the Appendix, Note 2. 

\ j Since thb criticism by Herr Stfthlin appeared, Ritschl has ceased from his 
I earthlj labours, and has gone, as we maj well believe, whera men "see not as 

, ? in a glass darklj, bnt face to face ; and know even as also they an known." 
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Chnrck**^ Others, on the contrary, assert that Bitschl*s 
theology is irreconcilably opposed alike to the teachings of 
Scripture and those of the Church. 

As opinions differ thus completely witb regard to Bitsehl, 
it is dear that the subject needs further discussion. So 
much has* indeed been written and spoken on it, that it 
might be supposed all had been said that can be said ; that 
the opposite points of view had by this time found adequate 
expression; and that nothiog new could remain to be 
advanced. There is still, however, need for a fresh inquiry. 
After all that has been said, there still remains one point 
which, in its bearings on RitschFs system, has not received 
the attention which it merits. He himself has declared that 
the specific character of his theology is due to a theory of 
cognition which his opponents have not properly considered ; 
and has thus himself laid his finger on the point from which 
any attempts to arrive at a proper estimate of his position and 
views must proceed. The psychological presuppositions of 
his theology, more specifically those which bear on the problem 
of knowledge, need to be tested ; and the task which Bitschl 
himself has set his critics is, to show not only how the prin* 
ciples in question have determined his system, but also what 
influence the theory of knowledge with which he starts 
necessarily exercises on (Systematic) theology in general 

In undertaking this task, we have no intention of institut- 
ing a comparison between Ritschrs system and the Confessions 
of the Church; we are concerned rather with its sdentific 
character, so far as it is determined by a definite theory of 
cognition; in other words, our aim will be critically to 
estimate the relation in whicb it stands to its own premises, 
that is, to the theory of knowledge on which it is baaed. 
Hitherto criticism of Bitschrs system has related chiefly to 
its substance — ^to its contents; the inquiry we propose to 

* See R. Seeberg. Der Begrif der ehrUaiehem Kirdkt, 1 Thefl. Siudien cur 
Ouchickt€duB€grifiderKirehe,%nitl^jL 
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ourselves is methodological — ^it will lelate to that view of 
the form and process of human cognition which has deter- 
mined the character of Eitschrs theology. We shall not^ 
of course, leave the contents altogether unnoticed ; but they 
will be considered from the point of view here formulated. 
This constitutes alike the need and the justification of the 
following pages. 

Thus, too, are the limits of our task defined. We have 
no intention of examining Ritschl's views of the (Thurch or 
of the History of Doctrine ; nor his exegetical positions — ^the 
use he makes, for example, of the Old and New Testament ; 
not even what he considers to be taught or not taught in the 
Scriptures. Our inquiry will relate solely to his System of 
Theology as set forth in his principal work;^ it will be con- 
ducted, too, in the light of his theory of cognition. The 
theory in question is expounded partly in the work just 
referred to and partly in a smaller treatise, entitled, Theolcgie 
und Mdaphysik? As a source of his theological views, 
reference may also be made to the UnierricJU in der ehrist^ 
lichen Bdigian} 

As regards his theory of knowledge, however, Bitschl is 
a disciple — an independent disciple he would, of course, daim 
to be — of the philosophy of Kant and of Lotze. We must 
commence, therefore, with an investigation of these two 
systems; at the same time we shall not overlook the fact 
that the Neo-Kantism of the present day presents itself 
as a fuller development, and more exact expression, of the 
philosophy of Kant. We must therefore endeavour to make 
clear to ourselves the significance and scope of the epistemo* 
logical problems alluded to in connection with the philosophy 

* The work in qaectioii U Die chrUtlkke Lekrt von der Btchtfertigwig tmd 
VenOhnung^ S Tolt., Bonn, Maicna, 1870-1874 ; 2nd ed. 1882-18SS. ▲ tnnt. 
Ution of tho fint yolume was pnbliibed tome yean agOb 

•Published at Bonn ISSl. 

* Imtructum in the CkrUiieM Rdigkm, 2nd ed. Bonn 18S1, inttndtd for 
atndents and higher tchook. 
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of Kant, alike in its original and revived forms on the one 
hand, and with that of Lotze on the other, before going on 
to pronounce an opinion on Bitscbrs own theoiy of cognition, 
and to expose the consequences which it involves alike for 
his own theology and for theology generally. 

The lines to be followed by the following discussion are 
thus drawn beforehand* 
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PART FIRST. 

THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY AND ITS REVIVAL 
AT THE PRESENT DAY. 



" It is a sore misery tbst man sboatd become so blind 
ss not to know wbat God is, seeing that be lives in God ; 
yet tbers are actnally men wbo forbid ns inquiring wbat 
God is, though they profess to be teachers of God."— 
J. BObme, Foil iler MtMdiwrdwug Juml ChrUU, 1 TheO 
(.87. 

" The understanding which is averted from the divinSb 
does not on that account become more clear-sighted st 
regards that which is non-divine, but only more irrationsL 
Separated from Unity, it loses the very power to units and 
truly to understand ; and instead of simply distingnishing 
in order to unify, and unifyiDg in order to distinguish, 
an it can do is in separating to confound, and in confound- 
ing to separate."— Fr. Baadxji, PAifos. Sehrijten wmI 
AtiftOiu, 2 Bd. PL 48. 



SECTION FIRST. 

THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Kant is Che Refonner, or rather the " Instaorator/* of xnodem 
phQcsophy, the inangurator of a new epoch in the historj of 
philosophy. With him began a crisis in philosophical thought 
which has not yet reached a definite conclusion^ a movement 
which has not yet come to rest As he himself tells us^ in 
the well-known letter of February 21, 1772, addressed to 
Marcus Herz, he had been awakened out of his dogmatic 
slumber by Hume. But whflst Dogmatism laid down posi- 
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tions which it could not establish, the scepticism of Home, 
on the other hand, necessarilj inTolved the complete extinction 
of knowledge. Kant's aim, therefore, was to vindicate the 
objectivity of human knowledge in opposition to the scepti- 
cism of Hume. This he deemed possible onlj in one way, 
namely, by showing that that which gives objective validity 
and necessity to our knowledge of things is to be found, not 
in the things themselves, but' in the human mind itselfj He 
accordingly undertook a critical examination of Uie cognitive 
faculty, with a view to establishing on a firm basis t^e 
objective truth of our knowledge, at the same time deter- 
mining its limits. In this way he hoped both to put an 
end to the dogmatism of popular philosophy and to trans- 
form the merely negative results of scepticism into something 
positive. 

Tlie philosophy of Kant was therefore in the first instance 
a theory of cognition. His theory of knowledge is the 
necessary basis and presupposition of the views regarding 
ethics and the philosophy of religion which he expounded. 
A presentation and criticism of the Kantian philosophy will 
therefore be first and foremost a presentation and 'criticism 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge as set forth in the 
CrUipte of Pure Season and in the Prolegomena to aUfututt 
Afeiaphysiu, 



CHAPTER L 

KANT*8 THEORY OF OOGMITIOK. . 

§ 1. Kant distinguishei heiween what our cognitive /aeuUiei 
supply and what is supplied to thenk 

Kant has taught us to distinguish^ in regard to everything 
that becomes an object of knowledge, between that which our 
cognitive faculty brings with it and that in the object which 
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3 ; THX KANTIAK PHILOSOFHT. 

exists independently of our knowledge of it Now oar cog- 

nitive faculty has, so to speak, two branches or stems — one, 

that of sense, or the capacity of receiving impressions from 

objects; the other, the understanding,' or the capacity of 

forming concepts* Objects are presented to us through sense ; 

they are thought by the understanding.^ The contribution 

made h priori by sense to acts of knowledge consists in the 

forms of the outward and inward sense, namely, space and 

time.' The concepts, by means of which the understanding 

thinks the objects perceived by — i.e. supplied through — sense, 

are the categories, for example, unity, plurality, causality, 

substantiality. The categories, therefore, are nothing but 

forms through which our understanding thinks objects, i£. 

they are, so to speak, moulds into which it casts them ; even 

as space and time are nothing but forms in which sense views 

or intuites * things ; which forms belong not to the things as 

such, but solely to our faculties of perception and conception ; 

yet so necessarily and universally, that nothing whatever can 

become an object of knowledge without having been ipso /ado 

, already subjected to these forms of thought and sense. When, 

on the other hand, we take away from objects all that is due 

i to the constitution of our cognitive faculty, and ask what the 

things known are in and by themselves, — ie. without reference 

to such faculty, or apart from our knowing them, — there 

remains nothing but an absolutely unknown quantity, a sort 

of mathematical x, about which all we can say is, that to it 

we trace the impression which has been made on our senses. 

All our knowledge, therefore, is knowledge of appearance, of 

phenomena, of the phenomenal ; what lies beyond appearance 

or phenomena, to wit, the (king in itsdf, never becomes an 

object of human knowledge. That which becomes the object 

> See Kote 8 in Appendii. * See Note 4 in Appendix. 

* [Amekauung meane literallj, of conne, intniiioii or onlooking, beholding ; 
Irat I am inclined to think that ita real eqairalent in thia connection ia either 
aenaation or perception. Intuition haa been ao ranch need with another though 
related meanin|^ thai it ia oonftidng to tranalate Antchavmng by it— Tb.] 
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of our knowledge is never in any case tbe object as such, 
T)ut always the object as perceived and thought in the forms 
and under the conditions necessarily imposed by our mind; 
that is, it is no longer the thing-in*itself, but the thing as 
it appears, or as a phenomenon. 

But if these presuppositions be valid and binding, how can 
anything at all become an object of knowledge ? How can 
objects be given for us to know T Kant replies : In the fact 
that our senses receive impressions from them. The cause 
of these impressions, therefore, is the thing-in-itselL- But - ^ 

how can the thing-in-itself be a cause T Causality is one » 

of the categories of the understanding; and the categories 
are valid solely and exclusively for objects as they appear, is. 
for phenomena. That which lies beyond appearance, that is» 
beyond the objects given in cognition, cannot be represented 
as a causality. Ip the very act of applying this category 
to it, we remove it out of the class of things in themselves 
and place it in the class of phenomena. There would accord- 
ingly no longer be anything in existence to which that im* 
pression could be traced, whereby an object could be given 
or have existence for sense. Here, then, we have a manifest 
contradiction. The unknown thing-in-itself, or essence, or x 
of the objects of knowledge, inasmuch as it produces the 
sensuous impressions to which the categories of the under* 
standing are afterwards applied, naturally precedes those 
categories; but in the very act of being conceived as a 
cause, it is subjected to one of the very categories which it 
precedes. That which is entirely before and outside of our 
cognitive faculty is, in this way, thought in one of the very 
forms which are exclusively forms of that cognitive faculty, 
and are not to be found in things as they are in themselves. 

We see, therefore, that Kant is unable to arrive at even the 
very first of the factors which condition the process of know* 
ledge, namely, what he terms the matter of phenomena^ that 
which is given in perception, and which becomes part of our 
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knowledge, not as sucb, that is, not in its original and so to 
speak crude state, but in so far as the forms of sense (time and 
space) and those of nnderstanding (the categories) are applied 
to it — even this primitive and lowest of the elements whose 
combination constitates human knowledge he is unable to 
reach — ^without at once and beforehand sinning against his 
own theoiy. Tliough it is of the very essence of that theory 
to restrict knowledge entirely to the phenomenal, and to deny 
to the human intellect all access to things in themselves^ he 
cannot gain the very entrance or starting-point of his system 
without affirming something of the thing-in-itself, and to that 
extent attributing to the human mind a power of knowing the 
said thing-in-itselt 

This objection was uiged by the very earliest opponents of 
the Critique of Pure Beaton; and Gottlob Ernst Schulze 
pressed it with special force.^ Since his day it has frequently ' 
been repeated. 

On this rock the entire Kantian theory of cognition neces- 
sarily splits. For the fault in question is not one that can . 
be corrected ; it is of the very essence of the Critical system. 
It necessarily presupposes this contradiction ; it has no ex* 
istence apart from it ; the contradiction forms a part of its 
foundation and very constitution. Kant could not possibly 
allow that causality might appertain to the thing-in-itselL 
For if causality lay there, Hume would have been right in 
asserting that the idea of causality is a mere product of 
custom,' and in his consequent denial of necessity to human 
knowledge. Ivth'at case the idea of causation forfeits its 
a priori character; whilst if that character, and with it the 
truth and necessity of human knowledge, are to be saved, 
causality must lie, not in things in themselves, but solely in 
our understanding. Kant's point of view admits of no other 

* JCoetidemiis. S«6 Note 6 in Appendix. 

* DaTid Hume, Bint UnUrtuchung in BAng du nutuehlieken Vtntandia. 
PJU'foM^UjcAe ^i&fK)rike£ Ton Kirebmann, Bd. IS, Srd ed. p. 75 ft ! 
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alternative. But what he thus denies he*^ is compelled at 
another point to afBrm ; cansalitj must belong to the thing- 
in-itself, for it is that ivhich produces the impressions by 
which our senses are affected. 

Not only is the first of the elements which go to make 
up our knowledge a contradiction, the entire theory is from 
beginning to end one coTitintwus iicl/'COiUradidion. Know- 
ledge, we are assured, comes into existence through the 
application of the forms of perception {Anscliauung = intui* 
tion) and of the understanding to sensation, that is, to the 
impressions produced by objects on our mental receptivity or 
receptive faculty; and this is the only way in which wo 
know. The CrUiqtie of Pure Ucason ainis at demonstrat- 
ing that all knowledge is the unity of these three factors. 
Consequently nothing can be the object of our knowledge 
which has not issued from the co-operation of these factors — 
which is not their joint product An object of knowledge 
is as such the unity of these moments ; it is the combination 
of the cognitive activity and its h priori forms — ^the forms of 
sense and of the understanding — with the matter of the 
phenomenal given in sensation; and yet we are to 'make this 
same cognitive activity a subject of investigation — ^that' is, 
the very instrument of knowledge itself as such, and the 
mode of its activity. According to the conditions just laid 
down, this is an impossibility; for knowledge- has no exist- 
ence save as something is given besides the cognitive activity 
(or faculty) to which the knowledge may relate, namely, 
the matter of appearance, or, to use Eant*s own expression, 
that 'which corresponds to sensation.^ Consequently, the 
activity which we term knowing, as such and in isolation 
from that which is g^ven in sensation, cannot become an 
object of knowledge, and therefore not a subject of investigap 
tion; any more than that which is given in senisation can 
become an object of knowledge by itselt Tet Kant not only 
> JTrita <{er mii€]i FerNic}|/t, Srd ed. 1791, p. 81. 
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separates the unifTing f auctions of consciousness or intellect 
from sensation^ but also isolates sense from the understand- 
ing. He himself teaches that nothing becomes an object of 
human knowledge that is not on the one hand matter of 
sensation, and on the other hand subjected to the categories 
of the understanding. Objects are presented to us by sense ; 
they are thought, says he, by the understanding and its con- 
cepts.^ There is no knowledge where these two moments are 
not conjoined; for concepts without perceptions are empty, 
perceptions without concepts are blind.' All knowledge is a 
combination of the two elements. It is impossible, therefore, 
that either of the two should become a subject of investiga- 
tion in isolation from the other — either sensuous perception 
as such, or the understanding with its categories as such and 
alone.* 

Consequently the Critique of Pure Beasan undertakes a 
task which the same Critique of Pure Season demonstrates 
to be an impossibility. 

** Neither concepts without perceptions which in some way 
correspond to them, nor perceptions without concepts, can 
constitute knowledge.** " Only when they unite can know- 
ledge result."* In other words, neither sense nor understand- 
ing by itself can become an object of knowledge. Sense, as 
the capacity of receiving impressions, supplies, it is true, 
sensuous perceptions; but the faculty itself is never found 
in a sensuous perception, for it alone renders sensuous per- 
ception possible. Whatever Kant^ therefore, posits regarding 
this faculty, lacks that without which, according to him, 
knowledge is impossible, namely, sensuous perception. Equally 
impossible is it for the categories to become an object of 
sensuous perception, seeing that they are the exclusive pro- 
duet of the understanding, which is destitute of perceptions. 
Still further, the understanding and its concepts can only 

ijrraftiferfvt»eiireniiiVt,py9S. •iUii.p.78. 

* 8m Note 6 la Appendix. « KrUH, eto. , p. 74 & 
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become a subject of investigation by the application to them 
of conceptions of the understanding ; yet these said concep- 
tions, it is maintained, can only be applied to that which is 
given in sensuous perception. So that not only is thexe no 
sensuous perception, but there is equally a lack of concepts 
of such a nature that concepts could be thought. by their 
means. In all these directions, therefore, Kant's theory of 
cognition involves itself in contradictions, which clearly prove 
its own impossibility. 

The propositions which form the contents of the Trans- 
cendental .Esthetic and Logic are merely pretended, not actual 
knowledge. As these transcendentally aesthetic and logical 
objects are merely constituent elements and presuppositions 
of objects of cognition, they themselves by themselves can 
never become objects of knowledge; when, therefore, the 
Critique of Pure Beasan undertakes to formulate a theory of 
cognition which shall throw light on the process of knowledge, 
it really lands us in the conclusion that the question what 
knowledge is can never be answered, inasmuch as the elements 
which constitute knowledge cannot be made a subject of 
examination. ' 

But as the elements of knowledge cannot be separated, 
and if they were separated could not be made matter of 
investigation, so neither can they be recombined after they 
have once been parted. Eant represents this conjuncUon 
(conjundio) as effected through the medium of the ''Trans- 
cendental Schema,'* which is a sort of tertium quid |i 
between the Intellect and Sense, rendering possible the ;;i 
application of the categories to sensuous perception.^ But l\ 
then he also informs us, that pure concepts of the Under- i \ 
standing and empirical perceptions are " quite heterpgeneoua.** |'t 
Yet if they are totally heterogeneous, how can there be any 
teriium quid which is homogeneous with both, that is, an 

* Krkii der reinen Vtmut^ft, . Tnmtcendentak Analytiht Boob IL Hrapt* 
ttock i. Schmatimui der rtintn Verttandedfegri/k^ p. 17S ft 
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intellectual something whicli is not inteUectual and a sensn- 
ons something which is not sensuous, — a something, in other 
words, which is both the one and the other, and yet neither . 
the one nor the other? If this third something is homo- 
geneous with both, they cannot be heterogeneous to each 
other. On this supposition alone is a combination of the two 
conceivable. But as Kant starts with the assumption of their 
total heterogeneity, the " Transcendental Schema ** is an un- 
thinkable idea ; and understanding and sense, once separated, 
cannot again enter into union with each other. Thus Kant's 
theory of cognition, tried by its own principles, is found to be 
an inherent impossibility and a perpetual self-contradiction. 

§ 2. Suppasififf KanCs procedure valid, iohat would result t 

Not only is Kant's procedure continuously self-contradic- ~ 
tory ; but even if we should concede its self-consistence, the 
issue would be unsatisfactory. What does it accomplish! 
Certainly not that which it is designed to accomplish. 
The author^s intention was to establish the reality of our 
knowledge in opposition to the scepticism of Hume ; dogma- 
tism having proved itself, in his view, untenable. But what 
he meant to be a rescue, turns out to be rather an entire over- 
ihroto of the Tcnoxdledge of objective truth. For the method 
which he follows tends to show that what we know is merely 
the phenomenal appearance — not the truth, not the thing- 
in-itself. 

But, now, what is the phenorrunal t It consists, in the* first 
place, of a matter, namely, the sensation ;^ in other words, the 
impression which the thing-in-itself makes on our sensibility 
or sensitive faculty. In the next place, it consists of the form, 
that is, the form of sensuous intuition or perception, namely, 
space and time. This form ''lies ready d priori in the 
mind;"* it belongs exclusively to our sensibility, that is, to 
> KriHk der rdnen Vemu^/t, pp. 34, S07, 209. > IbUL p. S4. 
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our capacity of receiving impressions. But the real staff of 
phenomenon, its matter, namely, sensation, is also sometlnng 
subjective.^ Consequently, the phenomenal exists alike 'as to 
form and content solely in the mind, and is simply a subjec- 
tive representative. Phenomenon, in the Kantian sense, is 
not ch/edive, lui suhjective pJunamenon, that is, it is not a 
manifestation of the thing-in-itself ; it is not a coming to 
light or coming forward of the thing itself, but purely a 
mode in which we represent things, an affection of our sensi- 
bility, a modification of our consciousness, which reveals 
nothing whatever of the nature of the thin^ as it is in 
itselt 

How then do we come to pass beyond this subjective 
reality as a modification of our consciousness, and to attribute 
to it an objective reality t To this question Kant replies : 
Our representations acquire objective significance when 
phenomena are subsumed under the necessary forms of all 
thought, namely, the categories. Objective force is acquired 
by these ideas or representations of ours, in that they are ft 

necessarily combined in a certain way and are subjected to a 
rule.' In other words, they owe their objectivitjr to their 
being combined according to law : this gives them their 
universal validity. 

And so the matter and content of all knowledge, namely^ 
sensation, is a subjective idea or representatioin But even 
the categories which are supposed to form a contrast thereto^ j 

and to confer objective reality on our knowledge, these, too, 
are merely a subjective something ; for they are to be found 
solely in our understanding, not in the things themselves. 
Our knowledge therefore is composed, as Kant puts it, of 
elements or constituents which appertain solely to the subject 
On the one hand, I find in myself an affection of my sens!* 
bility, namely, a sensation ; on the other, I actively think [ 

with the forms which confer on the contents of sensation the 
' KrUikderrdtun Femim/I, p. 207. */Mi. p. 24«. 
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dignity of the luiiversaUy valid.^ It is therefore Babjective 
appearance, and that alone, i^hich is known and determined. 
Objective knowledge, a knowledge of anything that has 
actuality outside and independently of our consciousness-* 
there is not All our knowledge is knowledge of our own 
ideas or representations. The human miad knows nothing 
but the determinations of its own nature; and the entire 
process of knowledge is a movement in which neither the 
mind goes outside of itself, nor does anything enter into the 
mind which was outside of it and did not already form part 
of itselt This being the case, human knowledge loses all 
meaning and importance ; it has no sort of contact with real 
things ; it stands altogether isolated alongside and outside of 
objective truth ; consciousness is shut up in its own subjec- 
tivity, within the phenomenal world which it carries within 
itself, and outside, beyond its reach, lies the world of reality. 
We know, says Kant, nothing but our mode of perceiving 
objects. " Even if we were to carry our empirical intuition 
or perception to the highest degree of clearness, we should 
not thereby approach any nearer to a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of objects considered in themselves. For at the 
best we should only arrive at a complete knowledge of our 
own mode of intuition or perception, that is, of our sensibility ; 
and this, moreover, solely under the conditions originally 
attaching to our sensibility, namely, the conditions of time 
and space. What the objects may be, considered in them- 
selves, would never become known to us, even though we 
should attain to the clearest possible acquaintance with that 
which is alone within our reach, namely, their appearance." 
" The representation of a body in perception contains nothing 
at all that could belong to an object considered in itself." * 
As soon as we withdraw in thought our subjective constitution, 
the object we represent to ourselves, with all the qualities 

1 Hegel, OeKhkhUderPhOoiaphU, S Hu p. S7S. 
* Kriidk der rtina^ Fennni/); p. M. . 
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attached to it by siensaoas perception, disappears— is nowhere 
to be found. 

The objective truth of knowledge is thus completdj 
surrendered ; it is resolved into mere seeming. Appearance^ 
in the Kantian sense, says Baader justly/is not a manifestation 
of the nature or essence of things, but * deceptive, subjective ^ 
show." Kant may contend or prove that this subjective 
show necessarily results from the constitution of our cognitive 
faculty; but because this show is necessary and universal, 
it does not therefore follow that it is objective knowledge. i 

All that follows is that nobody can escape this deceptive ' 

show. It does not cease to be mere seeming, and therefore ' | 

delusion, because it is necessary and universal. It pretends \ 

to be the thing itself, and - yet it belongs exclusively to the i 

mind, and is nothing apart from the constitution of the 
cognitive faculty. Nay more, not even an.inference ai to the 
nature of things in themselves is admissible ; for any such 
inference would merely be the expression of an idea or 
representation of our own, and would not carry .us in the • i 

slightest degree beyond our own consciousness. The very | 

word " is," as the copula in a judgment^^ is thus pronounced I 

to be a lie ; all that we have a right to say is, '^ it appears."* | 

And when the Psalmist magnifies the works of God, we | 

ought, according to Kant's theory, to say, "* It is but slight .' 

honour that he thus pays to God ; for in reality he pnuses 
Him for things which are only the figments of our own 
consciousness." 



§ 3. The next prMem ia ttie origin of seMaiion. 

But the consequences of Kant's positions are more far- 
reaching stilL The real stuff of all knowledge is sensation — 
the matter of all phenomena-; sensation becomes phenomenon 
in that it is intuited under the 4 priori forms of sense, or the 

* See Note 7 in Appendix. 
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sensibility; and to the phenomena thus arising, the forms of 
the understanding — the categories — are then applied. Sensa- 
tion is therefore the given content of all phenomena. Without 
sensation there would be no phenomena, and the conceptions 
of the understanding would be empty. But whcnu arites 
sensation t Where does it come from I Eant lays down as 
a fundamental principle that sensation, regarded as an affec- 
tion of our sensibility, is caused by the thing-in-itsel£ But 
what right has he to assert this t How can I know any- 
thing at all about things in themselves, seeing that knowledge 
relates solely to phenomena ? How is it possible, then, for 
me to know that the sensuous affection which constitutes the 
real element in phenomena is caused by things in them- 
selves ? That can plainly never be learnt from experience, 
for experience itself only arises when given phenomena are 
subsumed under the categories of the understanding. The 
ihing-in-itself, therefore, lies beyond all experience. What- 
ever is not a phenomenon can never become an object of 
experience. It is impossible, consequently, to discover from 
, experience whether there are or are not things in themselves 
existing outside and independently of our consciousness — 
things, that is, which have reality out of us, not in the 
empirical, but in the transcendental sense. 

But not even the affection of the sensibility which is 
presumed to be an effect produced by the thing-in-itself can 
become, as such, an object of experience, inasmuch as it 
precedes all experience. As far, then, as experience carries 
us, nothing can be said with regard to the source of the 
affections of our sensibility — whether they are caused by 
impressions from without or arise in some way within our 
own consciousness. But inasmuch as, according to Eant, all 
real knowledge is restricted to experience, how can it be 
possible notwithstanding to know that the thing-in-itself 
exists! In the first edition of the Critique he expressed 
^mself quite consistently with regard to this matter. That 
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alone, said he, can be immediately peioeived which is in 

ourselves. ''The existence of an actual object outside of me ^ -j 

(using the word, not in its empirical, but in its intellectuid . [ 

sense) can never therefore be given in perception. As some* i 

thing over and above this perception, which is itself but a i i 

modification of the inner sense, it can only be added to 

it in thought^ by way of inference^ as its external cause." ^ 

"Properly speaking, therefore," he adds further, ''I cannot 

perceive external things ; I can merely infer their existence 

from my inner perception, by treating this latter as an eifect 

of which something external is the nearest cause. But the 

conclusion from a given effect to a definite cause is always 

uncertain ; because an effect may have more than one cause. 

So far, then, as the question of the cause of perception is 

concerned, it must ever remain uncertain whether it is inward 

or outward ; whether, in other words, our so-called external 

perceptions are not all of them a mere play of the inner 

sense, or are really to be referred to the causative action of 

actual external objects." Even the existence of matter proves 

nothing against this. A transcendental idealist may ^ concede 

the existence of matter without at all passing beyond his 

self-consciousness. . . . Holding matter, as he does, — ^yea, 

even its inner possibility, for mere appearance, which, when 

separated from our sensibility, is nothing, he considers it to 

be simply a species of representations ^ntuitionjl^hich we 

term external, not as though they referred to objects which 

in themselves are external, but because the perceptions are 

related to space in which all things seem outside each other, 

though itself, that is, space, is really in us." ^ One might 

indeed allow that something which in the transcendental 

sense may be outside of us, is the cause of our intuitions ; 

but this cannot be any of the objects which we refer to when 

we represent to ourselves matter and corporeal things; for 

> Set p. 867 of the lit tA. Cf. Benno Er^mum'i editioB of tlie KriOt 
pabliihed in 1S7S, where the original paging it giren. See p^ 625 1 ■ 
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these latter are nothing hat phen6mena, that is, mere kinds 
of representation, which are to be found nowhere save in 
onrselVeSy and whose reality rests as much on immediate 
consdousness as does the consciousness of our own thoughts. 
The transcendental object is alike unknown, whether regard 
be had to inner or outer intuitiodt* ^ 

Such being the position of matters, it must be left a moot 
point whether the thing-in-itself exist or not In the second 
edition of the Critijue, indeed, — of which the subsequent 
editions were exact reprints, — Kant endeavoured to forefend 
this conclusion, especially by means of the addition which has 
so often been appealed to, entitled, Se/utafion of Idealism? 
Nor need we follow Schopenhauer's example, and insinuate 
that he mutilated, disfigured, spoiled his work through senile 
weakness, or fear of men and cowardice, whilst at the same time 
pretending that there was no difference between the two 
editions.* There is no reason for doubting that he gave 
expression to his own honest opinion when he declared, in 
the preface to the second edition,^ that the changes made were 
simply improvements in the mode of putting his meaning, 
intended to clear up certain obscurities, and to correct certain 
misunderstandings which those obscurities had caused. But 
even Fr. H. Jacobi pronounced the difference between the 
two editions to be materially very important, and took the 
first edition alone as the basis of his criticism of transcendental 
idealism.' More recently, Kuno Fischer, in particular, has 
been at special pains to set forth Kant's critical views in their 
original and genuine form, that is, in the form in which they 
were expounded in the first edition of his great work. In 
his judgment the later editions thrust the idealistic doctrine 

' Set pp. 867-S72 of the original paging of the first -edition ts giren in Benno 
Erdmann'i edition of Kant's Kritik der reinen Fmivi^, Leipzig, Toss, 1S7S. 
BeUagtn aiu dir tnUn A^/lag^ p. 625 f. Comp. Erdmann, pp. 625-S2S. 

> Kriiik^ etc. TrantundtnUOt Analjftik, Bach ii. HaupUtUek a p. 274 ft 

* Note S in Appendix. * L.c p. SS. 

• Fr. H. Jaoobi, Werhe, 2 Bd. p. 291 ft 
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with which, "strictly understood," the Critique itself ''stands 
or falls" into the background, blunt its edge, intentionally 
discard the unambiguous and uncompromisbg terms which 
excluded all possible doubt, and even favour a view which is 
not only markedly contradictory, but even, in certain points, 
wears* the appearance of a spurious interpolation. He himself 
thinks that Eant*s aim was thus to rtoder his theory in a 
certain respect popular and exoteric : " All that the external, 
the exoteric, that is, the dogmatic mind, demanded as the 
condition of its acceptance of the Kantian philosophy, was 
the single little concession that phenomena are, after all, 
something over and above mere ideas or representations — ^not 
much, but something which might be posited for the mind's 
own satisfaction, and whose character as an unknowable 
X might be excused by referring to the happy discovery 
of the limits of the human understanding. Having made 
this concession, Kant became, what otherwbe would scarcely 
have been possible, the head of a numerous school. The 
Critique in its first form was the Critique from KawCt atan 
point of view; in its subsequent forms it was the Critique 
from the point of view of KantiansT^ The original and 
genuine form of his work was veiled by Kant himself in the 
later editions, and thus surrendered as a prey to the false 
conceptions by means of which his doctrine became the 
ciirrent and convenient philosophy of the schools."^ The 
point here touched upon is treated in the same way by 
Bosenkranz,* as also by JoK Ed. Erdmann.^ The opposite 
view is taken by Cohen, as also by Ueberweg, Zeller, and 
lUehl. Benno Erdmaun has made the question the subject 
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2 Theil, Vorrede, p. TiiL t 
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of a comprehensive historical investigation/ and arrives at 
the following result: that the second edition does actually 
contain material deviations from the first; that a twist was 
given to the purely critical tendency of his original inquiries 
out of regard for dogmatism; and that Kant introduced 
realistic modifications into his original view^ because he 
found that even in the first edition his critical results were 
irreconcilably at variance with the naSve realistic presup- 
positions ri^;arding the existence of things in themselves and 
of the ^o in itself, witii which he started. This transforma* 
tion of his view — and it was a complete one — ^has^ however, 
been judged and condemned by history ; nor did it check the 
idealistic development of his doctrine, which, beginning with 
the surrender of the thing-in-itself, ended in exalting the 
transcendental ^o into the absolute.* 

The incompatibility of the realistic transformation of his\ 
doctrine, which Kant thus attempted, with his own funda- 
mental ideas — ideas which he never gave up — is made 
especially dear by the section of the Be/uiaiian of Idealism, 
directed against Berkeley, which he inserted in the second 
edition of the Critique? He there lays down and endeavours 
to establish the proposition, that ''the simple but empirically 
determined consciousness of my own existence proves the 
existence of objects in space outside of me.**^ As though 
space in the Kantian sense existed anywhere but in the 
mind itself, and as though, for that veiy reason, what is 
intuited in space could possibly be anything more than sub- 
jective representation. When he further ai^es that ''deter- 
minations of my existence in time are only possible on the 
supposition of the existence of actual things which I perceive 

■lUntrslTrifteMmiMtiicfereritefitfiul til der twOttnAi^kigeder KriOtdet 
rniwii Feniiifl/I, Leipdg 1S7S. 8m pp. SSS f., 244. 

USoJ.O. nchte.-TB.] 

• PoUfdaU de$ €n^piri$ehm Dtnhtn9 Ithtrhavjd (Erdnann, p. 197), Bach IL 
HaupCtt iL AXmhn. 4. 

« Kriiik, He. (Erdmiim), p. 202. 
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outside of myself," what can these same actual things be 
which I perceive outside myself but phenomena, that is, 
subjective representations! "This" remarks Kuno Fischer, 
" is no refutation of Berkeley, but simply a flat denial of 
idealism, in making which he strangely enough gives np 
his own position"* We cannot regard this surrender as 
inexplicable. Kant never had the intention of falling into 
complete idealism ; but in endeavouring to escape from it, 
he contradicts the elementary principles of his own system 
which he had never renounced. 
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§ 4. The position of douU with regard to the thing-in^iUdf thu9 

reached wilenaUe. \ 
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Despite his refutation of idealism, therefore, and notwith- 
standing all the other modifications of his original position | ; 
contained in the second edition of the Critique, Kant is com- 
pelled to leave it doubtful whether things in themselves really 
exist or not But the matter cannot rest there. It is im- 
possible to halt at a doubt like this. He tells us that we can 
only arrive at things outside of us by means of inference from 
our inner perceptions ; and that all such inference is, to say 
the least, uncertain. Just so Berkeley, too, believed that the 
existence of external objects can only be inferred from that 
which is matter of immediate sensuous perception; But then 
Berkeley goes on to ask, ^ What conclusion can determine us 
to assume the existence of bodies outside the mind, on the 
ground of that which we perceive, seeing that not even the 
advocates of the doctrine of matter maintain that there is any 
necessary connection between bodies and our ideas!"* In 
like manner, the point of view of Kant necessarily gives rise 
to the question. How can that which is given in perception 

* OekhiehU der neuertn PhUoBophie, Z Bd. 1860, p. 897; ef. Sfd nTiied 
edition, p. 408 1 

' Berkeley*! Ahhandlung fi&er die Ptindpiem der meMchliehin Erieimimm^ 
Phiioi. BibKcthek Ton J. H. r. Kirdunann, 12 Bd. S ed. Ldpdg 1870, p. 80. 
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ifrarrant an'inference.to that which has no relation whatever 
to our perceptions and knowledge T We know only pheno- 
mena. Bat phenomenon and the thing-in-itself are not sa 
related to each other that the latter is contained in the 
former as its hidden x; that, in other words/ the two are one 
and the same object regarded from different points of vieWi — 
now as phenomenon, then as the thing-in-itself ; that, conse- 
qnentlj, the thing-in-itself is neither more nor less than the 
phenomenon stripped of it& sensuons husk or representation. 
On the contrary, phenomenon thus stripped of its sensuous 
dress is nothing, nothing at all; and the thing-in-itself is the 
thought of an object totally different from that which is con- 
tained in the phenomenon.^ But if the two have nothing to 
do with each other, hoW can any conclusion be drawn from 
sensuous representations to tilings in themselves ! Were such 
an inference possible, it must also be possible to infer not 
only their bare existence, but also something as to their 
nature and constitution* Something or other of the qualities 
of things in themselves must be present in and work its way 
out through the sensuous impres^on, which constitutes the real 
material of all phenomena. But this Kant expressly denies; 
indeed, he could not ^o otherwise than deny it His Critique 
completely severed all connection between phenomenon and 
thing-in-itsell Inference from a given object to one that is 
not given is only possible or conceivable if there is some sort 
of connection between them* But when every sort of connec* 
tion between phenomenon and the thing-in-itself is denied, 
how can the existence of the one be inferred from that of the 
other ! It is not even admissible to affirm that the thing-in* 
itself produces an impression on our sensibility; for in that 
case there would of necessity be made known to me, through 
the impression received, not merely the fact of the existence 
of the thing-in-itsel^ but also something as to its mode of 
existence. Whereas all this, from the Kantian point of view; 
« Kimo FbdMr, OetehkhU dtr intHwtn PhOoBophk^ S Bd. ISSO, p. 49S. 
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is unthinkable; vrere it otherwise, the entire distinction 

between phenomenon and thing-in-itself, nay more, the entire j 

Crilique, would fall to pieces. Consequently a conclusion ^ j 

from inner perception and phenomenon to the existence of | 

the thing-in-itself is not merely, as Kant concedecf, uncertain 

and doubtful, but unjmtifiablt, yea, impombh. | 

In defence of this position we might appeal to Kant*s own { 

criticism of the arguments for the existence of a God. 
According to him, the idea of God is a necessary conception of i 

reason wliich the human mind cannot get rid of —something 
therefore actually and necessarily present in the human mind. 
Nevertheless he forbids us to conclude from the necessity of 
thinking this conception of the reason to the actual existence 
of God—^and why 7 because no object congruous to this idea 
can be presented to the senses. For the very same reason 
we must forbid the inference to the existence of tliings-in- 
themselves. Even if there were a necessity of thought^ we 
should not be warranted in inferring their actuality ; things- 
in-themselves are noumena, thoughts to which no congruous 
object can ever be found in or by our sensesi 

The existence of things-in-themselves can neVer, therefore, 
be established by inference. But on what other grounds can 
I be warranted in maintaining that they do exist! How 
should I be able to say that they exist, when I am unable in 
any way to say what they are 7 The existence of "a thing can 
only then be asserted, if it has in some way or other 
manifested its existence. But all existence is determinate 
existence. The being of a thing cannot be separated from the 
mode of its being. It exists only in so far as it is what it is. 
If it manifest its existence, therefore, it must at the same 
time manifest along therewith, and in the same prt)portion, 
.the mode of its existence — ^that is, its qualities or attributes. 
If I were to stumble on anything in a dark nighty I ahoold 
not be able to affirm that it was anything at all unless it had 
in some measure or other revealed what it was ; for example 
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that it was solid or. hard, or had some other quality. I have 
no right or power to say that a thing is, if I am in total 
ignorance how or what it is. . 



§ 5. Kanfs statements make it impossible to allow the existence 
of the thing^n-itsel/. 

But this is not alL The critical philosophy not only lacks 
all warrant for attributing existence to things-in-themselves, 
its premises necessitate the opposite conclusion. Starting 
from Kant's position, it is positively ifnpossible to eofieede even 
existence to things-in-themselves. 

For, in the first place, as he himself teaches, we know 
nothing beyond our mode of representing things. But what 
sort of things must those be concerning which it can be said 
that our entire knowledge is restricted to the manner in which 
we represent them. They are not things-in-themselyes ; for 
these are precisely what lies beyond the sphere of our 
mode of representing things ; they are exclusively things in 
their character as objects represented by us, that is, as 
phenomena. But things which we represent in ''our way ** 
are not ** things-in-themselves ; " consequently the thiug-in- 
itself, as soon as we represent it, ceases to be the thing-in- 
itselt Now that is as much as to say — ^the thing-in-itself is 
a self-contradictoiy, that is, an impossible, conception. For 
it involves the demand that we think that as autiide of 
our representation of it which we can only think in our 
representation. We are driven accordbgly to pronounce 
the thing- in -itself nonsense — there can be no thing-in- 
itselt 

But, in the second place, it a thing-in-itself existed, it must 
be the cause of the sensations which constitute the matter of 
phenomena. Now causality is a category ; categories, however, 
do not bear application to things-in-themsdves; consequently, 
9ensation8 cannot be caused by things-in-themselves. But if 
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a thing-in-itself is not that which it can alone be conceiTed 
to be, it surely cannot exist at alL 

Again, in the third place, according to Kant, reality, and j 

existence are also categories.^ But categories can only be ^ 

applied to phenomena. Eeality and existence must therefore 
not be predicated of the thing-in-itself. But if reality and I 

existence may not be ascribed to it, what else can it be but the 
unreal, the imaginary T Moreover, categories are only to be 
met with in the understanding — never outside it. The thing- 
in-itself cannot therefore have reality and existence. Thus 
we see that the reality of the thing-in-itself is not merely 
problematical, as Kant teaches in the section on phenomena 
and naumcna^ but must rather be positively denied. Our 
faculty of knowledge is so constructed that we are compelled 
to think a thing*in-itself in addition to and over and above 
the phenomenon ; but in this overleaping of the phenomenal 
we do not escape a single step outside the sphere of our own [ 

consciousness. For the thing - in - itself, as Kant expressly 
declares, is merely a limitative conception of exclusively 
negative use, inasmuch as it does nothing more than indicate j 

that our knowledge is restricted to phenomena.* [ 

Thus regarded, the thing-in-itself would be what is merely 
thought, a mere noumenon in distinction from that which is 
empirically given. But, in the fourth place, it cannot be even 
this. For if it is something thought by the understanding, it 
must be thought by it under the forms which . control and 
regulate all its thinking as such, namely, the categories. To 
maintain that the categories are the necessary forms of the 
thinking function of the understanding would be absurd, if one 
were at the same time to represent the understanding as not 
bound to these forms. On the contraiy, it is as incapable of 
temporarily discarding the necessary forms of thought^ for the 
purpose of undertaking an act of thought beyond the limits 
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imposed hy its own natdrey as the senses are incapable of 
intuiting anything apart or aside from the forms of intuition, 
namely, space and time. But Kant prohibits the use of the 
categories on anything that lies beyond the phenomenal ; we 
are not to extend them to the thing-in-itsel£' The thing-in- 
itself can therefore not only not be known, but not even be 
thought It is consequently the unthinkable, and that which 
is unthinkable cannot exist 

The Kantian criticism thus necessarily involves the aboli- 
tion of the thing-in-itself ; consequently also the abolition of 
the antithesis between thing - in - itself and phenomenon, on 
which the entire edifice of Kant's theory of knowledge is 
based. The last barrier between his system and absolute 
idealism is thus 'removed. We find, too, as a matter of 
history, that this conclusion was actually drawn* The philo- 
sophy of J. G. Fichte reduced the thing-in-itself to the non-^, 
which was not even a something conceived as independent of 
the ego, but was simply something posited by consciousness 
itself; a limit which the ego set to itsell And this further 
development was nothing but Kantism carried to its legiti- 
mate consequences. All that Fichte did was to discard what 
liad proved itself at the Kantian stage to be untenable. 

At .the same time, the assumption of the veritable actuality 
of things - in - themselves is indispensable to Kant's system. 
Nothing therefore can be more natural than that the question 
whether he teaches the reality of things-in-themselves should 
be answered, now in the afiKrmative, then in the negative. 
The actual state of the case is brought to light by the develop- 
ment through which his theory of knowledge passed. He 
himself starts with the assumption of the real existence of 
things-in-themselves to which the impressions which constitute 
the matter of phenomena may be traced. The real existence 
of things outside of us, and independently of our conscious- 
ness of them, is an assumption without which he could not 
have found even a beginning for his philosophy; and he 
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himself gives it as his opinion that, apart from this pre- • 
supposition, thought would do nothing but revolve around 
itself as a centre. Tet^ as we have seen, the development of 
his theory^ of knowledge led to the rejection of the very 
presupposition on which it is founded. He begins with this 
realistic assumption, and ends with its denial. What Fr. H. 
Jacobi remarks concerning the contradiction thus necessarily 
cleaving to transcendental idealism is therefore perfectly 
correct : ** How Kant's philosophy could get an entrance into 
itself, and how an exposition of it could be possible, without 
presupposing objects which produce impressions on the senses, 
and in this way give rise to representations, it is impossible 
to understand ; equally impossible to abide by the philosophy 
if such objects be presupposed." * 
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§ 6. ^ fwrOuT consequence is the overthrow of knowledge. 

But if the critical philosophy, logically carried out, lands us 
in the denial of the thing-in-itself, what becomes, then, of 
knowledge t Even sensation, must in that case be evoked 
by some cause or other in the mind itsc^lf. The entire 
process of knowledge, therefore, originates solely in factors 
which belong to the subject itself, ie. are subjective. Con- « 
sciousness is so ordered that it necessarily begets and goes 
through this process ; or rather, consciousness is itself nothing • «^ 

more than this same process of knowledge. If we ask. What j 

is it that undergoes the process, what is the subject thereof f \ \ 

we receive for reply, ~ Theoretic philosophy has no knowledge i 

of a real subject of consciousness." We have no right to i j 

assume the existence of an underlying real substance — an » j 

ego— to which the affections of consciousness may be attributed, [ ^ 

by which they are experienced. The proposition, * I think,* 'I 

expresses simply the reference of everything that is thought to 
the unity of consciousness. That I who think must in the >j j 

> Fr. H. JacoH Werie, 2 B<L ppw SOS, 804. v I 
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act of thinking always be considered as the subject which 
thinks, and as something more than a mere predicate of think- 
ing — ^Ls an identical proposition ; but it does not signify that 
as an object I am a being or substance, with an independent 
existence, of .my own.^ The ego is accordingly merely a 
function of my thought; it 'is a part of the 'necessary form of 
consciousness ; it is necessarily posited along with conscious- 
ness ; but we are not warranted in ascribing to it objective 
reality. Consciousness, therefore, is a process « without any- 
thing that undeigoes the process. We might designate this 
something mind, soul, ego, personality, or by any other name ; 
not one would stand for anything really existent ; it would 
merely be an invariable accompaniment in thought «or con- 
sciousness. Nor has this process any presuppositions on 
which it depends, or from which it is derived. Were I to 
begin the search for a cause of this process of knowledge, I 
should be making a forbidden use of the notion of causality ; 
for the law of causality is only valid within the mind itself, 
that is, can only be used for the sphere of experience. The 
process neither has nor can have a cause ; as little can it have 
an end or purpose. For the conception of design is the 
conception of a cause which works before it itself has become 
an actuality. What warrant could we possibly then have for 
ascribing objective reality to such a conception ? The process 
of knowledge, therefore, can have no presupposition but itself, 
and no end or goal but itself ; it is the beginning and end of 
all knowledge and all being, the only thing knowable, the only 
thing existent 

The veiy consciousness of which Kant set out to explain 
the process thus becomes in reality the greatest possible 
riddle, the very riddle of riddles. For that which is preceded 
by no condition, and has before it no end, is the absolute 
itself. Shall consciousness, then, be exalted to the throne of 
the absolute T But how can that be conceived t Our oon- 
> See KfiUk dtr reinen Vtmw]ft (EidnuumX ^ iSS. 
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scioasness is and remains finite and limited. How sliall the 
finite consciousness be conceived as the absolute ; the limited 
and conditioned as that which rests on no presupposition t 
Viewed thus, it remains simply not conceived or thought ; it 
is an inexplicable, nay more, an irrational riddle. . * 

§ 7. The very existence of consciotuness, too, becomes dauU/uL 

Not merely is consciousness thus converted into an 
irrational riddle, not merely is it unexplained, but its very 
existence threatens to become doubtful and to disappear. 
After objective being had been reduced to nullity, conscious- 
ness still remained, and the ideal world which it generates 
within iftell What, then, is that to which we ascribe actual 
existence T Wliat is it to exist actually 7 The only possible 
answer is, the many finite consciousnesses are the actually 
existent, or, as Fichte once put it, the only thing that really 
exists is the human race. But what is the race for the 
individual consciousness ? It again forms part of what we 
call objective being, in other words, of the world of representa- 
tions. The race, as distinguished from the ^individual con- 
sciousness, is that which is external to the ego, that is^ 
something represented as in space ; consequently, it itself is 
again merely a species of subjective representation. All that 
remains, therefore, is the individual consciousn^s. Eant's 
subjective philosophy thus lands us necessarily in Solipsism — 
my individual ego is the only reality. Of what then is it 
permitted me to predicate leiny / All I can say is, my own 
consciousness exists. But even in affirming that I have gone 
too far, for as soon as I say it is^I apply the. categories of 
reality and existence. Now Kant himself has shown us that 
categories can only be applied to objects given in sensibility. 
But consciousness is not thus given. We have no rights 
therefore, to say of it, t^ 19; on the contrary, it is itself 
nothing but a representation, an idea. All my ideas or 
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representations are accompanied by tbe representation or. idea 
of the conjunction of all my representations or ideas in my - 
consciousness ; but it does not cease to be a mere representa« 
tion or idea because it thus accompanies all my representations. 
Of the entire process of knowledge there is thus left nothing 
whatever that can be regarded as a reality, as an actuality/ 
All realities, my. own self included, have resolved themselves 

1 into mere representation ; and as there is no reality whatever 

which I could apply to the representation as a test^. I am 
unable any longer to distinguish it from a mere dreauL Nor 
can it any longer be maintained * that < necessity and universal 

I validity appertain to this representation. The necessity and 

universal validity asserted by Kant to belong to our know- 

[ ' ledge rested on the assumption that it was common to the 

human race, and that all the members of the human race 
were oiganized alike as regards pure reason. But if the 

I human race is converted into a mere subjective representation, 

there can be no such thing as necessary and universally valid 
knowledge. And if all law and rule thus disappear from our 
knowledge, it becomes a purely accidental capricious play of 

f representations, in nowise ^distinguishable from a dream. 

However frequently the same images and representations recur 
in dreams, they do not therefore cease to be dream-pictures. 

Kant's anxiety was to set the objectivity of human know- 
ledge on a sure and firm foundation ; his efforts have ended 
in transforming all knowledge into illusioa The critical 
philosophy is a philosophy of subjectivity, which first lands us 
in soUpiigm, and then conducts logically to pure Ulutumism 
and nihiliinL 

Our criticism of Kant'^ theory of knowledge has now 
necessarily reached its goal. If that which was the object of 

\ , criticism has itself dissolved away, nothing remains upon 

which criticism can work. It has become evident that the 



* Cp. Sir W. Hamflton'f Di8eu$$hn$ on ReH pw 129, note, wkera it fonnd a 
fooution from FIchte.— G. B. X. 
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Kantian theory of IcnoTrledge rests on a false foundation, and 

that, logically followed out^ it issues in sheer nonentity. Kant \ 

has involuntarily demonstrated that the isolated subject reaches ' ^ 

and accomplishes nothing — nay more, that it cannot maintain ij 
even its own existence. 



§ 8. Th4 negative result thus reached involves the reverse 
pasUive result. 

But this purely negative result is tlie negation of itself, 
for a knowledge which knows nothing puts an end to itself. 
This negative result ther/^fore necessarily involves one that is 
positive. What this positive result is we shall see if we 
look back to the course pursued by our negative criticism of 
the Kantian theory of cognition. 

We have seen that, in the first place, by starting with the 
abstract separation of the thing as it is in itself from the thing 
as it is for, or as it appears to us, that theory shuts the door 
in its own face, unless it ascribe to itself beforehand a know- 
ledge which its own principles exclude ; that, in .the second , ^ 
place, in the course of its further development, it falls into 
perpetual self-contradictions, and demonstrates its own un* 
tenableness ; that, in the third place, the abstract separation 
of the thing as it is in itself from the thing as it for us^ « \ 
involves the entire abolition of objective knowledge ; and that, «^ 
in the fourth place, the same abstract separation necessarily 
lands us in the denial of the thing as it is in itselt 

This theory of cognition, therefore, owing to its inner self- 
contradictions, is altogether untenable, and makes shipwreck 
on its own inner impossibility. In fact, to distinguish and 
separate, in the abstract manner proposed by Kant, between 
phenomena and things-in-themselves is an impossible task. He 
made this separation, indeed, the very starting-point of his phflo- 
sophy ; though he never ofiTered more than a show of proof of 
it But the complete carrying out of this necessary presnppoei- 
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tion — as he counts it — results in the denial of all knowledge 
of truth, and at last in an idealism which throws all reality 
overboard, and plunges into utter nihilisuL His own work 
thus furnishes a complete reduetio ad alsurdum of that pre- 
liromary divorce between phenomenon and noumenon which 
constitutes its point of departure. Things-in-themselves can- 
not be absolutely outside things as tJiej appear to us : such 
is the position to which Kant himself, in his own despite, has 
conducted us. The thing-in-itself and the phenomenon can- 
not possibly be so related, that the latter is alone in us and 
the former outside us, absolutely disconnected from the pheno- 
menon. Were this the relation of the two to each other, it 
would indeed be useless to ask what the thing-in-itself really 
is. The question cannot, in fact, be put ; for the thing-in- 
itself being d priori conceived as the indeterminate, as that 
whose nature we are unable to describe, the very question 
involves the impossibility of an answer.^ It is that to which 
every sort of determination is directly opposed as being 
wholly external to it, and belonging solely to the mind. But 
if the thing-in-itself is simply x, the absolutely indeterminate 
and indeterminable, the phenomenon, too, jn its turn loses all 
real content. When Kant teaches that an appearance (pheno- 
' menon) presupposes something that appears, but that this 
something beiQg the thing-in-itself must be unknowable, he 
falls intb a contradictiop. , For if the thing-in-itself is totally 
.unknowable, it cannot appear: he therefore speaks of an 
appearance where there is nothing to appear; and, as he 
himself confesses, this is nonsense. If it is to be appearance, 
it must be the appearing of an essence or essential nature, 
that is, of a thing-in-itself. An appearance must be that in 
which the being shows itself or appears ; and the essential 
being, or substance, or thing-in-itself, is that which manifests 
itself in the phenomenon. The thing-in-itself cannot con- 
sequently be indeterminate and unknowable. As Hegel 
^JltgA, WU$e»iehi^ dtrLogik,! Bd. 1 Bach (Irted. 1812, p. M). 
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remarks, it is indiscreet to require of the thing-in-itself more i.^ 

than that it should express, and thus show itselt It does \ 

not at all foUow^ on that account, that the essential bebg is ][ 

identical with the manifestation, the inner with the outer; ** 

that the former has emptied itself into the latter — ibeen ^' 

taken completelj up into it. Nor does this view of the 

matter imply that the being may be completely fathomed^ ■* 

but merely that it may be known through the medium of its 

self-manifestation. An appearance in which no being appears 

is in reality no longer appearance, but empty show.^ If the ! ' 

essential being or the thing-in-itsdf oannot be known by i t 

means of its manifestation, there is an end to all knowledge 

of truth — it is reduced to illusion: — contrary to its own 

purpose, the Kantian theory of cognition proves this to 

demonstration. 

It is a strange inconsistency, to claim to teach truth and 
at the same time to maintain its unknowablenesa This is 
just the self-contradiction of scepticism, to doubt of all truth, 
and yet to regard its own doubt as true. How can I lay 
down what shall be true for me, without building on some I 

foundation or other of knowledge — ^knowledge that must be 
absolutely and unconditionally true ; in other words, without 
taking for granted the possibility of a knowledge of the truth 
in itselt 7 The Kantian philosophy proves that.^the two 
stand or fall together. He /who denies the* knowableness ^ jj ' 

of absolute and essential truth, has no alternative but to deny j 1 1 

also the knowableness of that which is truth in relation to 
us; nay more, he will supply in himself an example and { ! ' 

demonstration of the reduction of all truth to mere empty j I | 

seeming. 

Further, Kant has therefore involuntarily furnished the 

proof that things-in-themselves and phenomena must stand 

to each other in a different relation from that which he positSL 

At the very same time, he himself passes beyond the abstract 

> See Kots 10 in Appendii. 
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I separateness whicli be asserts; nay, more, lie cannot help 

presupposing that things-in-themselves are knowable. For, 
in tracing to tbem the sensuous impressions which form the 
material of our intuitions, he predicates of them causality. 
But if they can work upon us as causes, they must have a 
reality of their own; for surely, that which works is reaL 
Still further, how shall we account for the great variety of 
the impressions produced on us by things, the differences in 
the way in which we are affected by them, but by means of 
cBstinctions and determinations found in the things-in-them-. • 
selvea? What relations now do these determinations, which 
appertain to the things-in-themselves, hold to those ot our 
faculty of knowledge ? Were the two totally heterogeneous, 
how^ could the things-in-themselves accommodate themselves 
to the forms of our mind ? Are we not therefore driven to 
assume an inner relation or affinity between them? Kant 

/ ^ himself, as we foimd, could not help ascribing causality and 

reality to things-in-themselves: — ^must not then the other 
categories of our understanding be also predicable of them 1 
If only <me categoiy, that of reality, belongs to the things-in- 
themselves, all ^he rest must belong to them.^ In some sense 
or other they must be substances, that is, they must have 
being in themselves. ' If they produce impressions on us 
that qualitatively differ, they themselves must qualitatively 
differ from each other: — quality, that is, mnst appertain to 
them, and so forth. Categories, therefore, have not merely 
abstractly subjective value. The alternative posited by Kant, 
that they must either be derived, with Hume, exclusively from 
experience ; in which case they are neither & priori nor neces- 
saiy ; or be found exclusively in us, and inasmuch as they 
are the condition of the possibility of experience, precede all 
experience, lacks justification. Granting that there are concep- 

\.\ tions of our understanding which lie h priori ready in us, and 

inake experience possible, it does not at all follow that they are 
> See Gideon Splcker, Kani, ^ume^ and Berkeley, Berlin 1875, p. 125. 
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lerefore nothing but determinations of the mind, and have 
existence in things-in-themselves. Categories can only be' ^ | 

[lought in an understanding. Consequentlj, reasons Eant» 
bey are only to be found in the mind, and they are not to 
e found in the things. We have seen that this assumption 
;ads to the total abolition of objective rational knowledge. ji 

7e must therefore reason contrariwise — ^if the categories are 
nly conceivable in an understanding, they give proof to us ^ 
f the existence of an understanding in the things themselves 
rliich is independent of us ; and as reason can but be every- 
where in harmony with itself, for, were the contrary the case, 
bjective truth would be inconceivable, things-in-themselves 
nd the knowing mind must hold to each other a relation 
{ necessary correspondence. Here lies the truth of the 
undamental thought of the ^ IcktUUdts - phtlosophUf'* — the * 
ruth, namely, that that, which knows in us is the same as 
hat which is known. Our understanding must be propor- 
Lonal or answer to things ; and its fundamental conceptions 
nust be conceptions of the necessary fundamental relations 
f things, that is, of the world of the objective. 

Thus the Kantian philosophy conducts us to the very 
pposite of that which it intended. ThingB-inrthemadtu art 
tuneable; and the categories are determinations of thinffs-if^ 
hcmsdves. This is the positive remit of its theory^ cognition, 
^e must either allow ourselves to be Jed by Kant beyond /^ 

Cant to a theory of cognition which admits the possibility of 
t knowledge of objective truth, or content ourselves with \ 

>lank iUusianism; that is, we must speak of appearances in 
irhich nothing appears ; of senses which perceive nothing; of 
n understanding which understands nothing real ; in a word, 
9e must accept a theory .of knowledge which is in reality a 
heory, a science, a philosophy of ignorance, of agnosticism, i 
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38 THB KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER IL 
Kant's transcendental DiALBCTia 



§ 9. Critical examination of the edifiu raised 5y Kant en 
his theory of cognition, 

Kant's theory of knowledge forms the basis of his entire 
philosophy. This basis having shown itself to be untenable, 
the examination of the edifice built thereon need not detain 
us long. 

The Transcendental Dialectic deduces the conclusions affect- 
ing the conceptions of pure reason which flow from the 
epistemological principles laid down by him. The under- 
standing is the faculty of thinking finite things under the 
form of conceptions. These conceptions of the understanding, 
however, contain no more than the unity of reflection on 
phenomena, so far as tliey are supposed to belong of necessity 
to a possible empirical consciousness/ Reason, on the con- 
trary, as the faculty of principles, seeks to discover the 
unconditioned, which answers to and completes the conditioned 
knowledge of the understanding — ^that unconditioned without 
which the knowledge of the understanding would lack unity.' 
I , Its conceptions are thei^fore inferences, and relate to some- 

thing which is and will ever remain beyond experience. The 
conceptions thus arrived at by inference, and not merely by 
reflection, are designated transcendental ideas. They are the 
ideas of the Soul^ as the absolute unity of the thinking 
subject ; of the World, as the absolute unity of the series of ' 
conditions of phenomena, or of the sum-total of phenomena ; 
• and of the Deity as the absolute unity of the condition of all 
.^ ' objects of thought whatever, or of the being of all beings.* 

* Kaikt' shows that the realit^r of the said^ ideas cannot be 

\ Kritik der rtinen Vernutrft (Eidmaim), p. MS. 
•75Hl.p.260. * iUI. pp. 263, 27Sf. 
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proved. By the theory of cognition, which he had previously 

expounded, all real knowledge was limited to experience. \ 

We have, it is true, an A priori knowledge ; but this relates 5 

merely to the empty forms under which we perceive or intuite ?, 

and know, as the conditions of possible experience. . They ^i 

lack content until they are referred to an object given in ^ 
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perception. Heal knowledge first becomes ours when pheno- 
mena, that is, objects of empirical perception (intuition), are 
subsumed under categories of the understanding. ' Now, 
inasmuch as objects answering to the said ideas cannot be 
given in sensibility, that is, presented to the senses, we can 
have no knowledge of them. When, therefore, our reason 
forms these ideas, it is simply drs^ving condnsions from some- 
thing we know to something of which we have no sort of 
conceptioa To form a conception of the understanding 
regarding the objects of the reason is impossible ; for concep- 
tions of the understanding are such as can become matter 
of perception as phenomena. If, nevertheless, we apply the 
conceptions of the understanding, contrary to their own 
nature, to the objects denoted by the transcendental ideas^ 
the result is that the reason becomes entangled in deception . 
and seeming, in illicit conclusions, in a dialectic of illusion.. 
In psychology it substitutes a really existent egp^ as object or 
as soul, for the ego, which is merely the formal subject of the 
process of thought ; in cosmology it gets entangled in irreoon- < 
cilable antinomies, finding itself compelled to lay down and 
establish contradictory propositions regarding the same object ; 
as, for example, with regard to the limitedness and unlimited- 
nesB of the world in time and space, and the freedom of tber 
will and determinism ; theology, finally, has for its object an 

, ideal of the pure reason, which is nothing more than a sub- 
jective necessity of thought, from which no' conclusion ais to . , . 
its objective reality can be drawn. • 
The ideas of the reason are, therefore, not constitutivei 

. principles of transcendent knowledge, that is, of knowledge 
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40 THE KAKHAjr PHILOSOPHT. 

passing beyond experience. Only an immanent use may 
consequently be made of tbem ; that is, they may be 
brought into relation with objects of the understanding only. 
** Reason never enters into direct relation to objects^ but 
solely to the understanding, and by means thereof to its own 
empirical use; it is not its business therefore to supply 
conceptions of objects, but merely to order them and to give 
them that unity which they may have in their utmost possible 
extension."^ Season, accordingly, may be described as the 
understanding of the understanding, and transcendental ideas 
are simply principles by which the use of the understanding 
is to be regulated, which prescribe the method by which the 

I knowledge of nature, as the legitimate field of reason, may be 

conducted or reduced to the greatest possible systematic 

J unity. • 

I It appears then that^ with regard to everything that lies 

beyond sensuous experience, we are condemned to complete 

r ignorance. The understanding applies its forms of thought 

exclusively to sensuous objects, without^ however, gaining 
thereby any truer acquaintance with the real nature of things, 
seeing that it can never have anything to do with things-in- 
themselves, but merely with subjective phenomena. No use 
whatever can be made of the categories of the understanding 
on that which is beyond the range of sense and its affections. 
The human mind is therefore incapable of knowing truth. 

A singular result this, at which the Critique of Pure Season 
thus arrives. It limits real knowledge entirely to sensuous 
experience ; but as sensuous experience can merely supply us 
with subjective appearances^ it follows, or rather is ipso facto 
declared, that truth lies not in sensuous experience, but 
beyond and above it We are also at the same time assured 
that knowledge of whatever transcends sensuous experience is 
merely the semblance of knowledge — illusion. On the one 
hand, therefore, that is set before us as truth which, on the 
' KrUUt der reinen Vemu^ft (ErdmannX p. 071. 
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§ 10. An end is thus put theoretically to all rdigiofi. 

For religion has to do with what essentially is, with the 
absolutely true, that is, with that which is true independently 
of our consciousness. At first sight, indeed, the result thus 
arrived at may seem favourable to the Christian faith. If it 
be true that reason is incapable of knowing supersensuous 
things, must not a revelation be necessary ? The- position 
described seems to correspond to the doctrine of the CShurch, 
that human reason is blind in relation to God and divine things. 

In point of fact, however, the very possibility of a revela- 
tion is thus denied. For revelation is surely in some sense 
or other the communication of a knowledge which man has 
not apart from revelation. But £ant has shown us that the 
laws to which our knowledge is subjecteij, themselves prevent 
us from knowing anything supersensuous. Bevelation cannot 
afiect this position of matters ; for the knowledge given by 
revelation, so far as it is to be human knowledge, must dearly 
be subject to the necessary conditions on which^men know. 
Consequently such a thing as knowledge by means of revela* 
tion is impossible. The very capability of receiving a revelation 
is thus denied to the human mind ; and the will of God to 
reveal Himself, if such a will existed, must always be frus- 
trated by the incapacity inherent in the very constitution of 
the human mind. The blindness of human reason is thus 
radical and incurable. 

How far this conclusion is from being legitimate and well 
founded may be shown with little difficulty. It stands and 
falls with the theory of cognition, which it presupposes, and 
from which it is drawn. That entire theory having been 






principles laid down, can only be regarded as subjective 
appearance ; and, on the other hand, that in which the truth \ 

by rights ought to be sought, is declared to be a mere figment l 

of the fancy, mere show and illusion. 
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42 THK KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY/ 

shown to be self-contradictoiy and untenable, tbe conclusion 
drawn from it bj Kant, that we are incapable of a knowledge 
of the objects to which transcendental ideas relate, becomes, 
ipso fado^ invalid and nulL Specially groundless is the 
assumption, that because no objects answering to those ideas 
can be given in sense, therefore they must be unknowable. 
For even the thing-in-itself, that transcendental object which 
lies at the basis of all that appears, even that, according to 
Kant, is not given in sense ; yet, as we have seen, hiis theory 
of cognition is driven, agsdnst its own purpose, to confess that 
the thing-in-itself must be knowable. Clearly, then, the 
proposition that the supersensuous cannot be regarded as true 
because it is not sensuously perceptible, is essentially sd/-- 
coniradidory, A barbarous way this of philosophizing upon 
the highest conceptions of the human intellect. A condition 
is thus laid down which is altogether foreign and contradictoiy 
to the thing to which it relates. It is a tautological proposi-^ 
tion, that the supersensuous is not sensuous. Naturally 
enough. How could the infinite so make itself known sis 
j< that we should be able to form a sensuous image of it 7 But^ 

as Hegel justly remarks, " it is scarcely the thing to ask of 
the infinite that it prove its existence by means of sensuous 
perception; mind exists only for mind.''^ The conceptions 
of reason are to be regarded as mere ideas, we are told, to 
ascribe to which essential truth and reality ~ would be an act 
of utter caprice and fool-hardihood.*' And why ? ^ Because 
they cannot occur in experience." ^Who could ever have 
imagined," asks Hegel, "* that philosophy would deny reality 
and truth to the intellifftbUia, simply because they are destitute 
of the temporally and spiritually determined matter of sense?"* 
Kant supposes himself to have proved that real knowledge 
is entirely limited to sensuous experience; whence he draws 
the conclusion that there can be no knowledge of that which is 

1 Hegd*s Ot$ckichl€ der Phai^topkU, p. 67S. 
• Hcgd^t Io9i», S Bd. p. tL . 
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'Beyond sensuous experience, showing at the same time that 
the inferences of reason, which are supposed notwithstanding l| 

to guide us to such knowledge, are all invalid. At this 
point, however, he overlooks the fact that there is an imme- 
diate certainty which precedes everj inference of reason and 
all reflection of the understanding, and which in point of 
strength of conviction is inferior to no certainty based on 
inference. Whether there are things outside of us at all must 
dlways remain doubtful, if it were not matter of immediate 
certituda For it is absolutely impossible to prove their exist- 
ence by any kind of reasoning. All I could possibly do would 
be to infer from affections of my consciousness the existence 
of something which I represent to myself as outside of me ; 
but as this representation is itself in turn a part of the con- 
tents of my consciousness, the question still arises, how I am to 
pass from this content of consciousness to a being outside of 
my consciousness 7 According to Hartmann/ the problem to 
be solved by a theory of cognition is this — Whether con- 
sciousness -can transcend its immanent sphere, and attain to 
that which is in and of itself? And if so, how 1 But to put 
the problem in this shape is to put it so as to show the ; ;j 

impossibility of a solution. The very form of statement 
involves a specific presupposition, namely, the Kantian one of 
the abstract separation of subject and object, of consciousness | jj 

and essential being: If this be conceded, there is no such c 
thing as a bridge from one to the other; all our knowledge 
lies within a circle out of which there is no exit ; and that 
circle is the subject itself; objective reality is inaccessible. 
But this abstract separation is not a necessary, it is an arbi- 
trary assumption ; instead of being a first principle, an original 
position, it is the disintegration of an original unity. We 
must either be prepared to renounce all objective knowledge, 
or to allow that what Kant dualistically puts asunder should 
really be conceived as constituting an original and immediate 
> HtrtnuuiB, PhOoiophit de$ UtAewimtent p. SM. 
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44 THE EANTIAK PHILOSOPHT. 

unity. If this unity is not given and posited in an original 
act of consciousness as such, it can never be established by 
any succeedbg process of reflection. But a consideration of 
the very nature of consciousness shows us that in it subjective 
and objective are immediately combined, and that though in 
their union they may well be distinguished from each other, 
they cannot be separated. 

§ 11. Sd/'Consciousness the solid starting-paint of all 
TcnoiwUdgu 

The fixed point cTappui and starting-point of all real know- 
ledge is self-consciousness. We are immediately certain of 
ourselves, of our own being. But we become conscious of 
ourselves only in relation to things outside of ourselves, and 
in the act of distinguishing them from oursdves. The reality 
of things out of us is therefore as certain as the reality of our 
own self. The one stands and falls with the other. The 
I moment^ therefore, Kant separated objective and subjective 

J consciousness from each other, instead of simply distinguishing 

them whilst at the same time confessing their inner related- 
ness, the reality alike of subject and object became doubtful, 
— ^became, in fact, a problem. For him the ego is simply a 
function of consciousness ; hence his inference that the exist- 
ence of the soul cannot be proved. Tet when the ego recog- 
nises itself as the principle of its own thought, it is in the 
very act certain of its own reality ; and this certitude is so 
clear and certain that it serves as a presupposition for all other 
forms of certitude — ^nay more, without it nothing whatever 
could be thought as certain.^ And in this consciousness there 
is posited the consciousness of an objective world outside 
ofuiL 
^ Equally too the consciousness of an ixbsoluU Icing. Eant has 

refuted the traditional proofs of the existence of God. • But 
^ Sat Kole 11 ia ippcaaix. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS POSITS THK OBJECTIYI. 45 

all proofs of the existeuce of God presuppose the idea of God. 
How does this idea itself come to be ours 7 It cannot pos- 
sibly become ours through the mere expansion of our Imow- 
ledge of finite things. For how could I arrive at the infinite 
and absolute by a process of expanding the finite and condi- 
tioned, unless I previously had the idea of the infinite and 
absolute in me 7 Besides, the infinite is not a mere expansion 
of the finite ; the distinction between the two is not merely one 
of degree ; the infinite is not simply the negation of the finite, 
but a positive reality. How then could the finite fill me 
with the idea of that which it itself does not contain, if my 
consciousness does not beforehand of itself reach out beyond 
the finite t There is no way, therefore, in which the con- 
sciousness of God could be abstracted from the consciousness 
of the world, or be generated by the mere contemplation of 
nature. This, indeed, is so evident, that even a mind as 
negative as that of David Strauss, at a time when he had not 
yet thrown himself into the arms of Darwinism and Mate- 
rialism, was compelled to confess that the idea of God, like 
the other ^ ideas,*' ^ had its essential or potential ground in 
the very constitution of the human mind, and is only developed 
and brought to consciousness by outward perceptions and 
experiences;"^ that the conviction of the existence of an 
absolute being must therefore, in the last instance, be drawn 
out of our own inner being, the contemplation of the external 
world simply serving to evoke it or call it forth.* Human 
consciousness is in. itself, ipso fado, at one and the same time 
knowledge of itself and knowledge of an absolute being ; man 
cannot become conscious of himself without becoming aware 
of his relation to an absolute being.' 

If, then, the consciousness of God is necessarily posited 
along with the consciousness of self, the former can no more 
rest on illusion than the latter. Moreover, the idea of God as 

> Stniut, DU chriitUcKe OlambenAhre, toL L S7S. 
*/M.p.8S5. s See Koto 12 in Appendix. 
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46 THE KAKTIilN PHILOSOPHT* 

8ttch involves Us reality. This kernel of the ontological aiigu- 
ment Eanf 8 criticism did not succeed in upsetting ; and it is 
surely a piece of intolerable scepticism to characterize the idea' 
of God, with Elant^ as an essential and necessary thought of 
human reason, and yet at the same time to controvert our 
right to ascribe to it reality, on the ground that the existence 
of an object does not necessarily follow from its being con- 
ceived.^ Such a course of procedure is only possible to a 
dualism which capriciously rends subjective and objective 
truth asunder, and by doing so, as we have seen, renounces 
the attainment of rational knowledge. We scarcely need, 
indeed, to disclaim the notion that any and every representa- 
tion of any and every object necessarily involves the reality 
of the object ; but reason contains within itself the conditions 
of recogmsing the contingence and non-essentiality of any 
particular representation or idea. If, however, the idea of the 
absolute unity and truth of all being is an essentially true 
and necessary thought, which Kant affirms, then, as the 
absolute principle of all things cannot be otherwise conceived 
than as having existence, the idea thereof necessarily involves 
the certainty of its own reality ; nor can such reality be denied 
it without pronouncing human reason radically deceptive or 
illusive, and thus entirely doing away with the objective truth 
of rational knowledge as such.' We possess then an immediate 
and original certainty of the existence 'of God as of that of our 
own existence. But tbis is not all Kant recognises only 
sensuous experience, and consequently denies to us an experi- 
mental knowledge of God. As though we had no experience 
of our own inner life without the intervention of the senses 1 
The mind, the soul, is surely the most proper and veritable 
object of its own experience. So, too, God is the object of 
experience — not indeed of sensuous, but of spiritual or mental 

^ 8ce Kote 18 In Appendix. 

* Karl Fhaipp Fischer, OrunitAgt det S^iUmi der PhOoiophie, yoL iu. 1888, 
p. 100; Mea)80liitXHe/(leeiierC7ar(A€ir,p. 48. See Note U in Appendix. 
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«xperienc& He is inwardly apprehended and perceived ; and 
this comes about, on the one hand, because He enters into 
living relation to man, and gives Himself to be apprehended 
by him ; and, on the other hand, because the capability of ) 1 

discerning and perceiving the Divine Spirit is grounded in the >* 

kinship of man to God. By means of this rational sensibility, f I 

or, in other words, of this organ for the perception of the | ! 

absolute, man perceives God in his own inner being,^ no less 
than in the processes of nature and in the course of human • • 

history. And the universal human reason, which expresses 
itself in the cojisensiu gentium, that is, in the fact that all 
nations through their religions testify to the existence of a 
Divine Being, has a right to claim the recognition of its reality 
and truth. Even a David Strauss could not help granting, 
that ** a kernel of truth is as certainly to be found in any 
notion universally diffused among nations, as a shell of 
ignorance and imagination.** * Were we to hold that the 
mind of universal man could and necessarily must fall a prey 
to illusion anent the question of the existence of God, ** we 
should be withholding from it,** says a recent writer, ^the 
respect which is its due, and ought not to characterize this 
unbelief of the possibility of the knowledge of truth as 
modesty. On the contrary, the conceit of having put a com- 
plete end to the scientific investigation of objective truth 
really involves the haughty presumption of pronouncing judg- 
ment on the systems of all the philosophers who have honestly 
and truly followed in the footsteps of Plato, as well as a 
renunciation of that knowledge of the truth which is the end 
and aim of all true culture, and should by no means be 
regarded as humility and self-restraint'' * So, too, says Hegel, 
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* D. F. StrauM, Die ehrUaiche OlavbauiUKre, toL L p. S98. P I 
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* With tnch expretsions of indignation does a calm and lober inqnirar Uk« 
K. Fh. Fischer repel the tceptidam of Kant Sat kit OrundxOgt de» S^dmu j . i 

dtr Phihaopkief Tol. i p. 81. Fr. Ton Baader alio ezprMaea kimielf to tha i 
effect and in tha same nauner. 
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48 THE KAKTIAN PBILOSOPHT. 

" It is a very false Christian humility and modesty that aims 
at distinguishing itself by emphasizing its own miserableDess. 
A recognition, like this, of its own emptiness is rather a piece 
of inordinate self-complacency. We ought rather to rise 
above such spurious self-abasement, and to commend true 
humility by laying hold of the divine." * 
j<, God then, like the soul, is an object of immediate certitude 

i| and of spiritual experienca But if this be the case, the task 

l' is imposed on the intellect of thinking out what is thus given 

I, as a matter of certainty and experience, and of dealing with it 

scientifically in harmony with the general laws and conditions 
of knowledga 

According to Kant, indeed, this is absolutely impossible, 
inasmuch as the conceptions of the understanding are appli- 
cable solely to phenomena. Whence also he denies that God 
and the soul can be objects of theoretical knowledge^ and 
I relegates both ideas to the domain of the practical reason. 

But even here, too, he falls into palpable contradictions. 
' Either the supersensuous is unthinkable, or it must be 

P thought under the forms which govern thought in general. 

If, however, it be absolutely unthinkable, its existence is no 
1 { longer problematical — ^it must simply be denied. But this is 

'I not what Kant intends. In his view, the transcendental 

,|' ideas are necessary products of the reason, consequently 

thinkable by the reason; though we are not warranted 
in attributing to them objective reality. Tet if they 
I ; are really thinkable, they must be thinkable according 

> > to the laws to which all thought as such is subject Hence, in 

; I conceding the thinkableness of the supersensuous, Kant himself 

I ' concedes that the use of the categories is not restricted solely 

i to phenomena, that is, to empirical intuitions ; but that they 

•|i may also be applied to the supersensuous.* We have seen 

' already that the thing-in-itself« which, according to Kant, is 

; I « Hegel's Wtrhe. toL xr. find ed. p. 529. 

' See Note 16 in Appendix. 
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the transcendental object lying at the foundation or bacic 
of the phenomenal, is by no means ontside the domain of the 
categories ; that, on the contrary, as soon as the abstract separa- 
tion of the thing-in-itself and the thing for ns is given np, 
that moment the applicability of the categories to the former 
as well as to the latter has to be conceded. 



§ 12. The caUgaries appliccMe also to the supersensual. 

We now further discover that the categories relate also to 
the superscnmaus, to the objects of the transcendental ideas ; 
and that even if their reality is to be denied, they cannot be 
otherwise thought than under the categories of the under- 
standing. These categories therefore are not merely subjec- 
tive forms of our consciousness, incapable of containing the 
truth,^ but the laws of our thought have an absolute and 
all-embracing truth and validity. To deny this is to do away 
with the objective truth of knowledge. If the categories are, 
as Kant teaches, merely a subjective arrangement and 
determination of our faculty of knowledge, we are unable 
by their means to know anything ; tor by the very fact of 
their application, everything that becomes an object of our 
knowledge is transformed into a mere relation to ourselves, 
which as such exists solely in us, not outside -of us; all 
knowledge is accordingly reduced to a simple relation of^ 
our knowing to itself 

It cannot be, however, that the conceptions of our under- 
standing are applicable solely to a limited domain of exist- 
ences — say, that embraced by sensuous experience; and that 
what lies beyond, namely, supersensuous and religious truth, 
the world of the intdliffibilia, follows other laws — laws which 
are not binding for our rational thought Kant, it is true, 
represents the objectivity of knowledge as consisting exdu- 
sively in its universal validity, that is, for men. Whether 
> See Note 17 In Appendix. 
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the laws of our thonglit are valid for l)dng8 of a diflTerent 
oiganization and for an absolute intelligence, must^ he main- 
tains^ always remain doubtful Though twice two are equal 
to four for us, it must, on this view, be open to question, 
whether twice two may not equal five for non-human beings ; 
and whether to an absolute intelligence the one statement no 
less than the other may be erroneous. Were this the case, 
the laws of identity and contradiction, which dominate all 
human thought whatever be its subject^ could not be true in 
themselves ; and not only would human thought be resolved 
into mere subjective opinion, but there never could be under 
{, ! any circumstances anything essentially true, any objective 

truth; there would remain nothing but particular and sub* 
■ jective truths, which are valid soldy in relation to the 

' individuals thinking them, and to their special constitution, 

I I and which might readily be mutually contradictoiy. If we 

I i are not prepared entirely to deny objective truth, and thus 

j ! to give up the very notion of rational knowledge, we shall 

I I be compelled to allow that the laws of reason are objectively 

i : and absolutely valid and necessary; yea, that not merely for 

I , other creatures than men, but also for deity. To assume that 

I I ! human nature has been arbitrarily or accidentally organized 

J to think according to the laws imposed on it, would involve 

fij; the complete destruction of objective truth. The laws of 

reason have not been capriciously prescribed by the Creator. 
That our subjective reason is oiganized as it is, can only be 
grounded in the fact that, as such, it is in harmony with the 
objective reason of the universe, and with the absolute reason 
to which both alike owe their origin* It cannot possibly be 
otherwise if the finite reason is an image of the absolute 
reason, inwardly akin thereto and a participator thereia If 
this be not the case, how can it be regarded as reason at all 7 
Only on the assumption that the laws of human reason are 
identicsl with those which the absolute reason by an inner 
necessity of its own nature bears or contains within itself, 
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and which belong to the objective leason immanent in the -, 

universe, can there be such a thing as objective truth, or the i 

capability of recognising it Truth, then, is as really tiiith ^ 

in itself as it is truth for ns; whereas, as we have seen, if \ 

truth for us is to be separated from the truth as it is in itself, I ' ' 

truth even for us can no longer be retained. 

In this case, however, there is no longer any meaning in 
the affirmation that the supersensuous cannot be known by 
us. Does it not belong to the domain of the very same 
reason in which we ourselves participate t Nor may the 
deity any longer be regarded as something foreign and hetero- ^ 

geneous, if on no other ground, because our own rational 
knowledge necessarily presupposes an absolute reason ; for ^ 

it would cease to be rational if it did not participate in the 
absolutely Bational And this absolutely Rational cannot be 
a mere representation, a mere idea having subjective validity, 
but must have a real existence; unless it have, all our 
rational knowledge resolves itself into simple illusion. Our 
thinking can have objective truth only on the supposition 
of such real existence. 

On the other hand, it is easily seen that if the categories ' j 

are merely forms of our subjective knowledge, our knowledge I 

can only have relative truth. On this supposition, absolute . j ! 

truth would be an impossibility for us; nay more, the very 
thought of an absolute would be impossible. It could opt 
then even be said, as Kant in contradiction to his own theory ii ;.. 

of cognition says, that the idea of the absolute is to be re- 
garded as a necessary conception of the reason ; on the con- 
trary, the assumption of the subjectivity of the forms of our 
knowledge necessarily involves the exclusion of the idea of 
the absolute from our thought ; the relative alone can then 
be matter of thought In maintaining the contrary, Kant 
contradicts himself. But if, as considered in itself, he rightly 
enough maintains, though inconsistently with his theory of: 
cognition, the idea of God is a necessary conception of the 
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52 THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 



haman reason ; and if it is the idea of that object the very 
conception of which necessarily implies its own reality,— 
which can only be questioned by a dualism and scepticism 
like Kant's own, — a basis of necessity is provided for the 

'^1' objective truth of our knowledge in this actually existing 

relation. For the absolutely unconditioned is that by which 
eveiything else is conditioned. Everything, therefore^ is 
subject to the conditions which the unconditioned bears 
within itselt Everything that exists stands consequently 
in a necessary relation to an absolutely leUnt, an absolutely 
true and valid ; for this same reason all things that exist 

< ] must be inwardly related to and agree with each other.^ The 

organization of our intelligence must therefore by its very 
constitution be inwardly related alike to the absolute being 
and to the objective universe; it cannot be determined by 
laws which are absolutely heterogeneous to the latter, but 
must be proportional to it The ultimate ground, both of 
the intelligibility of things and of the objective truth of our 
thinking, is therefore the relation alike of the objective world 
and of the human mind to an absolute being, and the relation 
therein involved of all the spheres of being to each other. 
As far as this point is concerned, it does not matter whether 
the panthebtic or theistic view of the absolute is adopted. 

1 1 i But if, with materialism and atheism, the absolute be alto- 

I , gather denied, or with the critical philosophy regarded as 

non-existent for the theoretical intellect, we shall be shut up 
by an internal necessity to a theory of cognition that converto 
and resolves all objective truth into truth that is merely 
relative and subjective. 

So impossible, then, is it to eliminate the knowledge of a 
really existent absolute from theoretical philosophy, and to 
treat the existence of God as non-real for the theoretical 
reason, that apart from the recognition alike of the absolute 
and God, in other words, of a God who is the Absolute, it is 
* See Note IS In Appendix. 
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impossible to arrive at a theory that conld supply a guarantee 

of the objective truth of human knowledge.^ But if God — i 

not merely as an idea, but as a real existence — is the supreme 

condition of the objective truth of our theoretical knowledge, 

the doctrine of a really existing God cannot possibly be foreign J 

and heterogeneous to theoretical thought, but must have a ' 

place within the same. Indeed, Kant himself did not succeed j 

in proving that the objects to which the transcendental ideas 

refer are not also objects of the theoretical reason. We have 

also seen that the theoretical intelligence has an immediate < 

knowledge and a spiritual experience, not only of itself, but i 

also of God. God, therefore, as well as the soul, is an object ; 

of theoretical knowledge; and the knowledge of both la : 

revindicated for the theoretical reason. 

CHAPTER IIL 

KAXT'S PRACnCAIi PHILOSOPHY. I 



§ 13. Moral and religious tnUh to he established through 
the practical reasofL 

After having shown, as he thought^ that theoretical know- 
ledge, so far as it is real, is altogether restricted to sensuous ' j 

experience, and thus set impassable limits to^knowledga, | ; 

Kant proceeded to lay what he considers a sure foundation l 

for moral and religious truths and thus to regain what j 

theoretical philosophy had been obliged to surrender^ in the 
Critique of the Practical Beasai^ 

We find the moral law as an actuality of our consciousneas^ ' . 

as a fact of reason, in existence. So far as the moral law 
is the determining principle or ground of the will, so far ' i 

does it necessarily presuppose moral liberty. But the object S 

of a will that can be determined by the moral law is, of 
necessity, the realization and promotion of the highest good, 
* See Note 19 in Appendix. 
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that is, of the most perfect virtue in combiaation with the 
most complete happiness. Inasmuch as entire conformity of 
the will to the moral law is the supreme condition and 
* the first and foremost part of the highest good,** therefore 
practically necessary, whilst, at the same time, such conformity 
is nowhere to be found in the world of sense, it can only 
be attained by s^progrcssus in if\/lnUum; hence the postulate 
of the immortality of the wid} Still further, happiness^ as 
the agreement of nature with morality, presupposes a eaum 
of nature distinct, from nature, which contains within itself 
the ground of the connection* The cause, moreover, of 
this happiness can only be one that is congruous or agreeable 
to the moral spirit or disposition ; the cause of nature must 
therefore be a being endowed with understanding and will 
The postulate of the possibility of the highest good is conse- 
quently identical with that of the existence of God.* 

In this way it becomes evident that what was transcendent 
for the speculative reason is immanent in the practical 
reason, though only for a practical purpose. For neither 
the nature of our soul, nor the world of invisible realities 
{muTidus inieUiffibtlis), nor the Supreme Being, thus become 
Inowable as they are in themselves ; all that can be said is that 
we possess the conceptions of them, conjoined in the practical 
conception of the highest good; which supreme is the 
necessary object of our will, as bound to be determined by 
the moral law.* The three conceptions, fretdam, immortality, 
Ood, which remained problematic to the theoretie reason, 
are now, it is true, recognised as conceptions to which objects 
actually correspond; they possess objective reality; but we 
have not therefore attained a knowledge of these objects; 
no synthetic judgment whatever can be pronounced on them, 
because we have nothing of the nature of an intuition or 
perception of fhem; no theoretical use can therefore be 

> Kritik dir praiiUehen Vtrma^ BIga 1797, ]i. 91S it 
*/M.p.228r. <iWc{.p.2IO. 
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made of thenu^ The certainty of these postulates is ia no 
respect theoretical, consequently not apodeictical^ that is, a 
necessity as regards the object^ but merely an assumption 
necessary as regards the subject, in view of the fact that it 
has to follow its practical laws ; in short, the necessity of 
these postulates, as a hypothesis, is merely as the presup- 
position of moral activity.* 

These are the fnnd<amental thoughts of Kant*s practical 
philosophy, from which follows, by necessaiy inference, the 
reduction of religion to morality, attempted by Kant in his 
work, Rdigion within the Limits of Pure BeasoK? 

But this entire method of separating the theoretical and | 

practical reason, denying, as it does, that the conceptions of '- 

the practical reason can be objects of theoretical knowledge, \ . 

because being things-in-themselves and supersensuous they | 

cannot be given in (sensuous) intuition, has really no basis. r -. 

For, as we have seen, Kant, when dealing with the theoretical 
reason, did not succeed in showing that a theoretical know- I ] 

ledge of things-in-themselves is impossible; his own positions i ; 

lead^ indeed, rather to the opposite assumption. Tliings-in- ^ [ 

themselves cannot be absolutely^ unknowable unless all our ' I 

knowledge is to vanish in sheer illusion and nihilism. There 
is therefore no theoretical justification for this disjunction ;> j 

of the practical from the theoretical reason — ^ disjunction 
involving the denial of the theoretical knowableness of ^moral 
and religious truths. 

Further, the disjunction is essentiaUy u^vOiinhailU — and 
that too dbfedivdtf considered. For the absolutely good is 
necessarily one and the same with the absolutely true — as 
certainly as that the absolute itself is only one, and in the j 

diverse relations of its essence necessarily identical with ;j 

itselt Kant obscures the relation at the very outset, by ^! 

treating truth as mere appearance, instead of as that which ' 

> KrUikder jfraktUehen Vemui^ft, Kiga 1797, p. 24S. • lUi. ^ 21- ^ I j 

. ' Vie Beiigion inntrhaib dtr Oreutem der rtinen Vermmft^ ],:.•;>' i ^* 
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56 THE KAMTIAN PHIL080PHT. 

ia true in itself; thus, as we bave seen, denying the very 
existence of rational knowledga But if the object of 
theoretical knowledge is that which is true in itself as well 
as true for us, and the absolutely true is identical with the 
absolutely good, it follows that the good must be as much an 
object of theoretical knowledge as the true. 

Looking at the question from the point of view of the 
suhfed, it is impossible thus abstractly to separate the 
cognizing man from the man who morally wills; or to 
isolate either of them. Moral volition necessarily involves 
some measure of knowledge; for the moral will cannot set 
before itself as an object of volition that which it does not 
know. A man must have some knowledge of that which he 
set before him as object of volition and activity, Ignati 
nulla cupido — ^holds true also of moral desire. On the other 
hand, some measure or form of volition is also a constitutive 
element in all knowledge. One has to will to know the 
truth in order to know it How can the domain of the 
practical reason be isolated from that of the theoretical, as 
long as the theoretically-intellectual and the morally-practical 
consciousness cannot be separated from each other f 

Still further, practical philosophy itself consists after all in 
the application of the rules of the cognitive reason to the 
objects which form its subject-matter. Kant himself was 
consequently unable to carry out the separation which he 
demanded. How could there be a critique, that is, a* theory 
of the practical reason, if the theoretical and practical reason 
are thoroughly heterogeneous ! 

Theoretical knowledge is surely never anything but an 
activity of the theoretical reason. If, then, a theory of the 
practical reason is set up, the practical reason is, tpM facto^ 
constituted an object of knowledge for the theoretical reason. 
The two cannot therefore be mutually exclusive domains; 
on the contrary, when that which forms the content of the 
practical reason becomes an object of knowledge and in- 
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vestigation to the theoretical reason^ it is taken into the 
domain of the latter. In this way the entire separation 
which Kant attempts to effect hetween the two spheres is, as 
a matter of fact^ again set aside by him. 

Further still, the opposition which Kant thus endeavours^ 
though unsuccessfully, to establish between practical and theo- 
retical philosophy, between the willing and acting man and 
man as knowings would deprive the content of the practical 
reason, especially the moral law, of its objective significance. 
He maintains, indeed, that the moral law is a law not merely 
for men but for all rational beings, not excluding even the 
infinite being, the supreme intelligence^^ From the point of 
view, however, of the Critical Philosophy, this is an untenable 
assertion* Kant would only have been justified in advancing 
it^ if he had taught that in the moral consciousness wa 
know and perceive, and know an absolutely good will, which 
exists in and of itself independently of us and our know- 
ledge, and which makes itself known to us as the uncon- 
ditioned norm of all moral activity. In his view, on the 
contrary, the human will is autonomous, and in a practical 
respect as truly legislative as the theoretical reason is in 
relation to theoretical thought As the theoretical reason is 
the sole principle of the laws of its thinking, so is "the 
autonomy of the will the solo principle of moral laws and 
of the duties which answer to them/** — such is his express 
doctrine. The practical reason gives itself its own laws; and 
the obligatoriness of the moral law is grounded, not on its 
being the manifestation of a will that exists independently 
of us, and is the absolute norm by which our will is bound 
and morally determined, but solely on the constitution and 
necessity of our own wilL The originality and apriority of 
the moral law are thus guarded against all attempts to repre- 
sent it as imported into man from without ; but then the 
subject is isolated with its moral volition, and is constituted 
^ KrUikd€rprakiiHhenr€mimft,y.h7. « /ML p. M. 
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the sole and exclosiTe lawgiver of its own moral nature. 
The obligatoriness of the moial law, according to this view of 
it^ is rooted solely in the fact that the subject knows itself to 
be identical with itself and its own moral constitution ; not in 
j;| the fact that it is conscious of being related to an absolutely 

!; . good will, which is the absolute norm of all rational beings ; 

i i^ nor in the fact that it is conscious of being related to an 

/ autonomous moral reason indwelling in the objective universe. 

I ^ . As a matter of course, it can only enact laws for itself — ^not 

I ; for other beings. The validity of the moral law is for men. 

I - There is neither necessity nor justification for extending it to 

j I other beings besides man, if such exist We find the moral 

law as a fact of our reason ; but this tells us no more than 
simply that it is a fact of our own reason* Whether it is 
also a law for other beings — ^that is beyond our right or 
power to determine. 

§ 14. The moral conseiousTUSs can in this case daim only 
subfedive and relative value. 

What dignity belongs then to the moral law relatively to 
man 7 If the good be separated from the true, the good 
necessarily ceases to be the essentially true. The objective truth 
of the good is thus denied ; the good is no longer true save in 
the subjective sense ; the good therefore is only good in the 
same subjective sense and with the same limitations. The 
moral consciousness is not the apprehension of an absolutely 
good, but merely a relation of man to himself — an apprehen- 
sion of something which has validity solely for the man him- 
self, and which consequently possesses merely subjective and 
relative valua 

Precisely the same conclusion is forced on us by reflection 
on the nature of our knowledge as set forth in Kant*s theo- 
retical philoeophy. It recognises no essential truth, — no 
>^ truth per u, — but solely truth for us : that is true which is 
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true in relation to the human mind, and the objectivity of 
human knowledge consists solely in its conformity to law. 
If the laws of thought, although like the moral law resting 
on a necessity of our spiritual nature, are not necessary in 
themselves, essentially necessary, it is a contradiction to assert 
for the moral law a necessity which is denied to the thought- 
laws. From this it follows that the moral law is the law of 
our will, not because it is good in itself, but simply because 
it is the law of our own nature. But if it is not the good in 
and of itself which is to serve as the norm for our volitions, 
then there exists no truly objective norm of moral volition at 
alL What we call good is merely good in relation to the 
subjective constitution of our own nature; and it is not a 
matter of inner necessity at all that our moral nature is con- 
stituted just as it is. Accordingly the distinction between 
good and evil has merely subjective force and meaning. 
As in the Critique of Pure Season the distinction between 
true and false, objectively considered, is set aside and reduced 
to a mere relation ; so in the Criligue of Hie Pradieal Beaeon^ 
the distinction between good and eviL Truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, are altogether '^ subjective conceptions, not 
perhaps as far as the individual man is concerned, and not 
placed at the sole determination of individuals; yet as far 
as the human race is concerned: and they altogether lack 
essential validity — validity j)er ee. There may possibly be 
beings differently oiganized, whose conception of good and 
evil is different from ours ; or for which it has no existence 
at all 

It appears, therefore, that the very thing which, after the 
limitation of our intellect to the phenomenal, consciousness 
could alone regard as having essential being, as lying beyond 
the merely phenomenal world, and as wielding authority over 
man, namely, the moral law, is found on closer examination 
to be something merely subjective and relative. 

Kant's Practical Fbilosophy thus places itself as glaringly 
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in antagonism to the moral consciousness of humanity as his 
theoretical philosophy to the natural consciousness of truth. 
For the moral consciousness is the knowledge of an objective 
good existing in and of itself, manifesting itself to or in oon- 
r science as the absolute norm of the wilL Hence our moral 

^ judgments rest on the assumption that the good has not 

merely a relative, but an absolute value ; and that there is as 
absolute a distinction between good and evil, as there is 
between truth and falsehood. How could we decide that 
I anything is morally good in relation to our will, without pre- 

supposing an absolute good as the standard by which it is 
I measured t ^ 

j But in that the good is thus separated from the true, and 

the practical reason from the theoretical, the moral conscious* 

J ness is also isolated from the consciousness of objective truth : 

j it ceases therefore iptofojcto to be the consciousness of a good 

which is good in itself; it becomes a simple subjective deter- 

\ mination of the mind, in the sense in which the forms and 

laws of theoretical thought are the same, and thus forfeits 

\ objective content 

\ But there necessarily follows herefrom the further con- 

\ sequence, that even the jpasttdaies of the practical reason must 

I* be destitute of objective truth. They are assumptions 

!; grounded on the moral organization of our spiritual nature, 

I — an organization which cannot be maintained to be 

characterized by objective necessity; they are therefore 
assumptions, which have validity only for the moral con- 
sciousness of man. The position is therefore not this — that 
though it is impossible for us to establish in an objectively 
valid way the independent truth of the contents of the 
practical postulates, we can still retain a moral certainty of 
them. It is not permissible for me to say, " I cherish the 
moral conviction that there is a God, and that I have an 
immortal soul"* No I all I can say is, * I am morally certain 
>Not«SOiB*Aiipettaiz. 
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that I must think so ; my moral cousciousness compels me to 
do so : but I am not able to maintain that what I think is 
objectively true." 

It is thus evident that the theoretical idealism to which 
the Practical Philosophy was intended to furnish a necessary 
complement, by establishing, as Kant thought^ once for all, 
the fact that moral and religious truth b completely inde- 
pendent of the conclusions of theoretical thought, lands ns 
necessarily in a practical and moral idealism which, though it 
recognises the moral and religious idea as actually a con- 
stituent factor of human nature, is unable to assert for it 
objective truth. 

§ 15. Theoretical and Practical Philosophy are thus Irougkt 
into eonjliet faith each other^ 

Not only, however, are the moral law and the practical 
postulates deprived of objective truth, — the disjunction of the 
practical from the theoretical philosophy renders it imposMU 
for the ttoo domains to dwell together in peace. It must not 
be supposed that the positions of the theoretical philosophy 
do not interfere with those of the practical; or that the 
former keeps the domain of the latter quite open, and does 
not intrude into it The practical philosophy,~Bs we have 
seen, can only be constructed on condition that its objects are 
thought accordbg to the conceptions of the theoretical But 
the nature of these conceptions is defined in the Criiique of 
Pure Reason. If then, in opposition to the principles of the '\ 

theoretical reason, they are applied to the objects of the i 

practical, the result will necessarily be to rob the entire j 

domain of the latter of its value, and to degrade moral and \} 

religious truth to the position of mere phenomena. 

Suppose we ask the question, how we are to be certain aft 
all regarding the reality of the moral law, Kant replies, It is \ 

given as a fact of pure reason. If this be the case, how can 
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we gain certitude with regard to this fact otherwise than hj 
means of inner experience t But what experience is» the 
Criligue of Pure lUason sets forth. Tliere can be no experi* 
ence without an object given in intuition^ to which the 
conceptions of the understanding are applied. But sensuous 
intuition or perception is the only form of intuition of which 
we are capable : intellectual, non-sensuous intuition is impos- 
sible to us.^ For this reason the Critique lays down the 
principle, that nothing which is not phenomenon can be 
matter of experience.* This holds equally good of inner 
experience. It, too, gives us nothing but data of appearance 
— ^phenomenal data. Inner experience being a modification 
of our consdousuess, can only take place in the order of time ; 
in fact, it may be described as determination in time, that is, 
in the form to which the intuitions of the inner sense are 
subject — a form which is purely subjective.' * So far, then, as 
the moral law is a matter of experience, it itself and the 
postulates derived from it are reduced to mere phenomena* 
to a mere mode of representation. Kant's intention, indeed, 
was to give it rather the position of a noumenon — a non- 
phenomenon; but in the very act of declaring it to be a 
noumenon, he shuts it out from becoming matter of experi- 
ence, inasmuch as we have no experience of what does not 
appear. It is not at all dear, therefore, how we can have 
any knowledge whatever of the moral law as a fact of our 
reason. 

It might, however, be objected that the moral law lies 
d priori in our mind, and is an A priori form of the practical 
reason, even as the categories are A priori forms of the 
theoretical intellect;^ and that Eant^ so far from regarding 
it as an object of experience, rather meant to represent it as 
preceding all experience ; but even then the case would not 
> KrHik d«r reinen Vemm^ (ErdrntnnX P* ^^ 

>md.p.s2a *iMd.p.S2a 

* [A Tiew taken by Ulrid la hit intemting and too little notioed little work, 
entitled, Okutbti^ umd fFUfcn.— Tk.] 
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be improved* For the question would arise afresh. How then 
can the moral htw be a matter of knowledge to us at all t 
So far as it is to be thought at all, it must be thought in 
accordance with the categories of the understanding, by which 
all thought as such is regulated. But how could an d priori < 

form of the practical intelligence be a fit object to which ^ 

to applj the forms of the understanding in its theoretical i 

function ? We should in that case have to subsume form 
imder form. It would not indeed involve a logical contra- 
diction to embrace a formless content^ if there be such a 
thing, under a form which per se was foreign to it ; but how 
can that which itself is nothing but form accommodate itself 
to a foreign form without thus losing its own individual cha- i 

racter— ceasing to be itself! Besides, another difficulty has 
to be faced. Kant teaches us in the Critique that the ; 

categories cannot be directly applied to sensuous intuitions, ' 

because the two are completely heterogeneous, and that a 
bridge is needed to connect the two. This bridge is the 
transcendental schema, which is a sort of tertium quid between 
conception and sensuous intuitipn. But there is no such ' 

connecting link between the categories of the understanding 
and the A priori form of the practical intellect Intuition and 
conception are, after all, akin to each other, in so far as they , 

are " constitutive elements " of the theoretical reason ; whereas ' i 

the moral law belongs to a totally diflerent domain — the i j 

domain, namely, of volition and action, between which and ll 

the activity of the theoretical reason Kant draws a very | 

sharp line of demarcation. How then can two things which ; 

can retain their specific characteristics only when they are i| 

recognised as belonging to disparate spheres, and are therefore I 

kept separate from and opposed to each other, blend as it » 

were of themselves into a unity 7 How can the moral law, 
which is exclusively a representation of the practical reason, 
become an object to which the categories of the understanding 
may be applied 7 And if this is impossible^ then both the 
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moral lav and the practical postulates thereof are shut out 
entirely from the domain of the knowable ; nay more, they 
cease to be knowable and thinkable even for practical use 
alone. 

Still further, the objects of the practical reason, as under- 
stood by Kant^ are unquestionably non-phenomenal, things- 
in-themselves, noumena : according to the principles of the 
theoretical reason, therefore, the catenaries cannot he applui 
to them. He seeks, indeed, to justify the use which he makes 
of them in the practical philosophy, by the consideration, that 
because they are entirely drawn from the pure understanding, 
and for this very reason as to origin totally independent of 
sensuous conditions, they are not per se restricted to pheno- 
mena ** save where a definite theoretical use is to be made 
of them." ^ But this non-sensuous origin* of the categories 
was already an established fact for the theoretical philosophy. 
" As to origin, the categories are not grounded on sense ** — so 
says expressly the Critique of Pure Season.* And yet the 
theoretical philosophy limited the application of the categories 
to objects of sensuous intuition, and forbids any more extended 
employment of them, in that it declares that ^ they must not 
be used at all apart from sense.** * Eant has therefore no 
right to deduce from the non-sensuous origin of the categories 
the admissibility of a contrary use. He lays down, it is true, 
by way of justifying the application of the categories to 
objects of the practical reason, the limitation, that they shall 
be used only for practical putposes, and not to promote 
theoretical knowledge. But even with this limitation they 
are applied in contradiction to the principles of the theoretical 
reason. For the very process of deduction of the categories 
shows that they are nothing but a combination of the 
manifold in intuition springing out of the understanding.^ A 

^ Kritik der prohtUcktn Vtrmmji^ p. S7. 

' Kritih der retjicn Vtmw^ (Erdmaim), p. 228. 

s/Ud.p.222. See Koto 21 in Appendix. 
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category is simply and solely the fanction, the synthesis^ by 
which the manifold presented in intuition is reduced to the 
unity of apperception.^ Accordingly Kant declares in the 
section on phenomena and noumenay' that "the categories 
are of significance solely in regard to the unity of our in- 
tuitions in space and time;** and 'Hhey are competent to 
determine this unity d priori by means of general connecting 
conceptions only, on account of the pure ideality of space and 
time." Where, however, he proceeds, this unity has no exist- 
ence, that is, in the case of noumena^ there no use whatever 
can be made of the categories, and they have no significance. 
If, then, the categories, apart from relation to intuitions, are 
altogether destitute of significance, it necessarily follows that 
they must remain totally without significance, even if one were 
to attempt to subsume under them the objects of the practical 
reason. The case will not be at all altered by the restriction 
that their use has only validity from a practical point of view. 
For the objects of the practical reason can serve no practical pur- 
pose without, at the very least, being thought; and inasmuch as 
nothing whatever can be thought without the categories, these 
said objects, too, must be thought by means of the categories. 
But if the categories have significance exclusively in reference 
to what is given in space and time, any application of them 
to that which lies outside intuition in space and time, in 
other words, to noumena, consequently to the objects of the 
practical reason, is quite out of the question. On the con- 
trary, ** their use, yea, their very significance, comes to an 
end.** From this, however, follows further, that the moral 
law, with the postulates deduced from it, is something that 
withdraws' itself entirely from human thought^ in a word, is 
unthinkable. But to that which is unthinkable, it cannot be 
right to ascribe existence. If a thing is to exist, it must at 
the very least be thinkable, even if it cannot be fully com*' 
prehended. What is shown to be absolutdy unthinkable is 

1 Kritikdirrwun Vemw^ (ErdmaiiD)^ p. 1SS. * lUd. p. Stf, . . ! 
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ipiofiuio related to the domain of nfm-Mfiu, Hie principle! 
of ihe theoretical reason thus compel us to deny existence 
to the entire domain of the practical reason, and to dedaie 
the same practical reason void of objectsi 

All this was as remote as possible from Kant's intention* 
His purpose rather was to rescue moral truth, and by dis- 
sociatbg it from theoretical knowledge to make it absolutdj 
secure against the objections of the theoretical reason. But 
for this veiy reason he was compelled to transfer the forms 
under which the theoretical reason thinks to the objects of 
the practical reason. Had he not done so, thought in this 
domain would have come to an end ere it had well begun, 
and nothing would have remained but vague, unconscious 
feeling, which could not be made the subject of thoughtful 
contemplation at all, and which could not, for that very 
reason, assert its claim to reality under examinatioa Unless, 
then, every thought pertaining to this entire domain, yea^ even 
every moral thought, is to dissolve away, the objects of the 
moral consciousness must be thinkable, nay more, thinkable 
by means of the categories ; inasmuch as whatever is to be 
thought at aU must needs be thought by their means. God 
and the free, immortal soul, for example, must be conceived 
as realities, — as substances, as causalities, — or they have no 
existence at alL But when Kant applies the categories to 
these objects of the practical reason, what becomes of them t 
Hie categories exist solely in our understanding; they are 
nowhere to be found outside of it When they are applied 
to phenomena, the mind does not go out of itself, for pheno- 
mena are nothing but subjective ideas or representations. 
But what becomes of the objects of the moral consciousness 
when they are submitted to the categories of the under- 
standing t They are supposed to be realities, substances^ 
causalities. Now that which we represent to ourselves as 
reality, substance, casuality, is ipso facto no longer a thing-in- 
itseU; were it a thing-in-itself, according to the principles of 
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the theoretical reason, it could be neither reality, substance, 
nor causality. But that which is not a thing-in-itself is a 
thing for us, that is, exists solely in our representation. So 
that we are forced to the conclusion that the objects of the 
practical reason are not objects in the transcendental 
sense, but merely represented thingt and eubfeetive contents of 
consciousness. 

Further still, the categories possess significance exclusively 
in relation to the conditions of sensibility.^ ** Reality,** Kant 
tells us, " as contrasted with negation, can only be explained 
by thinking a time (as that in which all being is contained), 
which is either filled with something or empty. If I leave 
out the notion of permanence (which is an existence in all 
time), there remains in the conception of substance nothing 
but the logical notion " of a subject^ which is nothing but 
subject, and is the predicate of nothing — an idea or repre- 
sentation ''of which nothing more can be made, and from 
which no conclusion whatever can be deduced." ''Of the 
conception of cause, if I leave out the time in which one 
thing follows on another, according to rule, nothing would 
remain in the pure category save that it is something or 
other from which the existence of something else may be 
inferred,** and it would in that case be "imposdble to draw 
any distinction whatever between cause and effect** ' When, 
then, the objects of the practical reason are thought by means 
of the categories in question, they are ipso /ado viewed as 
that which is given in time, that is, degraded to the position 
of mere ideas or representations, seeing that time is nothing 
more than the form of the intuition of the inner sense, and 
is not to be found in connection with things-in-themselves. 
What Kant himself declared thus comes to pass, namely: 
If principles which merely extend to objects of a possible 
experience are applied to that which cannot be a matter of 
experience, the latter are at once and in every case trans- 
1 KrUaderrdnen Vtrmu^ (EiOmaaa), p. SIS. • /M p. S17. 
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fonned into mere pbenomena.^ The fundamental antithens 

which Kant had established between the merely phenomenal, 

that is, mere representations and moral and religious truth, 

namely, the noumenal, or thing-in-itself, and apart from which 

the entire domain of the practical reason would altogether 

lack features to distinguish it from that of tlie theoretical 

reason, is thus blotted out and done away with. 

! , , We are thus landed in the conclusion that the contrast 

I ; instituted by Kant between the practical and the theoretical 

> I' reason has not only no foundation in the principles of the 

j, latter, is not only per se unthinkable, and as a matter of fact 

j impossible to carry out^ but that the very attempt to realize 

h. it robs the domain of moral and religious knowledge of its 

value, and reduces it to a mere representation; nay more, 

] : aggravates the contrast to contradiction, inasmuch as the 

' i principles of the theoretical reason necessarily involve the 

. denial of moral and religious truth. 
Ill The result of this attempt is accordingly the opposite of 

the one intended. Kant's intention was " to put an end for 
all future time to all the objections brought against morality 
and religion, after the Socratic manner, that is, by adducing 
the clearest proofs of the ignorance of their opponents." By 
exposing our inevitable ignorance with regard to things-in- 
Ijl themselves, by limiting theoretical knowledge to mere pheno- 

mena, and by the proof thence deducible that the theoretical 
reason is not in a position to decide anything with regard to 
objects of a supersensual nature, Kant imagined that he had 
'' cut off the very fountain from which unbelief flows." He 
wished ** to do away with knowledge in order to make room 
for faith."' Such was his intention. In reality, however, 
room is no longer left for faith. The realities of the moral 
and religious consciousness are set aside in advance by the 
principles of the theoretical reason. Kant himself declares 
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that if freedom could 1)6 demonstrated to the speculative 
reason to be unthinkable, it^ and morality with it^ must give 
place to the mechanical necessity of nature.^ Accordingly, 
now that the practical reason is unable to maintain its ground 
in the presence of the theoretical, and has to be sacrificed to 
it, the only thing that remains is the mechanism of nature. 
But what is the mechanism of nature t Simply a sum-total 
of phenomena, that is, of subjective representations, which as 
such belongs exclusively to the domain of consciousness. On 
the one hand, therefore, the entire content of the practical 
philosophy has resolved itself into subjective presentation, 
and shown itself to be unthinkable ; whilst, according to the 
alternative set before us by Kant, the only reality remaining 
is the mechanism of nature. But even this latter is unreal 
— is nothing but subjective presentation. Whithersoever then 
we turn, we find no fixed point of real existence, we sink 
helplessly in a bottomless abyss. 



CHAPTER IV. 

POSITIVE 8IGKIFICAKCE OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

i 

The edifice of the Kantian philosophy has fallen to ruin 
before our eyes, crushed beneath the weight of its own con- 
tradictions^ and even the ruins themselves have disappeared 
in a bottomless abyss. In so far, therefore, the result of the 
Critical System is nulL We have seen that it cannot possibly 
be the system of truth ; that» on the contrary, its consequences 
are utter illusion and nihilism. By no means, however, 
does it follow from this that the Critical Philosophy has 
only a negative value. To the mighty eflTort of Kant's 
intellect belongs also a far-readiing positive significance. 
What this is, we will now endeavour to exhibit- 



> JTrifft dier rtiMM Verma^ Tamd« (Erdmaan)! p. sil 
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^ It is much easier^"* says Sdiopenbaoer, ** to point oat the 
mistakes and errors in the production of a great mind than 
clearly and fully to unfold its worth. The mistakes are 
individual and isolated, and as such can he perfectly grasped; 
while it is of the vezy nature of genius to stamp its works 
with an excellence that can neither be fathomed nor exhausted. 
Such men, therefore, continue to be the never ageing teachers 
of generations and centuries.**^ Schopenhauer was quite right 
in pointing to the difficulties which beset him who, instead of 
contenting himself with merely exposing the mistakes of a 
great mind, is anxious to form a proper estimate of the 
j positive merits of his work. We have no intention, however, 

of attempting a complete exposition of the significance of the 
** Critical Philosophy; " our purpose will be served by a general 
view. At the same time, wo are not under the necessity of 
instituting the search after that significance as it were anew, 
: — it will at once suggest itself as the natural consequence 

\ of our previous criticism, if that criticism be well founded. 

§ 16. ITie Cfriiical PhUosaphjf prepared the way /or a higher 
and mare adejuaie view of iruiK 

A point of view from which to r^rd the subject ofiTers 
itself at once. The Critical Philosophy so far as it professes 
to be a system of truth may be a failure, but it is justified so 
i far as it has exposed the untruth of lower stages of know- 

I ledge, and has thus prepared the way for a higher and more 

adequate view of truth. It specially proves its possession of 
superior critical insight in relation alike to mere Empiricism 
and Dc^gmatism. 

Empiricism, so far as it denies the possibility of any 
knowledge that is not based on sensuous experience, neces- 
sarily leads to sensualism and Materialism. If Empiricism 

^ SchopmbaiMr, DU WeU aU WUU unci VorMUUwg, Bd. L p. W9 Loipiig 

1S44. 
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is rights it is not only the sensuoas matter (or stuff) of 
experience that is brought from vrithout, but also that oom- 
binatiou of the manifold given in sense which constitutes it an 
experience. The unity and conjunction which characterire all 
knowledge are in that case not produced by ourselves within, 
but imported from without ; the inward is nothing but the 
outward turned inside. But in that case our knowledge can 
have neither necessity nor certainty. If it is merely the 
result of outward impressions and sensation^ then it is pro- 
duced by causes that work mechanically and necessarily. 
But if so, any one kind of knowledge is as necessary as the 
kind which is opposed to it, no sort of knowledge can any 
longer pretend to be true as opposed to another sort that is 
false ; all kinds are equally necessaiy, equally true. Error 
therefore has as much right and as full validity as truth; in 
other words, there is no longer either certainty or uncertainty, 
either truth or error.^ Empiricism accordingly destroys itself, 
and its necessary consequence is scepticism, — of which fact^ 
indeed, the course run by English philosophy from Bacon to 
Hume furnishes a historical demonstration.* In opposition to 
this position, Kant laid stress on the living spontaneity apart 
from which experience in the true sense is an impossibility. 
He maintained that the form by which the ^ ensible manifold 
of experience is combined in experience is notinfused into 
the living soul from without, but is internal to, connate with 
the mind; that consequently aU experience is grounded in 
laws of intuition and thought which are immanent in mind . 
prior to experience.' In his view, the ultimate principle of 
all experiential knowledge, after everything merely derivative 
or merely an accompaniment^ everything merely external and 
material has been eliminated, is the transcendenial unUjf 
of apperception^ — that is, the transcendental egoity {IchkeiU\ 

> See Ulrid, €hti tmii die Natnar, Si4 ed., Leijiiig 1S7S, p. 11 
* See Note 82 Id Appendix. 

> Krttlh der rtUen Vemu^ft (ErdrnmaaX h ^^^ ^ 
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which itself 18 a self-contained act of consciousness, conditioned 
by nothing outside of itself — an act which by its veiy nature 
cannot be superinduced upon a man from without, but in which 
the human mind acts with pure spontaneity.^ For the ego 
owes, so to speak, its egoity to its own act^ and apart there- 
from could not possess egoity at all. The action, therefore, 
by which the ego posits itself is one of formal absoluteness, 
and in that act the human spirit vindicates itself as an image 
and reflection of that absolute spontaneity with which God 
posits Himself. But it is in the necessity of tl)is original act 
of consciousness — an act without which it would not be itself 
— ^that the necessity of the categories is grounded. They 
are not merely reflections of the laws of the cosmos, but the 
laws according to which we are necessitated to think the 
world in its totality; they are living acts of the autono- 
mous mind, and their truth and certainty is an original one, 
because it is bound up with, involved in, the relation of mind 
to itself, or in the internal relations of consciousness. Their 
truth and certainty is not dependent on anything outside the 
mind ; on the contrary, it precedes everything that presents 
itself to us from without as an object of knowledge ; in short, 
truth and certainty would have no existence for us if reason 
were not the principle of its own truth and certain^. Beason, 
therefore, in the last resort, draws from itself the certainty of 
its own laws. 

§ 17. The Kantian phUoiophy further estahliAed the 
(mginality of the moral law. 

Kant proves himself, further, to be a genuine and great thinker 
in another way, namely, by doing for the moral law in the 
" Practical Philosophy " what he had done for the theoretical 
laws of knowledge in his theoretical philosophy, namely, 
demonstrating its originality, its oneness with the very nature 
> JTHTil litr rviiiM Fcmvi^ (EidinanB), p. IIS t 
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of mind. Empiricism and materialism, on the contraiyi 

represent even the moral law as imported into or generated 

in man by education and custom, and have therefore never 

been able to account for the necessity which characterizes it 

Education and custom are competent, inde^, of themselves 

to produce in man a certain habit of conformity to the moral 

law ; but no education and no compulsory measures can beget 

in him the feeling of duty or of respect for the moral law. 

This is a feeling which no motives lying outside the law itself 

can generate; it always absolutely presupposes itself. No ; 

rapport of intelligence could ever exist between the educator 

and the pupil, unless the latter could be assumed to be 

naturally endowed with a capability of distinguishing between 

that which should and that which should not be. This \ 

moral feeling may be misled or neglected, and, as a con- '. 

sequence, degenerate or become atrophied ; but never can it be | 

imported into man from without; it can only be awakened j 

and developed in him so far as it is already a part of hit 

nature. Once developed, it must be able consciously and 

clearly to look at itself, lay hold of itself, and rise to the j 

conception of itself. Kant therefore was right when ' he 

taught that the categorical imperative of duty was rooted in j 

the essential nature of the human mind. i _ ;; 



§ 18. Another merit o/tJu Critical JPhilosaphy VHUthe ^: 

overthrow of Doomatitm. ] 

. i 
I. ■ 

He was relatively right, too, in his relation to the Dogmatism \ | 

of the school of Wolfil The error of that system did not lie, 
indeed, in the assumption with which it started, that the 
truth of thought and of being must be identical. To call that 
in question is to renounce all idea of knowledge, by declaring 
knowledge of the truth impossible. At the same time, the 
mode in which dogmatism and rationalism endeavoured to* 
establish the truth of supersensuous ideas was totally bade*. 
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quale. Thoy went to work as though the ideas of the reason 
were the product of their metaphysical syllogisms. Kant 
showed that these syllogisms are incapahle of perforining what 
Dogmatbm expected them to perform. It endeavoured also 
to determine the ideas of the reason according to the abstract 
forms of the understanding, by means of a one-sided application 
of the principle of contradiction and of the excluded middle, 
— a method opposed to the living and infinite nature of their 
contents; for where abstract thought sees only mutually 
exclusive alternatives, life and infinitude allow the one to be 
as possible as the other, or both to be capable of co-existence. 
Kant showed that the ideas of reason cannot be determined 
after this manner. What, in fact, his Criiiqut effected was 
the overthrow of the old metaphysia 

But this negative result involved the demand that there 
should be no standing still ; that, on the contrary, new ground 
should be broken, new methods tried, with a view to re<;aining 

! the lost possessions of reason. Kant's attempt to provide the 

' ideas of reason with a foundation in the moral consciousness 

introduced a dualism, created a rent in the mental life of man, 

\ which must not only prove itself essentially intolerable and 

untenable, but also as surely lead to the denial of the ideas 

I of reason themselves, as did the mode of establishing them 

• adopted by the older Bationalism. 

i § 19. ITanfi philosophy involved further the principle of a new 

I mode of thought 

( . Negatively and positively alike, therefore, Kant gave the 

impulse to a new shaping of philosophy. But thb was by 
no means all that he accomplished. The significance of his 

< work lay not merely in his antagonism to Empiricism and 

Dogmatism ; on the contrary, the position taken up by him 
in undertaking to critidie these two tendencies, contained 
within itself the principle of a new mode o/thottghi, a principle 
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wbich in the very moment of emergence transcended tbe 
previous antitheses just referred ta The Critical Philosophy 
awakened the mind to questions and problems which could 
not but stir it to its deepest depths, and open up to it new 
paths. It was not merely a revolution within the schools, 
and affecting abstract doctrines, but aroused controversies and 
brought to light antagonisms which concern every domain of 
human life and knowledge, and are of universal, all-embracing 
significance. From it dates a great epoch in the history of 
the human mind generally ; with it a decisive crisis of human 
consciousness was inaugurated. There was in it a world- 
transforming element, the principle of a radical change in the 
whole of human knowledge, and consequently of the various 
aspects of human society. The explanation of this crisis must 
be sought in the character of the period at which it arose. 
Hegel tells us that a philosophical system embodies the 
consciousness which its own age has of itself. Although this ^ 

dictum cannot be admitted in the absolute form given to it 
by its author, it is quite true^ that no genuine philosophy is 
isolated ; it can only be understood in the light of necessary 
tendencies and currents of the time, to which it lends conscious 
expression ; it is, so to speak, the very breath and spirit of 1 

the age, seized in its passage, and lit up into consciousness, j; 

whereby the objective historical current is put in possession of I 

the ideal truth which lay concealed within it ; or otherwise ;, 

expressed, philosophy gives utterance to the ideal truth, of ^ 

which the actual life or an age is but the imperfect or mis- 
representative expression. Kant, too, was, of course, not an 
isolated figure. In his philosophy, a general principle that 
was working itself out in the dominant tendencies of the time I 

came to consciousness of itselC The nature of this principle 
we shall have little difficulty in determining. 

The human spirit has two fundamental characteristica. At 
created it is conditioned ; and as conditioned it is not pure 
activity, pure spontaneity, but of its very essence stands in a p.p.QTp 
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relation of dependence and teceptivity to inflnences from 
withont which are necessary to its spiritual growth and 
derelopment, — influences from God and from the material 
and supersensnous worlds. It stands in constant need of 
these influences ; without them, the possibilities which lie in 
it cannot attain to development and actualization. But man 
is not merely receptive, passively-receptive; not only is he 
sensible of oneness with the objective world and Ood ; there 
is in him also a principle of spontaneity, autonomy^ rationality, 
in virtue of which he is a centre to himself, and can possess 
and control himself. If this latter side of man's constitution 
dissociates itself from the receptive, the result is a perverted, 
sickly HfiTiature, which may even become antagonistic to 
Deity. Considered in itself, however, the principle of 
spontaneity is the higher principle in man — that wherein 
lies his resemblance to God ; that which constitutes him the 
image of the divine absoluteness. Only by the maintenance 
of equilibrium and harmony between these two factors is it 
possible to preserve human life and knowledge in their 
healthy and normal conditioa 

In the course of the last century the living spirit had 
fled from society; the religious and scientific traditions of 
humanity had dwindled away; the objective forces, insti- 
tutions, and organizations of Church and State had become 
formal, mechanical, rigid, unliving; the human mind had 
lost its living rapport and receptivity for the higher world, 
and become incapable of appreciating the original significance 
of the conditions and ideas that had been handed down to it ; 
j nay, and more, it was itself lamed and atrophied. What then 

I more natural and necessary than that the organic vitali^ still 

: remaining should react; that the principle of spontaneity 

i should rise in rebellion against this stale environment with its 

foreign and heterogeneous elements ; and that it should endea- 
vour to rid itself of it and to reorganize its life and world afresh 
in accordance with the law of its own nature t For surely it 
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is a necedsitj for living organisms to cast off and oat what- 
ever is dead and foreign to themselves ; and this procedure 
is the negative condition of the continuance of their life 
and development A spirit of opposition and tree criticism 
awakened^ which directed itself not only against existing 
institutions and relations, but against the ruling ideas. 
Beligious doctrines, in particular, were remodelled in a 
rationalistic sense, that is, in the direction of deism and 
naturalism. Tlie Critique of Pure Reason was Kant's 
funeral sermon for this species of rationalism. He refuted 
nationalism, it is true ; but he did so by consummating it^ 
bj bringing it to full development For the principle which 
was working in Rationalism, yea, in the entire critical and 
oppositional tendencies of the age, — the principle of the 
spontaneity and autonomy of the human ipind, — ^this very 
principle was fully and consciously recognised by Kant and 
Fichte, and both of them did their utmost to carry it out 
to its fullest theoretical consequences. Here, then, we have 
the place of the Critical Philosophy in the histoiy of the 
world. It was a result and manifestation of the energetic 
revolt of free autonomous mental activity against a soulless 
extemalism which had lost all vital relation to the human 
spirit As such, it was a radical principle, at once of dis- 
integration and destruction, and a principle of revival and 
rejuvenescence. 

We have thus drawn the lines within which lie the 
special work, significance, and importance of Kant*s philosophy. 
As a historical moment, as a turning-point in the progress 
of the human mind, it is great But to regard it as the 
system of truth itself, is to put on it a strain which it is 
unable to bear, and violently to wrench it from its historical 
connection; 
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§ 20. A new and grand process of development took iis 
riu in the Criiical Philosophy. 

In the development which followed on Kant and Fichte, 
we find the human mind, though starting from an idealistic 
principle which had asserted for itself exclusive truth as 
against every form of objective existence, recognising at 
length, in the objective universe, its own essential nature. 
The reason immanent in things themselves was again brought 
to lights and there dawned on the human intellect the idea 
of an universal life-organization, with its infinite antitheses, 
and the ever new unities which they constituted. From 
this point of view, moreover, fresh insight was gained into 
the connection between the sensuous and the supersensuous 
world, in that the newly - discovered unity of mind and 
nature pointed backwards to the common root of both, and 
thence to the ultimate principles of all being and knowledge. 
This is, in brief, the course of development run by the 
German mind on its way from transcendental and subjective 
idealism, through the philosophy of identity, to Schelling's 
positive philosophy and the grand conceptions of Franz von 
Baader. A path was thus opened on which it was possible 
for the human mind to advance to a ripeness and maturity 
which would qualify it for making its own by free reflection, 
in a fuller sense and in larger compass, that which it had 
previously held in a naive and unreflective manner ; as well 
as for combining the great antitheses through which it had 
passed upon its intellectual journey in a new and higher 
Consciousness, — a consciousness in which should be blended 
the living realism of the ancient world and the inwardness 
and ideality of the Christian religion. 

The Critical Philosophy was a stage through which it was 
necessary for the human mind to pass ere it could reach this 
high stage of development 

At the present moment, indeed, there is little understanding 
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for the profound and fundamental pbQosophical ideas of 
Baader and the later Scbelling» — ideaa which may he 
regarded as an attempt to conduct the emptied mind of the 
age hack to ultimate principles^ or, so to speak, to the 
primal thoughts of humanity. For this reason it is usual to 
represent the development of philosophy since Kant as 
reaching its culmination in HegeL But even if this were 
actually the case, it would have to he conceded, that when 
once Kant and Fichte had set up the Ego as the principle of 
the entire phenomenal world, it became imperatively necessaiy 
to justify the position thus assigned to the Ego by actually 
deriving the world of phenomena from it This necessity 
is the logical secret of Schelling in succession to, and advance 
upon, Fichte. He undertook the derivation postulated, and 
in doing so showed that the external phenomenal world and 
the Ego, with its subjective determinations and its inner 
world, are but momenta of one and the same unity. That 
unity, however, could no longer be regarded as merely the 
subjective I^o, but must be viewed as the absolute identity, 
as the point of indifference of the subjective and objective, in 
which are posited with equal independence the two side^ 
namely, the real and the ideal, spirit and nature.^ But as 
all determinateness, reflexion, and distinction remained ex- 
ternal to this absolute identity, it could only become the 
object of an intellectual intuition. In opposition to this 
" knowledge of mere substance without conceptions,'' Hegel 
pressed the demand for scientific intelligibility and mediation.* 
The absolutely one cannot, he maintained, be mere substance 
or distinctionless identity. Wliatever lacks distinction and 
determination is in itself incapable of movement^ and beyond 
the reach of intelligence. The absolutely one is rather 
subject,' that is, conception . {Begriff\ which disUnguishes 

> Schemng, Werlot, Zweito Abth., Bd. L p. 860 ft 
* Hegel, DU Phttnomenotogie du Otisiu, |^. ziL, xr. 
•76MI.P.ZX. 
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iUdf from itself, and loiows itself as all being. Thos defined, 
the system of identity passed over into the abednte idealism 
of HegeL Bat the criticism of absolute idealinn shows the 
trath in it to be the idea of a knowledge in which, as one 
of the EiMgones (jhrlyawo^ — after-bom ones) of the classical 
period of German philosophy has pnt it^ reason has arrived 
at insight into the fact that its own inner substance is 
essentiaUy one with objective actuality, or comprehends itself 
in the unity of its own inner truth with objective reality.^ 

However variously the development of philosophy since 
Kant may be r^arded, it is quite certain that, as the 
subjective idealism of Fichte was merely the Kantian 
Criticism carried to its legitimate issues; aa^' further, the 
philosophy of identity necessarily resulted from the Hchtean 
idealism ; and as^ still farther, the absolute idealism of Hegel 
was a logical development from the philosophy of identity, — 
it is quite certain, we say, that the Critical Philosophy of 
Kant had only a transitional significance as a preparation 
for, and introduction to, higher and riper phases of philo- 
sophical knowledge; such, at all events, is the lesson of 
the recent history of phOosophy. It necessarily presupposes 
Kant, and would be unintelligible without him; but it is 
also a continuous refutation of Kant, whose system, therefore, 
is thus rdegated to the past, and treated as a temporary stage 
of thought^ which the march of speculation has now left for 
ever behind. 



§ 21. 3%e principle of the CritiaU Philosophy unfit to stm as 
the bans of a philceqfhieal ^ftteaL 

An examination of the contents of the Critical Philosophy 
further shows that its own underlying principle, as defined 
and applied therein, is not of a nature to serve as the basis 

> Kul PhiL Fiaelier, CTrtnubS^e dtM Sfdemi dtr FkUomtjikU^ Bd. L 4S. 
Sfectiaiive CkaruUtrUlik tmd Ktiiik dea ffegerKkem S^aiema, p. MO. 
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and principle of a philosopbical system. The real kernel of 
the Critical System is the principle of the spontaneity and 
autonomy of the human mind ; but the principle, though the 
vital spring of the whole, is not as yet deariy understood — 
its essential nature and implications are not fully grasped. 
Owing to the false exdusiveness with which it is held, it is 
further marked by abstractness and onesidedness. Kant 
isolates the subject from all real being. The latter is the 
thing-in-itself to which the subject has entirely lost relation- 
ship. And not only as regards the realities of the sensuous 
world is the subject isolated, but also as regards the super- ' 
sensuous world ; and the original connection between it and 
God is so completely severed, that it is only able to assume 
His existence by means of a postulate, laid down after the 
investigation of its own nature and constitution is completed. 
We have seen, however, that when subject and object are 
separated in this abstract manner, it becomes impossible to 
retain our hold on any reality at all; and that we are 
logically driven to deny, no^ only the real existence of things, 
but also the existence et God. Nay more, the Ego cannot 
then retain its hold on itself — on its own being— -on its own 
reality ; it is reduced to one of its own ideas or representa- 
tions or impressions. The autonomy of the human mind 
which the Critical Philosophy sought to establish has thus 
become a wretched parody of itself — a hollow^ figure — an 
empty nothing. 

In looking back, therefore, on the vast undertakbg of 
Kantfs mighty intellect^ one can scarcely at last avoid the 
feeling of being the witness of a tragedy. Held in the grip 
of a necessary principle, he is driven onward by it upon an 
inevitable path ; but whilst he supposes himself to be engaged 
in establishing the principle in all its aspects and bearings, 
his labour is really spent — unconsciously, imintentionally 
spent — in demonstrating its futility and exhibiting its un- 
truth. This is nothing else than the tragedy of the modem 
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mind itself in its straggle to assert for itself a false autonomj t 
— ^in the verj measure in which it seeks to lay in itself its 
own foundations^ in that same measure does it labour at 
undermining them. And so far as the Critique of Pure 
Reason is the ground -plan of this false development, so 
£Etr must this inner contradiction be allowed to constitute its 
proper substanca 

The intellectual work done by the Critical Philosophy can 
never be forgotten ; but owing to its obviously negative result^ 
it is incapable of a revival The principle of spontaneity and 
autonomy, which had been subjectively swaying the mind of 
the entire centuiy, was now lifted into a position of exclusive 
validity and dominance. Hitherto it had been more or less 
played and coquetted with; or, at all events^ only half- 
heartedly applied In the Critical Philosophy it was taken 
seriously and carried out consistently. There, accordingly, 
it exhibited itself as it was in and by itself, in its nakedness, 
stripped of everything external and heteronomic; it concen- 
trated itself in itself, and proceeded to put its powers to the 
test It was asserted and expounded in all its trenchancy, 
and applied in all its breadth and length. Now, therefore, 
must its true character be brought to light: now must the 
human mind learn how far it is able to go with the material 
supplied by its own self-consciousness, its own nature. And 
what was the result f The refutation of the starting-point 
It turned out that the isolated subject is unable to accom- 
plish, to attain to anything; that its isolation, therefore, is 
an essential falsehood and sheer abstraction; that its trath 
is (ound, not in isolation, but in unity with God and the world; 
and that this unity is the condition of the maintenance of its 
own autonomy. 

Whilst^ then, our native criticism of the Critical Philo- 
sophy has shown it to be characterized by persistent con*' 
tradictions and impossibilities, and convicted it of leading 
necessarily to bare illusionism and nihilism, our positive 
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estimate of it proves tbat even its own motive principle — ^the 
principle in whicb lie its power and truth — ^was falsdj viewed ; 
and that it is just this error that caused the principle to work 
for its own subversioa 



SECTION SECOND. 
THE NEO-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER L 

BETUBN TO KANT. 

" Back to Eant^** — such is at present the chosen watchword 
throughout wide circles of philosophical inquiry. It is thought 
that the point of view of the philosopher of Eonigsbeig cannot 
really yet be with full justice described as a thing of the past ; 
it is maintained, on the contrary, that there is every reason for 
exploring the depths of Kantism, as a philosophical system, 
with the earnestness and thoroughness which have hitherto 
almost exclusively characterized the study of the system of 
Aristotle.^ The assimilation of the Kantian theory of the 
world {WeUansehauunff), we are informed, is the task which 
embraces within itself all the problems of modem culture.* 
And the zeal with which the Kantian philosophy is at the 
present time being studied, expounded, and debated, is worthy 
of the conviction thus proclaimed. Not only is there a young 
school of Elantians, both in a narrower and wider sense, but 
those also whose purpose it is to follow other lines find it 
necessary first, as it were, to reckon with Kant^ and spedally 
to justify their departure from his principles and methods. 

1 Bo JLhuke^ 0€9ehidU€ da MaUnalkmu»,iBucYk,n K^ 
* Cohen in the biograpliical prefaee to the iih, edition of Lange*i OuchkhH 
du Mat€Haii$mM8^ T^ yhSL 
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Even tbe scientific investigators of nature, vhen they become 
dissatisfied with materialism, evince an inclination towards 
a theory of the world which, in very essential features, agrees 
with that of Kant^ During the last twenty years more has 
been written about Kant alone than about his predecessors 
and successors together. Indeed, the literature of Neo- 
Kantism has increased to such proportions, that one hears 
it remarked that an individual investigator can no longer 
master it unless he takes it for his special department and 
task.' According to Yaihinger, even in 1881 there existed 
no fewer than two hundred works specially devoted to Kant.* 
He has become the subject, too, of a most thorough historico- 
philological criticism. Kantian philology now embraces 
numerous volumes, and scholars begin to speak of a specifi- 
cally Kantian erudition, just as there is an Aristotelian erudi- 
tion ; and as, till the dose of the Middle Ages, there were 
Thomist Doctors.^ And as a sort of halo of sacred infalli- 
bility once gathered around Aristotle, so also at the present 
day is it gathering around Kanb Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Schopenhauer, we are assured, are perishable — the Critical 
Philosophy alone is immortal It may be corrected or 
amended ; superseded — never I* But even thus, as it would 
seem, Kant is not treated with due respect Who gives 
authority to correct and amend him? The reviewer of a 
Criticism of Kdnfs Critique, published in 1877, uttered an 
emphatic warning agamst any such impertinence.* ''This is 

' liBiige, ptunm, 2 Baeb, p» f. 

* Carl dn Piel in the journal iHe Otgtnwari, edited by ZoIIing, for 1SS2, 
50.1^ ,., 

* Vafliiager, Ccmmaaar cu JTonf # Kritik dtr reinen Vtmw^/t, Bd. i, ISSl, 

^ls. 

< K. O. in tlie AOgemeine ZtUung for 1882, Kol SI. 

' So Karl Griin in the AUgemdnt ZtUung for 1882, Snpplement, No. 157. 

* See the Jentur LUeraturseitwug for 1877, No. 40. The oocaaion waa Air- 
niahed by an article in Sapplemont No. 8 to the Stimmen atu Maria-Laaek for 
1877, written by T. Peach, and entiUed, "Die HalUoaigkeit der modenien 
Wiaaenachaft Eine Kritik der Kant'achen Kritik fiir weitcre Kieiie*' (The Unten- 
ableneaa of Modern Science. ▲ Criticism of Kant's Critique for General Readers). 
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vbat criticizing Kant instead of sitting at his feet^** says 1i6» 
"leads to; — a Jesuit, appealing for support to Kant's own 
disciples, declares him to be a child of hell;** whereas ^an 
actual, serious, prolonged study of tjie great Konigsbeig 
thinker would lead to the conviction that his real greatness 
rests on the fact that he has never contradicted himseU." 
Nor is this hj any means an isolated opinioa Another 
Kantian, one of the leaders of the Neo-Kantian school, has 
delivered the following judgment: "If, as many at the 
present day are convinced, philosophy is only to be revived 
by means of Kant, the first requisite is insight into the fact 
that he is a genius. When that is attained, one may fairly 
expect that there will be an end of fancying ourselves wiser 
than he, and we shall learn to wait with patience till we have 
worked our way with seriousness and zeal through his difB- 
culties, and are able to range freely through the entire edifice 
of his system, and look at each part in its relation to the 
whole.** The result of such work will be to set at rest all 
doubts as to his sejf- consistency.^ Indeed, the common 
assumption with which Kantians now start is, that the object 
of their studies is to be understood as a unity marred by no 
contradictions.* 



§ 22. The strangeness of the Kant-cuUus which has ihvM Item 
estaUithei^ 

At first sight this Cnltus of Kant must needs strike one 
with surprise. It is intelligible enough, indeed, that at a 
time in which the authority of the latest great philosophical 
systems has been long broken down, and no new one has yet 
taken their place, the irrepressible yearning after philo- 
sophical knowledge should seek satisfaction in an edectie 

> Cohen, KatWi TkeorU der Erfahrwg, Srded. Berlin ISSS, Prelics to Itt 
edition, p^ iz. 
* A. LsDge, aeK&*dU< <{m JfoleriotoiiM, 3rA ed. p. 180b BOU M. •• i 
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recurrence to earlier vpXems : especially whfle there is a lack 
of independent productivity. But why should the ciy be» 
*'Back to EantI'' when the greatest conceivable antagonism 
would seem to exist between his apriorism and idealism, with 
its reduction of the entire world of phenomena to a mere 
idea or representation of the human mind, and the realistic 
tendency of the present day, with its contraiy eCToTt to show 
that mind is simply one of the phenomena of the life of 
nature? Examined more carefully, however, this seeming 
contrariety soon disappears. Kant does undoubtedly teach 
that we have an d priori knowledge ; but the said knowledge 
is purely formal. Nothing is given i priori but the /omu of 
intuition and thought The CrUigue never breathes a syllable 
of conitnJU possessed by mind ii priori. The forms in question 
derive their contents solely from sensuous experience. ^ But 
if h priori knowledge is merely formal and therefore void of 
content ; and if the contents of knowledge are supplied ex- 
clusively by sensuous experience : then the latter is the chief 
thing, the kernel, the proper substance of all our know- 
ledge:'' — ^philosophy, accordingly, resist as it may, sinks 
down to the level of empiricism, sensualism, materialism. 
For there is no knowledge save of that which is derived from 
the world of sense. Without sensuous content it is totally 
empty, a hollow form, a > mere shadow.^ Justification is 
supplied, therefore, to the empirical tendency of the present 
day by the idealistic philosophy of Kant — a justification, too, 
which must be all the more welcome, because, by accepting 
Kant, it rescues for itself a remnant of idealism. For there 
is an undoubted shrinking from full and thoroughgoing 
materialism — materialism of the dogmatic kind; it only 
wants materialism as a principle of investigation, as a 
maxim of research, with a view to the explanation of the 
actual sensuous world. Two things seem to be secured by 

^F^tas Hoffmum la Uit ftnt Tohime of Btader'i AlmmlliciU WtrU, 
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Eant*8 doctrine of the thing-in-itself, namely^ first, the xe- 
cognition of a something lying beyond and back of the 
phenomenal as a necessary assumption; and, on the other 
hand, the denial of its knowableness. The thing-in-itself 
signifies a region in which boundless room is left for the free 
play of the idealistic and religious tendencies of the human 
mind, whilst the natural sciences can work on completely 
secure from any sort of interference. For a considerable time 
the German mind overwrought itself in philosophical specula- 
tion, and as a natural consequence this period of metaphysical 
intoxication was followed by one of sad sobriety, the culmina- 
tion of which may perhaps be fixed in the sixth decennium of 
the present century. Almost the only sign then descemible 
that an interest was still taken in philosophical questions was 
the controversy that raged anent materialism. Under such 
circumstances, it cannot be matter of surprise that the 
Critical Philosophy, with the solid basis which it appears to 
give to human knowledge, and the dear boundaries and firm 
self-restraint which it imposes on human inquiry, should be 
regarded as a deliverance from that which had come to.be 
looked down upon as the phantastic play of wild speculation, 
and as a logical romanticism incongruous with the modem 
spirit ; especially as at the same time it seemed to cat the 
ground from under the pretensions of materialism. 

We can understand, therefore^ why the appearance of 
lAdmuinr{$ work, entitled, KaiU und die Epigontn^ the refrain 
of whose aiguments, recurring at the close of every section, 
was '' we must return to Kant^** constituted a sort of epoch; 
and the demand thus formulated by him became a watchword, 
which by general consent was accepted as suited to the time 
and occasion. It was a seed-corn which fell into well-pre- 
pared soil; a cry which was raised at the right moment^ and 

1 Liebnuuui, Kani uni die Epigonm (Kant and tbe ^Z^iyvm or Afterbom 
Onet— SaooeMor% with a tagscstioa of inferiorityX Stuttgart 1S66, pp. 110^ 
816, ete. 
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to which, therefore, heed was at once given. About the same 
time Xuno Fischer'^ masterly exposition of Kant's system gave 
a strong impulse to a renewed study of his works. Jurgtn 
Bona Meyer also took part in the work of showing the 
significance of Kant's investigations for the present day. 
Now, too, for the first time* general interest began to be 
directed to the philosophy of Schopenhauer, whose points of 
' contact with Kant, and demand that his works should be read 

and studied, set not a few on the desired track. The investi- 
y \ gations of natural science; in particular, the theory of the 

I subjective nature of sense-perception at which physiologists 

j' arrived, appeared further to lend a certain experimental 

sanction to some of Kant's fundamental thoughts.^ And so 
I , it came to pass that he again became the man of the day. 

Publications on him shot up like mushrooms, and soon a con- 
siderable literature rose into existence. To not a few pushing 
intellects, indeed, his philosophy seemed to offer a refuge to 
;> which they betook themselves, glad to find shelter anywhere.' 

) ; But the popularity which greeted the cry " Back to KanC 

:; - cannot be due solely to individual inclinations or needs ;-^ 

!i it arose from the fact of its falling in with the dominant 

|ii' tendency of th» time.* 

I.: It was the realistic and experimental bent of the age that 

!! allied itself with Kant But this was not alL Another 

1 moment is closely connected with it — the prevailing aversion 

'j to metaphysics and theology is but the reverse of which this 

\ empirical mode of thought is the obverse. The aversion in 

question related not merely to exaggerations of the import- 
ance of metaphyseal inquiries, but to metaphysics as such. 
Men who devoted themselves with enthusiasm to the investi- 
gation of the most trivial material phenomena, turned away 
with indifference from GU>d and divine things. To such a 

> See HelmhoUi, UAar da* Sehen dt» Menschm. Leipzig 18S5, pp. IS, 40 1 
*Ai Lmi remarks in hit Kan€§ Anahgitn der Erfahrung, Berlin 1S76, 
p. 1. [A few eenteoces reterant eolely to Qermany are omitted lier«.~TB.] 
•8eeKoU28iBApp«Mliz. 
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state of mind nothing, of course, could be more welcome tban 
• Kant*8 supposed proof that^ according to the very constitution 
of our intellectual faculties^ we can know nothing of that 
which lies beyond the world of sense. Franz von Baadei^a 
remark is still applicable, that the ultimate reason why Kant*8 
doctrine was heralded as so profoundly wise, is to be chiefly 
found in that constitutional, primitive and incurable God- 
blindness which he himself asserted;^ for the world has no 
more ardent desire than to receive the tranquillizing assurance 
that it may remain uncertain with regard to God and divine 
things. When David Strauss summed up the dominant 
empirical and materialistic theories in his book, Tlie Old and 
the New Faith, men professed to be not a little shocked, 
and were, on the contrary, loud in their praises of Dubois- 
Beymond*s celebrated discourse on the LimiU of Natural 
Knowledge as a great Kantian performance. But these very 
praises revealed the prevalent aversion to questions of a 
transcendental nature. The man who, eitlier in the one or in 
the other way, either negatively or positively, sets himself to 
lift the veil, is sure^to be regarded as a nuisance. " Observe 
the profoundest silence with regard to God and divine 
things" — was the injunction given by Goethe when Hie 
charge of atheism was brought against Fichtcu' It may be 
r^;arded as the typical expression of the mental attitude 
which dominates wide contemporary circlea. 

It is better not to speak of God and divine things, becausey 
as they say, nothing can be known about them. The absolute 
lies out beyond human ken. But if knowledge of the 
absolute is impossible, equally impossible is it for us to attain 
to absolute truth. We shall have to content ourselves with 
piling up an infinite mass of disconnected details. What 
truth may be as such, absolute truth, is a question to which 
it is vain to seek an answer. Hand in hand with the prevail- 
ing aversion to metaphysics and theology there necessarily 
> fnm Ton B«ader*s SOmmtUche Werht, Bd. L p^ 4. 
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goe8» therefore, a tendency to eliminate evexything absolute, 
eveiything that is unconditionally valid, from our view of 
things, and to rest satisfied with merely relative truth, with 
what is true for us ; in a word, to imprint on all knowledge 
the stamp of relativity. It has been remarked that the 
present generation of writers is a good deal pervaded hy the 
spirit of the sophist and special pleader. Whflst it has 
developed a perfect virtuosity in the art of expounding and 
. ^1 making clear the subjects of which it treats, it is in danger of 

:' M losing the organ for the absolutely valid, the absolutely good 

]\ [j and true. And this is easily explicable. Surrender the idea 

1 1 M of reaching absolute truth, and the idea of an absolute standard 

y. for the judgment of finite things must also be surrendered. 

': \] One might almost imagine that we were entering on anew 

j 1^ . era of sophistry, in which everything that' the human mind 

has hitherto counted fixed and essentially valid will become 
fluid and relative; the entire real world will resolve itself 
into seeming, and the Protagorean principle that ** man is the 
measure of all things * be well - nigh universally accepted. 
Now the subjective philosophy of Kant, with its anthropo- 
centric point of view, seems to lend to this tendency to the 
merely relative and probable an appearance of exclusive 
sdentific warrant^ 

The causes thus touched on enable us to understand, not 
only how the demand for a return to Kant came to be raised, 
but also why, when raised, it was received with such remark- 
able favour and awakened so loud an echo in the minds of 
contemporaries. If our diagnosis of the situation is correct, 
it must be clear that the return to Kant has been to some 
f i \ extent conditioned and furthered by interests that are very 

Y foreign or even contradictory to the spirit of a true philosophy. 

I i > 8m Nota 84 in Appen^x. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CRITICISM OF THE NEO-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The question that now awaits consideration is this, whether 
philosophy^ by returning to Kant^ has succeeded in laying for 
itself a fresh and firm foundation ; and whether the Kantian 
philosophy, in the new form given it by those who propose to 
instal it as the system of the present, is better grounded and 
more self-consistent than it was, in the shape which it 
received at the hands of its original author. 

For the purpose of this inquiry it is not necessary that we 
should review the entire recent literature of the subject 
Especially needless is this with the department known as the 
KuTU-Philology, the sole object of which has been to interpret 
Kant Nor do we need to consider works whose sole aim is 
to throw a fuller light on, or to correct this and the other 
point in Kant's system. We may pass by unnoticed not only 
the depreciatory judgment pronounced by Kuno Fischer^ on 
this modern Kant-Philology, and the acquiescent remarks of 
Amoldt' and^Witte;* but also what has been advanced in 
its favour from the other side.^ For our purpose it will be 
suflBcient to examine a writer who may be re^urded as the 
most prominent leader in the present effort to rehabilitate the 
Kantian philosophy; especially as he has done his best to 
reproduce and develope the entire system in the form suited 

> Kuno FiMlier, OetehkhU dtr neuirem PhOotophh. Bd. UL. Sid rtrined 
edition, pp. 54S, 557. 

s Emil Anddt, Kaid wuik Kuno /MUr'# neuer DanUamng, KdntgilMif 
188% p. 28. 

» Dr. Joliaiinea Witte, Kuno FUeher^i Btkandlung der GemMehU dot PhOo- 
9ophie und •eim VerhOUniss zur KantjphUoloffio. AUpnuMidmM MonoiMArifU 
Kene Folge, Band xz. ISSS, p. 140 fll 

« Jiirgen Bona Meyer, Witte, Paulien, Rlebl, SUdler, Thide, Foldiert, Laa% 
Kranse, Gdring, RarenVaeh, LaMowit^ Tolkelt, and othen, bare dther eoB- 
tribated to tbe clearing up of diflcnltiei, or haTe further developed aomo of tlio 
pointa of hia ijstem ; but the acope of thia work doea not reqniie na toeatimata 
the xeanlto of their kboam See alao Note 25 in Appendix. 
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to the present state of investigation ; and has proclaimed it 
to be in this renovated shape the philosophy of the present 
day. We refer to Fr. Alb. Lange, the author of the History 
of Materialism and Critiqm of its Significance in the Present 
Day} In the opinion of a scientific reviewer/ this work 
owes its chief importance, apart from the great mass of 
scientific material worked up in it, to the circumstance of its 
gathering all the rays of modem knowledge into one focus 
more efiectively than had ever been even approximately done 
before, frequently as it had been attempted. By the Neo- 
Kantians themselves Lange is regarded as an apostle of the 
Kantian view of the world, and as the head and leader of the 
new movement ; the history in question, too, is esteemed the 
most important philosophical performance of the present day.* 
A like estimate of his position in the Keo-Kantian move* 
ment is pronounced among opponents of Neo-Kantianism by 
Hartmann and 0. Pfleiderer,* If then, in the judgment alike 
of friend and foe, he is the most prominent master of the new 
school, we ought to find in his work the most chai-acteristic 
expression of its fundamental tendencies, the dearest exposi-> 
tion of its aims, and the best demonstmtion of what it is 
able to accomplish.* 

§ 23. Lange, the chief representative of the Neo-Kaniian ten- 
dency, characteristically sets aside the realistic factor or 
ihing-inMself left standing ly JTant 

It is decidedly and at once significant of the direction 
which Lange*s thought takes* that he sets aside the i*ealistic 

^ Tbe firtt edition appeared in 186S ; a foortli popnlar edition^ without index 
and obserration^ in 1S81. 

• BeUagt (Supplement) acr AUgemeintn JSeUw»g, 1S76, Ko. SSI. 

» Yaihingwr, Hartmann, DOhring und Langt, 187S, pp. S and 217, note SO. 

« Eduard Ton Hartmann, Jleukaniianmnui Schopenhauenanismus und 
HegdianUmus, Zweite erweiterte Auflage, 1877, p. 19. O. Pfleidenr, Mighns^ 
fhUoiophk ayi^fguckuMkktr OrundJtagt^ Bd. L p^ S01« 

•See Note 2S in Appendix. 
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factor which Kant's theory of knowledge endeavoured to retain, 
and without which Kant would have been unable to effect an 
entrance into his own system. In the very first edition of 
his work, Lange expressed his assent to the objection raised 
long ago, that if an inference is drawn to things-in-themselves 
behind phenomena, the conception of causality, which, like all 
the other categories, is valid solely in the domain of pheno« 
mena, becomes transcendent He took for granted that the 
" armour of the system ^ was fatally pierced by this objec- 
tion ; and accordingly undertook to amend it at this place.^ 
Cohen, however, replied that this objection can be nullified, 
if we interpret Kant as meaning that '' the absolute thing-in- 
itsel^ the presumed cause of the phenomenal," is to be 
regarded as a creature of our understanding, and as an inevit- 
able transcendental delusive seeming* In consequence of 
Cohen's criticism, Lange reconsidered his position with regard 
to the Critique of Pure Season, and in the second edition of 
his work confessed that what he had propounded as a correc* 
tion of Kant's system was really Kant's own proper opinion. 
The thing-in-itself is simply a limitative or regulative con- 
ception. ''We do not know whether things-in-themselves 
exist. All we know is that the consistent application of the 
laws of thought conducts us to the conception of an entirely 
problematical something, which we assume to be the cause of 
phenomena as soon as we recognise the fact that our world 
can only be a world of ideas or representationa" The assump* 
tion of a mundus irUdligibilie is not ^ transcendental know- 
ledge, but merely the ultimate consequence of the use of the 
understanding in the judgment of what is given." The 
antithesis between the thing-in-itself and phenomena is a 
creation of our own intellect ~ The true nature of things, 
the final ground of phenomena, is not only unknown to us, but 
the very conception thereof is nothing more nor less than the 

^ A. Laoge, OtsehkhU de$ MatirialUmw^ 1st cd. p. 267. 

s Cohen, Kiuifi ThearU der £r/akrung, Berlin 1871 (lit ed.), p. S51 C 
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last progeny of an antithesis posited bj our organization, with 
regard to which we are ignorant whether it has anj signifi* 
cance whatever relatively to that which is outside of us.** ^ 

The thing-in-itself has thus ceased to be a factor in 
our knowledge, a coefficient of experience ; it has no share 
whatever in that which is the object of knowledge; the 
position of matters is not even this, — ^that though things which 
are outside of us, and exist independently of our consciousness, 
cannot become objects of human knowledge, they do exert an 
influence on the process by which knowledge is generated. 
What lange maintains is that the notion of the thing-in-itself 
arises in our mind when, following the analogy of the relations 
of cause and effect, as they are observed in the daily expeti* 
ences of life, we assume that the great world of phenomena, 
in its entirety, must also have a cause;' to assume which is 
ipso facto to quit the domain within which the law of causa- 
tion has validity. The idea of cause cannot be extended to 
things-in-themselves, or, ^ what amounts to the same, a judg- 
ment relating to thing-in-itself has only significance as 
rounding off the circle. of our representations.'' ' But if the 
reality of the thing-in-itself is denied, the Critical Philosophy 
has already given place to subjective idealism. The objects of 
human knowledge then hold no sort of relation to things 
outside of us ; they are purely our representations — ^relations 
of the subject to itself, products of our spiritual-sensuous 
organization. But how in that case are we to account for 
our having the notion of objects at all ? Lange himself takes 
his stand on the platform of the natural sciences. In his 
view, the limits of knowledge generally and those of the 
knowledge of nature are identical.* Even to psychology, 
he thinks that the method of natural science ought to be 
applied.^ We are justified, he thinks, in taking for granted 



h ^ «/M.p.l61. */Kd.ltted.p.471,8rded.p.saa. 



^ Lftnge, OutMUt du MaUrhlismtu, Snd ed. toL !L pp. 48 S.^ S7. 

s JUd. p. 49. * Jlnd. aute 25, p. liS. 

« /M. p. let » /Kd. Itted. p. 471, Srded. p. Sae. 
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that everything, not excepting even the mechanism of thought^ 
is subject to physical conditions^ and in not resting till we 
have found them out, that is, till ''the physical mechanism of 
sensation and thought is clearly unveiled." ^ Eant recognised 
two main stems of human knowledge, sense and understanding, 
and made the remark that possibly both spring from one 
common root ** At the present day," says Lange, " this guess 
may be regarded as confirmed, and that by the experiments on 
the oi^gans of sense which have been instituted by physiology. 
The separation of sense from understanding is doctrinaire, is 
misleading. Possibly, too, the conception of causality will 
one day be found to be rooted in the mechanism of reflex 
movement and of sympathetic stimulus ; when that comes to 
pass, the Pure Beason will have been translated into physio- 
logy, and we shall thus be able to picture it more clearly to 
ourselvea" ' Instead of the expression " pure reason," Lange 
therefore uses " oiganization," or '' physico-psychical oiganiza* 
Uon," and further explains the latter designation by characterix- 
ing it as an attempt to indicate the thought " that the physical 
organization, reg&rded as phenomenon, is at one and the same 
time the psychical" ' 

What position has he thus reached? His^idealism has 
passed over into decided empiricism and materialism. Our 
entire mental life, our sensation and thought alike» are to 
be traced back to the mechanism which is laid out in our 
physical organization. 

§ 24. The question then arises. What is this physical 
organization of ours t 

But what then is the physical organization which we are 
assured, considered as phenomenon, is at one and the same 
time the psychical } If the entire sensuous world is merely 

I OekhiehU de$ MaUrkUismus, Itt ed. pp. W MO. * Ibid. y. 26S. 

* idid. Sid ed. Bd. ii. note 26^ p. 18S, 
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phenomenon, that is, suhjectiye representation, it would atuelj 
be sheer inconsistency or thoughtlessness to make an excep- 
tion of our OTganizaUoa Our physico-psychical oiganization 
j. is itself nothing mote than a part of the world of representa- 

I tions. As Lange says, ^ We are quite within our right if we 

, regard, not only the outside world which appears to us, but 

also the wgans by means of which we apprehend it^ as mere 
' images of that which is truly existent**^ This ** truly 

' existent " something, what can it be but the thing-in-itself, 

which, on the other hand, has been found to be a mere 
product of our organization f What then is our oiganization 
itself? ''The eye, with which we believe ourselves to see, is 
jtself nothing but a product of our representation, and when 
]' we find that the images of sight are called into existence by 

/ the arrangements of the eye, we should never forget that the 

eye itself, with its contrivances or fittings, the optic nerve 
: with the brain and all its structures, in which we would fain 

discover the ooLxisa of thought, are themselves simple rtprie- 
tentationC It must not be forgotten ** that our brain itself 
« is merely an image, or the abstraction of an image, which has 

come into existence in accordance with laws which control 
our representative activity. It is right enough, indeed, for 
the sake of simplifying scientific reflexion, as a rule, to halt at 
this image ; but we should never forget that what we have 
thus got is simply a relation between the idea of the brain 
j and the rest pf our representations ; that we are no whit 

; nearer a fixed point outside the subjective domain. There is 

I . absolutely no other way of escaping from it than by guesses 

or suppositions.*** 
! The earlier materialism took matter to be the really 

! existent For this naive and dogmatic materialism Lange 

j substitutes critical materialism, which is quite aware of the 

1 purely phenomenal character of matter. But in this case the 

I whole world of experience, as well as matter, is reduced to a 

I ^ > OtKhUkU dt9 Maienallmui, Irt ed. p. 4M. • Ibid. p. 497 f. 
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mere representation or idet. Lange teaches a materialism 
which denies the veiy principle of materialism, and with it 
all that thinkers have attempted to deduce from materialism. 
His idealism has transformed itself into materialism, and his 
materialism passes over again into idealism. The one of these 
views of the world rests on just as solid a foundation as the 
other ; each has its inevitable double in the other, of whidi 
it cannot get rid. This attempt to effect a critical synthesis 
of idealism and materialism ends in an uncertain osciUation 
between two opposites — accordingly a certain vagueness, inde* 
cision, and ambiguity necessarily characterizes the presenta- 
tion and exposition thereof; and one cannot be surprised 
that Hartmann should have defined Lange*s position as Cbn* 
fusumiam} The two views of the world are so mixed up 
that neither can free itself from the other, and the one always 
draws the other, that is, its contradictory, in its train. « . 

The logical issue of Eant*s theory of knowledge here comes 
to light; — that issue is thoroughgoing idealism. But inas- 
much as, according to Kant^ there is no real knowledge 
whatever besides sensuous experience, a further consequence 
of the theory is an equally thoroughgoing materialism. The 
Kantian Philosophy contains two elements whidb^ do not blend 
so as to constitute a true organic unity. It is saddled with 
the old dualism of the real and the ideal, spirit and nature, 
subject and object, intelligence and matter. And this dualism 
reveals itself all the more glaringly in Neo-Eantism, because, 
on the one hand, it demands a mechanical explanation of our 
representations and conceptions ; whilst^ on the other hand, it 
maintains that the mechanism of our senses must again be 
regarded as a mere representation. 

Even in Kant himself the tendency towards idealism 
predominated ; and the empirical and materialistic elements 
which still cling to his philosophy were simply what could 

* K von Hirtmaim, i^eiclwilumtfmiM, Sd^pmhmtriemUmMM unci AifeKoa- 
fMMM, 1877| p. C 
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not be avoided or excluded. As ve previously showed^ history 
itself has pronounced judgment : — the proper logical outcome 
of the Critical Philosophy was the idealism of Fichte, which 
threw off tlie empirical element retained by Kant, deprived it 
of its independence, and reduced it to a product of mind A 
philosophy of one piece was thus for the first time constructed. 
In Lange*s system, too. Idealism retains the upper hand. 
The dualism between mind and matter shows itself, it is true, 
in the most self-contradictory and complicated manner in all 
its harshness and rigour. But in this the author finds it 
impossible to rest, and he therefore manifests a tendency 
to essay a reconciliation. But neither Eantism nor Neo- 
Kantism supplies a higher principle in which the antitheses 
might be absorbed and unified. The old conflict must there- 
fore be decided in favour of one or the other of the two'sides ; 
which side, from (he very nature of the Kantian philosophy, 
could only be the idealistic; for the Critical Philosophy is 
idealistic to its very core. 

Even Lange's criticism of the popular materialism is 
entirely based on Kant's idealistic theory of knowledge. But 
j Lange advances beyond Kant, in so far as he does away with 

i the thing-in-itself as a reality, degrading it to the position of 

I an " epistemological category.** In tliis way the last wall is 

broken down which separated the Critical Philosophy from the 
idealism of Fichte. Lange too, notwithstanding all the 
homage he pays to the natural sciences and to materialism, 
lands at last in complete idealism. His own presuppositions 
leave him no alternative but to teach that the entire phe- 
nomenal world, as well as the organs by means of which it is 
apprehended, are a product of our representation, and that all 
our knowledge is nothing but a relation between the brain- 
representation and our other representations. If such be the 
case, the battle is already decided. "The conflict between 
i ^ body and mind," says Lange, '' has been decided in favour of 

the latter, and the true unity of existence thus secured. For 
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whilst materialism always failed to explain how a conscious 
sensation could be the result of a material movement ; it is, on 
the contrary, not at all difficult to conceive that our entire 
conception of matter and its movements may be the product 
of an organization of psychical capabilities of sensation.** ^ 

Kant's theoretical philosophy has therefore been developed 
by Lange into a critical materialism ; and this again has by 
logical necessity transformed itself into thorough idealism. 
It is a materialism which is unable to save itself from 
complete idealism. 

§ 25. The Practical Philosophy of KaiU shares ths/aU of the 
rest of his system^ 

What becomes then of Kant's Practical Philosophy ? Says 
Lange, ** The entire practical philosophy, powerful as was the 
influence it exercised on Kant's contemporaries, is the mutable 
and transitory part of his system. All that is immutable is 
its site ; not the edifice which the master erected thereon.** 
" The whole significance of the great reform inaugurated by 
Kant must rather be sought in his Critique of the thearetieat 
reason; this holds good even in relation toJEthics^ for the 
Critique not only helped one specific system of ethical ideas 
to the birth ; but, properly developed, is fitted to render the 
same service to various periods of culture, with their constantly 
changing requirements."' ''Kant's aim was to avoid the 
manifest contradiction between Ideals and life, — a contradic- 
tion which after aU cannot be avoided : it cannot be avoided^ 
because the subject^ even whilst engaged in moral struggles, 
is not noumenon, but phsenomenon.'* In Kant's judgment, 
it is true, we ought to regard ourselves, when acting, as 
rational noumena, as things-in-themselvea. " But the earner^ 
stone of the critique of reason, which is» that we do not know 



1 Ung^ OtschiekU du MaUritdimus, lit cd. p. 49$ t 
*iM., Ifted. ToLU.p.Sl 
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even oaiselves ' as we are in ourselveB, but merdy as vfe 
appear to ounelves^** cannot be thus overthrown by moral 
volition. In every moral strnggle, moreover, the question is 
not one of the will in itself, but one of our representation of 
ourselves and our volition ; which representation is and inevit- 
ably remains phenomenon. Kant therefore, in the Practical 
Philosophy, constructs a knowledge which is not really know- 
ledge; a knowledge which his own principles forbid to be 
described as knowledge.^ That which constitutes the contents 
of the Practical Philosophy cannot truly be an obfed of science 
at alL Nor are we even warranted in attributing to it 
actuality. An actuality in the sense of an absolutely fixed 
existence, independent of us and yet known by us, — ^such an 
actuality neither does nor can exist for us.' For all the 
actuality of which we are cognizant is mere appearance. 
What we represent to ourselves. as lying beyond the pheno- 
menal, we have no right to include in the world of the really 
existent The thiug-in-itself is only a limitative conception. 
All attempts to convert its negative into a positive significance, 
land us inevitably in the region of fancy.* 

There is no such thing as knowledge that reaches beyond 
the phenomenaL That which is not, cannot be known, 
though phantasy may, of course, frame for itself a notion 
thereof. Knowledge is concerned solely with what is actu- 
ally given. Actuality, however, is the sum-total of necessary 
phenomena — ^phenomena forced on us by the senses.^ Meta- 
physics, indeed, looks beyond, searches for the ultimate 
foundations of oeing ; but Kant has demonstrated the im- 
possibility of succeeding in the search ; ' and in putting an 
end to speculation, that is, to the investigation of the tran- 
scendent^ he has abandoned the objective reality of religious 
ideas. Yet the human mind is stirred by an ineradicable 

1 Laoge, OeKkiehUdaMaicnatimw, 1ft ed. toL it p. SO £ 
*iUd.p.5S9. >iUii.p.6S. 

« Ibid. p. 59$. * Ibid. p. 545. 
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impulse to pass beyond the (phenomenal) actuality^ and, on the 
one hand, to combine the manifold phenomena into a whole, 
into a self-consistent picture of the world, notwithstanding 
that it can never become a matter of experience ; on the other 
hand, to posit the ideal — the picture of a truly harmonious 
state — alongside of and beyond the actual By thus rising 
in thought to a world in which all perfection meets, it seeks 
refreshment and quickening amid the conflicts and distresses 
of life. Man needs to supplement the actual with an ideal 
world of his own creation; and the loftiest and noblest 
functions of his mind come into play whilst he is engaged in 
its production. But as soon as this free act of his mind 
assumes the deceptive form of something scientifically 
demonstrable, materialism at once makes its appearance and 
overthrows his bolder speculations. " It is wrong, especially 
for us in Germany, to despair of arriving at a different solu- 
tion of the problem ; for in the philosophical poems of Schiller 
we possess works which combine extreme elevation above the 
actual, with the noblest stringency of thought; and by 
relegating the ideal openly and unhesitatingly to the domain 
of phatUasjf, endue it with overwhelming power." ^ The 
answer to the question concerning the future of religion 
follows from this. The choice can only seriously lie between 
two courses. The one is to do away with religion entirely^ 
and transfer its functions to the State, to science, and to art 
Such an abolition, however, would involve the risk of spiritual 
pauperization, and might possibly call forth amongst the people 
a reaction which would assume far more fanatical and * coarse 
forms " than those which had happily been destroyed. The 
only other alternative is to ^penetrate to the hemd of religion, 
and to vanquish fanaticism and superstition by rising con- 
sciously above the actual, and once for all giving up the 
attempt to falsify the actual by means of the mythical, which 
can in no case serve the purposes of knowledge." ' ''As long 
> Unge, QtklMiUdu^QUnalUmu. toL H. p. (44 1 ^^id^^ Met 
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as the Icernel of religion was sought in certain doctrines 
regarding God, the human soul, creation, and its order, it 
was unavoidable that criticism, which nndertook, on logical 
principles, to separate the chafif from the wheat, should lead at 
last to complete negation. Men sifted and sifted, till nothing 
remained. — If, on the contrary, the elevation of the soul 
above the actual, and the provision for it of a spiritual home, 
be regarded as the true kernel of religion, it may surely be 
expected that forms which have undergone the utmost possible 
purification shall be competent to initiate essentially the 
same psychical processes as the * cobbler's faith ' ^ of the un- 
cultivated multitude; and, let ideas be ever so completely 
rarified by philosophy, there can never be utter failure." 
What we have to do, therefore, is to accustom ourselves to 
attribute to the creative idea in itself, apart from agreement 
with history and natural science, though, of course, without 
falsification of either, a higher value than heretofore : — ^We 
must acquire the habit of regarding the world of the idea in its 
character of symbolical representative of the complete truth, 
as no less necessary to human progress than the knowledge of 
the understandiog. '* If religion has any value at all, and if 
its abiding value lies in its ethical, not in its logical substance, 
this must surely have been the case also in former days, 
indispensable as the faith of the letter might then have 
seemed/* ' 

Lange's inference, accordingly, is this : if metaphysics are 
alike impossible and indispensable; if the human mind 
necessarily demands an *' intelligible ** world (mundu$ in- 
teUigibilis), although an ''intelligible'" world can never 
become an object of knowledge, and it is utterly unwarrant- 
able to ascribe to it actuality, — such an ^ intelligible "^ world 
can only be regarded as an object and a creation of the 

* [KMerglaube—iht (xiOk of a cbArooal-lmraer ; for which our eqaiTtlent 
might be the one giren in the text— Ta.] 

* Lenge, Ottchkhie des 2iaieHaii$mu$t roL iL p. 547 ft 
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phantasy. The old antithesis between faith and knowledge, 
between religious and scientific truth, is thus transformed into 
an antithesis between the ideal and the actual, between phan- 
tasy and exact research. Religion and science, or the know- 
ledge of the world, are thus for the first time rigidly separated. 
According to Lange, the heart and the phantasy are the 
sources from which issues forth the stream of religious life;^ 
and the truth of religion lies exclusively in its ethical, not at 
all in its logical or historical contents. Obfcctivdy considered, 
the kernel of religion is the unspeakable, the absolutely in- 
apprehensible, of which the phantasy alone can give ns a 
notion by means of the images which it bodies forth; sub- 
jectively considered, it is the elevation of the soul above the 
actual, as a motive of moral action. But even the inappre- 
hensible thus referred to, which forms the object of religious 
elevation and reverence, is nothing more than a subjective 
content of the soul and a product of the creative fancy. It 
has no reality outside of man ; it must be kept rigidly apart 
from the world of being, of actual existence ; for the thing-in- 
itself is merely a limitative conception : to attribute actuality 
to it would be a logical contradiction. Beligion is thus lifted 
into the sphere of the ideaL The ideal, however, is not a 
result of investigation; investigation never gets beyond 
actually given particulars; but is rooted in the synthetic, 
architectonic capacity and tendency of the human mind, 
which impels it as by necessity to shape for itself a 
harmonious image of the world : it is a free creation of the 
phantasy, which, however, owing to its refiex influence on our 
conduct, has a value in the moulding of human life that 
cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Kant separated religious knowledge from theoretical know« 

ledge, that is, from the knowledge of the world, and showed 

that we can only have a practical acquaintance with religious 

truth ; Keo - Kantism, canying Eant*s premises to their 

' LtDge, 0€9ehieht€ da MaUnalUmm^ y«L fi. p. S5S. 
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logical issue, aigues that even this practical knowledge is 
null Thus the assumptions which are most essentially 
proper to the Critical Philosophy lead to the conclusion that 
knowledge which is merely practical — ^knowledge divorced 
from theoretical knowledge — ^is no knowledge at all, but 
simply a free play of the phantasy. 

And so the battle that has raged around the moral and 
reUgious ideas, ends in their being transformed into the con- 
ception of an ideal which the human soul creates for itself, in 
order that by the contemplation thereof it may quicken its 
own moral volition. The ideas of the reason are altogether 
destitute,, therefore, of value as knowledge ; but as motives 
to action they are of far-reaching practical importance ; nay 
more, in the very act of denying them theoretical value, their 
practical significance is ensured. It is not till they are un- 
reservedly relegated to the domain of the phantasy, and cease 
to lay claim to objective reality, that all dauget of conflict 
with science is at once and for ever set aside. As Elant 
abolished knowledge in order to make room for faith ; so his 
followers try to rescue the ideal contents of man's mental 
life by shutting them out from the domain of sdence. 

§ 26. Ths uUimaU consequence of Neo-Kantism is tJuareiieal 
Supticiem and practical lUutianienL 

It is evident, therefore, that the Neo-Eantian Philosophy 
is simply Uie Critical Philosophy consistently carried out; 
and it has two aspects. First, it asserts the materialistic 
nature of the phenomenal, though with the consciousness that 
phenomena are merely our representations, and then by way 
of supplementing its materialism, betakes itself to the stand- 
point of the ideal 

Lange's position is the logical outcome of the Critical 
Philosophy; but what is the logical outcome of Lange's 
position t Does it not include antagonisms within itself. 
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whose peaceful union must inevitably be broken up as soon 
as they are examined and applied f H. Vaihinger has drawn 
the inferences from Lange's theoiy of the world, though he 
has done so almost exclusively in the form of a recapitulation 
and interpretation of his master*8 own positions.^ 

And what, according to this disciple, is Lange*s true 
opinion! Philosophy, says Vaihinger, has a twofold func- 
tion, — a negative and a positive one. NegcUivdy, critically 
its business is to show that it itself, considered as science, is 
impossible ; it has to prove its own nullity ; the critical theoiy 
of cognition shows that speculation has no claim to be re- 
garded as truth. The positive business of philosophy is to 
speculate ; but to do so with a clear consciousness that its 
results will be, not truth, but poetry. 

It was far from Lange's intention to set forth a complete 
system ; he restricted himself to developing a theory of know- 
ledge, and pointing out its results. The former is such that 
if its correctness be granted, the human mind is incapable of 
knowing a;iything beyond itselt '* Our thinking supplies us 
with no truth, not even with probabilities : nothing but con- 
tradictions, antinomies, antithetical, insoluble problems are 
ours." We have nothing absolute; nay, even ''actuality*' 
itself is merely a relative conception.' The Critical Philo- 
sophy, therefore, properly understood, takes up, in the present 
day, the same position as that occupied in ancient times by 
absolute scepticism. ''Critical scepticism is the strict and 
proper outcome of the Kantian theoiy of knowledge; and 
Lange, although he is unwilling to allow the fact^ really 
places contradiction on the throne of intellect; for he shows 
that all knowledge runs out into contradictions.'* Meta- 
physics, viewed as a critique of conceptions, can never have 
any result but the negative and sceptical one, that knowledge 

* Hant Vaihinger, HaHmeaiM^ JMring^ vnd Lange. Zwr (7eadUdU< der 
dtvtichen PkOtmoplUe im XIX, JahrhutidiH, laarldm ISTS. 

* Vaihinger, Ic jpaaim, aee pp. 119, S0« SS. v 
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is impossible, and the human mind is condemned perpetually 
to revolve in a circle whose charmed boundaries can never be 
overstepped,^ 

Phantasy, however, does overstep these limits ; nay more, 
it is permitted to her to do so ; but this right is hers only so 
long as she consents not to appear " in the borrowed garments 
of truth." She gives us poetry, not reality* The ideas of 
reason are an exceedingly valuable possession of the mind ; 
but they are a product of our natural capacity, and " looked 
at psychologically, or from the point of view of the theory of 
cognition, are simply creations of the brain.*" It is the busi- 
ness of speculation, indeed, to construct a harmonious image 
of the world ; but it ought always to bear in mind that such 
an image can never be anything more than a subjective ideal, 
that it can lay no claim to correspond to the reality. The 
world of ideals is what it is, because no reality can ever be 
shown to answer to it' It is a product of the phantasy, 
for which it is easy to give a psychological explanation ; it is 
therefore subjective. To claim reality and objective validity 
for ideal, synthetic fancies, is a misunderstanding ; on the 
contrary, their lofty and eternal worth is grounded in their 
very lack of empirical reality. So that Lange's view culmi- 
nates in the paradox " that we ought to have and may have a 
theory of the world (or religion), but we must not believe in 
it theoretically ; we must only allow ourselves to be practi- 
cally, sestheticaUy, ethically influenced by it** The source of 
religion is the same synthetic, harmonizing function of the 
human reason that manifests itself in art and metaphysics. 
On this account religion must never lay claim to value as 
Knowledge ; it contains no higher insight ; relations to science 
are forbidden it Art, religion, and metaphysics fall under 
the same categoiy — poetry : neither of them furnishes know- 
ledge. The religious is only of value as image or symbol ; 

> Vtihliiger, Lc pamm, tee pp. US, 60, 68, 166. 
< IM., SM pp. 66, 65^ 16, m. 
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80 far as it can daim to be truth — and it may do so — ^it is 
merely subjective truth. The solution of the problem of the 
future of religion is to be found, therefore, in the view that 
" though it is conceded that ideals have merely a subjective 
existence, they may be yet at the same time treated as 
though they corresponded to objective actualities." What 
Lange recommends, therefore, is a " Eeligion without Faith."* 
He treats religion as he treats metaphysics — whilst he wishes 
to keep both, he will believe in neither. Beligious ideas are 
ideals which merely live in us ; and though we are indebted 
to them for ethical influences, we have no right to claim for 
them objective validity/ 

Yet even Lange, as Vaihinger shows, has not quite avoided 
the rock on which Kant's system split — namely, the 
ambiguity and vacillation of the definition given of the 
'' thing-in-itself," and the misuse of that conception for the 
sapport of our subjective ideas. " Even in Lange the intellect 
has not completely succeeded in vanquishing its own pre- 
judices ; I^eteronomic and mystical elements are not perfectly 
eliminated; even he has not entirely broken with the 
dangerous principle of a 'profounder meaning,* as it has 
recently been designated : even he has not arrived at thorough 
deamess.** Objective ideas have become subjective ideals,' 
which have only a subjective existence, though they are to be 
treated as if realities corresponding to them objectively existed. 
Strictly speaking, however, he can only regard the religious 
sentiment as an habitual illusion. Beligion, poetry, meta- 
physics may be classed together under the general head of 
human ididogy. The ideal world, ""the philosopher's har- 
monious image of the world, is a sheer illusion; and 
for philosophers of the school of Lange it is a €aMciou$ 

We see, therefore, that Lange's point of view lands us, 
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theoretically considered, in radical iceptieUm; practicaUy 
eonsideied, in tUtmantsm,. And this is the legitimate^ logical 
outcome of the Kantian antithesis between the theoretical 
and practical reason. Vaihinger's merit is to have fearlessly 
drawn the conclusion from the premises. 

But we have not yet reached full deamess, we are only set 
face to face with a new contradiction. The ideal world, and 
religion with it, Vaihinger tells us, are to be deemed mere 
illusion ; and yet they are to retain the hightd suh/ectxvc and 
practical value. But that is impossible To retain our hold 
on that which has been discovered to be mere illusion, and to 
attribute to it the highest practical value, on the ground 
of its furnishing a real support in the midst of the stem 
realities of life — what a contradiction I Surely it is an 
absurdity to try to build all that lends human life a higher 
value — a value reaching out beyond the tangible and sensuous 
— on a foundation of sheer illusion I Let the objective truth of 
the religious idea be once denied, and we shall vainly endea- 
vour to refrain from taking the final step in negation. That 
last and extreme step is the one which was taken long before 
the rise of Neo-Eantism, by Ludwig Feuerbach. 

In Feuerbach's view, the essence of Christianity lies in the 
freedom of the heart and phantasy over against the limits, 
that is, the laws of nature and reason. Christians are free 
from nature ; but their freedom is the freedom of the heart 
and imagination — ^the freedom of the miraculous. "* Christ is 
the omnipotence of subjectivity, the heart delivered from all the 
bonds and laws of nature, the soul concentrated on itself alone 
to the exclusion of the world, the reality of all the desires of 
the hearty the Ascension of the phantasy, the Easter of the 
heart — Christ therefore is the distinction between Christianity 
and heathenism.**^ According to Feuerbach, too, religious 
ideas are merely subjective products of the fancy, destitute of 

> Lndwig FeiMrlMch, YTeMa diu CkriHtnihumM, S Anfl., Ldpdg 184S, pp. ISS, 
22^ Stt C 
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objective truth, and there is as little real diflTerenoe between 
him and Lange-Vaihinger in this respect as in regard to the 
value set on philosophy. " True philosophy," says Fenerbach, 
*' is the nation of philosophy, — ^it is no philosophy.'' ^ But 
if, as Lange and Yaihinger hold, the object of religions eleva- 
tion and reverence has no reality ontsida of ourselves, it is in 
truth only our own nature, and religion is a relation of man 
to himself; nay more, as Feuerbach defined it, it is the relation 
of man '^ to his own essential nature, as to another being 
than himself."' If this be the case, there are only two 
alternatives open to us. EWur the religious ideas are 
believed, and then, maintains Feuerbach, their influence 
is injurious. For faith divides a man against himself, and 
brings him into conflict with morality.* Faith has no feeling 
for virtue, and sucks away the best energies of morality. It 
cannot therefore be regarded as an illusion having. practiced 
value; on the contrary, it is an illusion that exercises a 
thoroughly destructive influence on humanity — ^it robs man, 
both of the vigour of his actual life and of his sense of truth 
and virtue.^ Hence, if human nature is to be delivered from its 
self-estrangement and to be restored to its own pure essence, 
the first business is to emancipate it from- the illusion of 
religious faith. The other altemaiive is this : assuming that 
religious ideas are recognised as illusions, then, of course, 
illusion ipso facio ceases, — recognised illusion is no longer 
illusion. One cannot therefore be surprised that Feuerbach 
should pour out the vials of his bitterest wrath on those who 
measure the value of things by their poetical charm; who 
plead the cause of illusions which are seen to be illusions, 
because they are beautiful and beneficial; and who are so 
devoid of reality and truth as not to feel that an illusion 

> Ladwig Fenerbicli, EH&yUnmgtn wnd JBrgOmnmgtM turn Wtmm de§ CM*. 
iaUhwns. SUmma, WtrU^ Bd. L p. S. 
* Ladwig Feacrbtch, Wuca da ChrUUnikunu, S AidL ^ SO. 
»yW.p.Se7. • iMI. pp. 406, 401 
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is only beautiful so long as it is not regarded as such/ but is 
deemed to bo trutb.^ 

In either case it is dear that if all that is conceded to 
religious ideas be an exclusively practical value, and that^ too, 
on condition that their objective truth — ^in the realm of the 
theoretical reason — ^be surrendered, then they can no longer 
retain even a practical value. In point of fact, they can 
only possess practical value on the supposition that they are 
OuordicaUy true. 

We have thus shown, therefore,- that Keo-Kantism, 
instead of establishing the Kantian philosophy on a new and 
better foundation, is really a second disintegration thereof; 
and the critical examination of it has led us to the same 
negative result as that to which we were led by our criticism 
of Kantism itselC The identity of the results in the two 
cases furnishes a strong confirmation of their correctness. As 
was previously observed, the result in a theoretical respect 
is the denial of the objective truth of human knowledge, 
that is, eeeptieigm ; in a practical respect^ iUusumisni. Nor is 
it possible for us to surrender ourselves to a new illusion with 
regard to the nature of this issue, after the last stone of the 
edifice of self-deception has been overthrown by Feuerbach's 
remorseless criticism. The logical consequence of the CMtical 
Philosophy being lUusionism, Kant's anthropocentric principle 
necessarily sinks at last into the anthropologism of Feuerbadu 

CHAPTER IIL 

POSmVK SIGNIFICANCE OF THl NEO-KANTIAN PHaOSOPHT. 

Even supposing Neo-Kantism to be a new disintegration 

of Kantism, we are by no means warranted in regarding 

its essential results as mere negation and illusion. An 

intellectual movement of the breadth and vigour which it has 

t Ladwig Fenerbach, Wtstn dtt ChrUUiUkymi, 1 Aufl. 1841, pw x. 
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displayed cannot well be denied relative tratK In fact^ Neo- 
Kantism is as far from having a merely negative value 
as Kantism itself. It, too, has a positive significance ; and 
that positive significance is analogous to the positive signi- 
ficance which we found attaching to Kantism. The truth 
of Kant's system lay in its opposition to dogmatism and 
empiricism. In its intention it was a synthesis of these two 
antithetical positions ; and though it accomplished its aim in 
an inadequate and even self-contradictory manner, there can 
be no question of its having prepared the way for a higher 
stage of philosophical knowledge. It cannot^ however, be 
denied that in the philosophy of the period that succeeded 
Kant a new kind of dogmatism had developed itself ; and to 
this dogmatism Neo-Kantism takes up an attitude of sharp 
opposition ; it looks down upon it with disdain, deeming it 
nothing but an empty logical romanticism, relatively to which 
materialism must be welcomed as a healthy counterpoise.' 
This new dogmatism, we are assured, has long been outgrown 
by the scientific intellect of the present day ; it has become 
uninteUigiblo ; it has lost all power of producing conviction ; 
it lacks scientific cogency ; and any attempt at a resuscitation 
of the post-Kantian Philosophy wijl be metby Keo-Kantism 
with the imperative demand that it critically examine itself 
and rigidly test its own foundations. 

It is by Empiricism, on the contrary, that the thinking of 
the present day is dominated; and with it Neo-Kantism 
sympathizes, and has a kindred purpose; the two, indeed, 
agree in restricting thought to experience, in contenting 
themselves with the world as it is given. But then Neo-' 
Kantism is also a theory of experience — the result of an 
effort to give a scientific account of experience ; and as such 
rises higher than — goes out beyond — experience. Still further, 
it points out the h priori dements which aro involved in 
experience. This being true, the absolutely exclusive and 
I LftDge, QuchkhU du JfoUrialitmus, 3rd cd. voL iL p^€4S. 
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negative relation whicb Empiricism had taken up towards 
nationalism and Idealism is ipso /ado renounced ; for it is 
clearly shown itself to imply a rational and ideal element 
Neo-Eantism, accordingly, by this very step places itself 
again in antagonism to Empiricism. Empiricism having been 
proved to include h priori constituents, can no longer figure 
as pure Empiricism, but must become something else; and 
as a consequence, scientific thought is forced to apply itself 
afresh to philosophical problems which had been long 
regarded as dead and buried. Now, so far as Neo-Eantism 
opposes Empiricism, it enters into inner relations with 
nationalism and Dogmatism, for the essential aim of these 
two is to vindicate a purely rational A priori knowledge, for 
the human intellect It is quite intelligible, therefore, how 
Neo - Eantism should represent itself as the synthesis of 
Dogmatism and Empiricism — in point of fact, it is antagon- 
istic to both, and yet akin to both. 

§ 27. NeO'Kantism indieata the new direction which mud 
be taken by efforts to solve old problems, namdy, that of 
olgedive critical inquiry. 

In this direction, therefore, must be sought the true signi- 
ficance and relative truth of Neo-Eantism. For although 
it has fallen as far short of success as Eantism before it, 
and has logically issued in the abolition of Enowledge itself, 
it has formulated afresh tlie problem, the solution of which 
philosophy must undertake, namely, the conciliation of these 
antagonistic points of view. This solution cannot now, how- 
ever, be exclusively sought in a theory of cognition, nor in an 
answer to the question how, in obedience to the conditions 
imposed by our intellect^ we are compelled to regard things ; 
for any such restriction would confine us within the circle 
of our own consciousness, and effectually bar contact with 
things themselves. Neo-Eantism, in fact^ has involuntarily 
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supplied the proof that any such solution is in reality no 
solution ; that it leads, on the contraiy, not to the reconcilia- 
tion of antitheses, but to mere impotent negations. Indeed, 
it is utterly inconceivable that the scientific inteUect of the 
present day should allow itself to be permanently confined 
within the narrow formulas of the Kantian theory of cognition ; 
and the attempt that has, notwithstanding, again been made, 
can have but one result, namely, to burst them asunder and 
to lead the way to an objedivc-crUieal investigcUum of the old 
problems, as distinguished from one that is merely pheno- 
menal and epistemologicaL 

In so far as Neo-Eantism is the criticism alike of 
Empiricism and of Dogmatism, and has set the task of 
mediating between antagonistic principles and methods, it 
may justly be regarded as constituting a transition and pre* 
paration for a new scientific epoch. It seems at all events 
to form the close of an epoch — the epoch ^ of exclusive 
Empiricism; a period which, like the one preceding Kant 
and the. French Revolution, was characterized, in a scientifio 
respect, by a diminution of ideas and a general decline of the 
philosophic spirit The truth, justification, and necessity of 
the period now drawing to a close lie in its^opposition to the 
dogmatism of post-Kantian philosophy: though the very 
exclusiveness of this opposition has given it a oneuded 
character. Whilst the scientific consciousness has on the 
oiie side transcended the dogmatism of that epoch, on the 
other side it has lagged behind it Indeed, the true sub- 
stance of that great creative period of modem philosophy has. 
thus far been too little understood and assimilated; it has not 
yet become, as it deserved to become^ the common property 
of the scientific mind : it has not yet been worked np and 
thought out This is especially true of the grand conceptions 
of Baader and the later Schelling, which still tarry on lonely 
heights which the intellect of the present day has thna far 
left unsealed and nnscanned. \ ^ 

H 
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Oar attention has been directed to two fundamental ten- 
dencies of the intellect which have appeared in succession and 
in sharp antagonism tho one to the other^ each having been 
the constitutive principle of an epoch. But though con- 
trasted» their relation to each other is by no means merely 
negativa The real is not the negation of the ideal : the true 
function of the former is to be the basis and vehicle of the 
latter. When, then, the ideal comes forward alone and by 
itself, it appears as something hovering in the air without 
foundation; it is the unsubstantial and unreal; in short, it 
cannot stand without a basis of reality. This is the key to 
the significance of the exclusively realistic period which is 
now nearing its close. Unless the intellectual development 
of our nation is to end with the shameful shipwreck of every 
higher conviction, the realism of the present moment cannot 
have finally and for ever set aside and supplanted the lofty 
idealism of the preceding epoch : rather will its function be 
to prepare the way for a new and surer knowledge of the 
ideal possessions of humanity ; to lay a new and firmer founda- 
tion for, whilst at the same time clarifying and sifting, the 
idealism of an earlier period. That which cannot stand the 
test of contact with actuality cannot be really true. The 
task which Neo-Kantism imposes on the philosophy of the 
future is to rear the edifice of speculation, planned by the 
last generation, on firmer foundations and with ampler means ; 
to conciliate the antagonistic principles by which two his- 
torical epochs were dominated ; to show that those principles 
are but moments of one and the same intuitional whole, that 
have been temporarily rent asunder and made to stand apart ; 
in shorty to rise to a point of view from which they may be 
seen to interpenetrate and constitute a higher inner unity. 

Whilst, then, a relative justification and a positive value 
must be conceded to Neo-Kantism, it still remains true 
that it is no less incapable than Kantism before it of 
conducting the human mind to. tenable and self-consistent 
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knowledge. On the contraiy, it logically involves, first, its 
own self-disintegration; and then the denial both of ez- 
perienoe and of rational knowledge. 

As the Critical Philosophy gave rise to systems of a totally 
different character from itself, which, notwithstanding the 
difference of their aims, were bent on retaining a hold of 
whatever truth lay in the system from which they took their 
rise; so Neo-Kantism is either the declared termination of 
all philosophy, the inauguration of non-philosophy, the con- 
scious confession that we neither are nor want to be philo- 
sophers ; in other words, it is either the final reduction of 
philosophy to a theory of cognition, that, too, a theory which 
defines itself as a theory of ignorance and the science of the 
inability to know anything at all ; or else it must c(Hisent to 
advance beyond itself. If the consciousness of the present 
day, with its strong prejudice in favour of Empiricism, should 
awaken to the necessity of philosophical inquiry in general, 
and to the importance of the philosophical systems of the last 
epoch in particular, a beginning would doubtless have to be 
made with the revival of Eantism ; but it would be merely 
a beginning, not the end. The accusation of a blind cultus 
of Eant, which is now sometimes raised^ is therefore not 
altogether groundless. Blind it is, so far as it does not 
understand its own nature, and instead of confessing itself 
to be a mere transition, the preparation for a new movement, 
daims to be the realization of the goal. It will cease, how- 
ever, to be a germ of progress, and will degenerate into 
a principle of obstruction and disintegration, if it do not 
rise to the knowledge that Kantism itsdf requires us to 
strike into paths totally difierent from those which were 
opened up by Kant, if there is any future for philosophy 
itselt 
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lUvTMf yif «v T9Sr§ #ju«rU% ^rvf «^« t^h ^^^ 
wirtft* mXmfkt Xiytrm «.mL->FLAT. CAorm. 101 0. 

We have investigated the Kantian and Neo-£antian systems 
of philosophy^ and have arrived at a result which is not fitted 
to prepossess us in favour of any attempt to huild a theology 
on foundations which they supply. At the same time, the 
purpose we have in view ^f examining the theology of Bitschl 
is not thereby much advanced. For though Bitschl not in- 
frequently relies on Kant» and it has become usual to describe 
his theology as Neo-Kantism/ he himself has expressly 
repudiated the Kantian theory of cognition, and declared 
himself, in this respect, a disciple of Lotze.' What import* 
ance is to be attached to this repudiation wd shall see when 
we come to examine the theory of knowledge he himself 
lays down. In view, however, of the relation he takes up 
towards Lotze, it will be necessary for us first to submit that 
philosopher's theory of cognition to a critical examination. 
But as that theory is an integral part of Lotze's entire philo- 
sophical system, we must begin our task with a brief delinea* 
tion of its fundamental features. 

> Ct e.g. otto Pfleiderer, BtKgionsphiheophU a^f fftschkhtUeher Orundlage, 
Berlin 1S78, pw 192 ff., Aufl. 2, Bd. L 1883, AlMchnitt ir. cap. 8. Ptt^Jer, 
OesekkhU der christL SeUgionsphilotophie, Bd. ii p. 840. (TimntlatioB of 
▼oi I pQblUliod hjT.kT. CUrk. ) Dorner, Sjfdtm der chrM. OlavibenUihrt, 
Bd. iL p. 879. (Tnndation publiahcd hjT.kT. Clailc) 

< BitMhl, DU ehiaUeh* LtKrt wm tUr Btchtfertigung und VmOhnung, 
Allfl.2,Bd,tt.^l9l 
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CHAPTER L 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF LOTZE^S PHILOSOPfiT. 

Shortly after Lotzc's death, attention was very properly 
called by Edmund Pfleiderer to the services rendered by him 
for more than two decennia as a teacher and guide in philo- 
sophy; and an honourable place has long been assigned to 
him in the history of philosophy/ At a time when it was 
the fashion to neglect and despair of philosophical study, 
Lotze courageously defended and prosecuted it» raised its 
banner, so to speak, from the dust^ and bore it aloft, inspiring 
others with his own courage and self-reliance. His compre« 
hensive mind was specially qualified for such a task. He 
wad recognised as a distinguished authority, not only in the 
domain of natural science and medicine,* but also in that of 
philosophical history.' In him these two widely divei^gent 
spheres of knowledge formed a close alliance. Jiirgen Bona 
Meyer, the Elantian, calls him ^the greatest metaphysician 
of the day."^ Even such a decided antagonist as Franx 
Hoffmann could not help characterizing lEim as one of the 
most variously cultured and acutest of our philosophers.* 
And Lotze's incisiveness and acuteness did not dothe itself 
in long-drawn logical aiguments, but in a dress of easy grace 
and fascinating charm. 

Whilst^ however, we cordially recognise the great excel- 
lences of Lotze's intellectual work, one thing at all events 

> Edmund Pfleiderer, JUXze'e fhUa^opkUeke Wdtamickauung wadk Vkrm 
Orundzngen. Berlin 1882, p. 4 t Fr. Uelwrw^t Onmdrut dtr OttchidkU 
Her PhUoiophie, Theil iii.* Aufl. S, 188S, p. 4S9 It Joh. Ed. Eidmana, 
artmdri»» der Gt$chichU der Phaotephie, Bd. U. p. 7S1 ft 

* See Note 27 in Appendix. 

* K Pfleiderer, le, paibiim, p. 4 f. 

« ZtUtchr^ /dr die gebildeU WtU Hbtr da$ guommU Winm wwerer ZtXi^ • 
Herauigeg. ron Richard Fleiacher, Bd. iiL 1SS8» p. SSS. 

* Franx HofTmann in jy. von ^aoder^i ^SammfTiciU Wtrkt^ Bd..x. p.lli. 
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must not he overlooked. His philosophy is a philosophy of ex- 
perience; and in keen analysis of what is given in experience, 
he has scarcely his equal ; but his forte is the investigation 
of individual problems, which, after the manner of Herbart, 
he approaches from different sides, rather than the construe* 
tion of a thoroughly worked out and self-consistent system. 
One who reveres and admires Lotze, and who regards him as 
constituting an epoch, 0. Caspari, is compelled nevertheless to 
allow that his special merit must be sought^ not in the com- 
prehensive presentation of a complete and logicaUy harmonious 
view of things in their totality, but in his acute detailed 
inquiries — inquiries which laid bare all the various aspects 
of any problem to which they were devoted, brought out its 
difficulties, and opened up insight into its profoundest depths, 
and accordingly thus threw out a great wealth of suggestions.^ 
We, for our part^ should be disposed rather to qualify the 
epithet profound. Lotze was rather acute than profound. 
He has no doubt discussed a number of philosophical pro- 
blems with great acuteness ; even though he may have failed 
to solve theuL As a natural scientist he was at first a rigid 
empiricist, leaning on Kant^ though also on Herbart and 
Leibnitz. With Spinoza, he held the substantial unity of all 
being ; then he reckoned with Fichte, Schelling, H^el, and 
Weisse ; and like Plato ended with the idea of the absolutely 
good, which he defined as the All-Personality. He followed 
Kant in taking for granted that the world of sense is purely 
phenomenal^ but he parted company with him in asserting for 
theoretical thought a knowledge of the things-in-themselvea. 
He agrees with scientists in assuming the existence of an 
infinite multiplicity of simple beings, which constitute the 
basis of the world of sense; and after Herbart's example, 
designates them the reaU. In Lotze's view, however, these 
same reals are of the nature of souls, spirits, because of their 

* Dr. 0. Cupari, Hermann Loiu in artner StdLwua wn der dunk Xani 
hegrlMeien nnMien OekhkhU der PkUoeophU^ Bicslu ISSS, pp. 4, St. 
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independent existence. He holds, too, that this multiplicity 
of reals is embraced by the absolute all-one substance. Only 
on the assumption of the substantial unity of everything 
existent is it possible, according to Lotze, to account for the 
interaction of things, for the action of one thing on another/ 
But if everything that exists is cox^oined in one substance, 
the reals are transformed into acts and modifications of the 
one infinite being.' All things that exist constitute in truth 
but one infinite being, which in and through individual things 
expresses in connected forms its own unchanging, identical 
nature.* That which to us wears the appearance of an eSect 
transmitted from one thing to another, is in reality nothing but 
an immanent action of the one infinite being in and on himself. 
Such is the doctrine of that Theoretical Philosophy which 
professes to be the sum-total of what philosophy can theoreti- 
cally demonstrate. The theme which it undertakes to develops 
is, according to Lotze, the theoretical contemplation * of the 
world, the view of the world formed by the understanding or 
by the reason.' From this he distinguishes another domain, 
which embraces that which serves to supplement and com- 
plete the rational view of the world, although in itself not 
susceptible of theoretical demonstration,^ namely, the realm of 
religious and moral truth. In this domain, on the ground of 
an immediate feeling of the reason, or, in other words, of a 
faculty of estimating value or worth, with which the human 
mind is originally endowed, it assumes that the ideal — that 
which is highest and most valuable — <»nnot be a mere thought^ 
but must have an actual existence. Lotze then goes on to 
identify the conception of infinite substance, at which the 
theoretical view of the world arrived, with the religious con- 

> Lotse, liOrokamuM, AuiL 8, Bd. UL p. 48S f. (TrmnaUtioii pubUdicd bj 
T. k T. Clark.) 

*nM.p,MB. s/Kci.p.4SS. ^nnd.p.U% 

• Lotxe, OrundzOft der RdigUmtpkaonpki^. ISSS, 1 89, 1 8 s Snd ed. 1884» 
ISO. 

«7M. lftea.]».i;U|88;Siidcd.|7f \ 
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ception of the living God;^ and to define that all-one sul^- 
stance as the absolutely good and the aU'personalitjf. 
These aie the main thoughts of Lotze's philosophy. 

§ 28. The edf-coniradictions in Lotule eystcm^ especially those 
involved in his personal pantheism^ 

Glaring are the contradictions into which Lotze has fallen. 
The reals he teaches are modifications of the one universal 
substance ; and yet their essence at the same time consists 
in being independent {FitrsichseiiC^. Now, according to the 
well-known definition given by Spinoza' — a definition which 
cannot justly be assailed — a modus or mode is that which has 
no being in itself^but exists in or forms part of another being. 
If that which has an existence of its own is defined as a 
modification, that is, as a modus^ it has no existence in and 
by itself, but is substantially one with that of which it is the 
modus; it is not therefore an independent something, but a 
something which forms part of, belongs to another. If, how- 
ever, on the contrary, the independent exbtence of the reals 
be insisted on, then they are no longer modifications of the 
one absolute substance ; and a substantial unity of all being, 
such as Lotze teaches^ cannot any longer be maintained 

Again, it is a contradiction when the Theoretical Philosophy 
represents the absolute solely as absolute substance. If the 
absolute be conceived merely as substance, it is not conceived 
as absolute; for were it merely the substance underlying 
everything that exists, then finite beings must be its 
necessary affections and modifications ; it would consequently 
be conditioned and determined by the finite ; it would be an 
absolute, therefore, which is conditioned by the non-absolute, 
which is a self-abolishing conception. Further, if it is merely 

« LotM, MtkrokomuM, Aufl. S, Bd. iiL p. 561 (tnuuUtion paUisbed hjt.h 
T. CUrk) ; Orundzil^dtrBaigumtphihtophie^ Aiii. 1, 1 21 
* SpiBMMb Eihkes Panprimo^ Def. IIL sad T« 
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the 'substance of all existence^ it can have no existence of its 
own ; for it exists solely in the modes of which it is the sub- 
stance, not in itself ; it has therefore no other being than the 
being of that which itself is not, that is, of that which, though 
substantially identical with it, does not constitute its proper, 
its very own, independent being, but merely cleaves to it as a 
modification. It cannot be that which, after all, is simply a 
mode of itself; equally far is it from having a being different 
from its own many modifications; inasmuch as it has no 
existence at all save in its modi. The conception of the 
absolute as mere substance is one, therefore, that disintegrates 
itself. Theoretical thought is thus under the necessity of 
transcending that conception of the absolute,* and of advanc- 
ing onward to the notion of the absolute subject^ the absolute 
personality. It is compelled to take this step by its own 
method : not by a demand of feeling, or of the heart, or of the 
faculty of estimating values. Besides, as Lotze holds that 
matter is purely phenomenal, he cannot^ with Spinoza, regard 
'' the one veritably real,* or as he also designates it^ the "infinite 
all-embracing real,** ie. the absolute substance, as the unity of 
thought and extension, of mind and matter. He himself, too, 
maintains it to be quite impossible really to represent to our- 
selves^ as the monistic systems profess to do, a higher prindple, 
which, though itself neither mind nor matter, neither conscious 
nor unconscious, combines both and supplies both.^ In pdnt 
of fact, according to him, nothing exists but the reals, whose ' 
very essence is to exist for themselves, that is, to be spiritual^ 
and the infinite real, which embraces all other reals. Now, if 
the former are spiritual in nature, the infinite^ which is the 
very ground of their existence, must surely also be conceived 
as spiritual But if it is spirit^ it cannot be mere substance^ 
mere being-in-itself ; and it must also be being which is itself 
{Seins€lbst$ein) subject, personality, or else the supreme being 

> Lotie, Orundxllgt dtr MighnsfhUoMphie, AdI. 1, | 25. Bet alio Kott 
2S in Appendix. v . 
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must be conceived with Hartmann as unconscious mind — a 
conception with regard to which Lotze himself remarks, that 
as a designation of the nature of the supreme being it is with- 
out positive real meaning, and that it would be hard to say 
how a mind which is essentially unconscious can be a mind 
at all^ From all this it follows clearly that even the Theo- 
retical Philosophy issues in a doctrine of the personality of 
God. Lotze draws a line between this doctrine and the 
rational theory of the world, regarding the former as sapple- 
mentary to purely theoretical thought But when the per- 
sonality of God is represented as universal personality, — as 
it is in the Practical Philosophy, — then the contradictions 
involved in a personal pantheism are superadded to those 
which encumber substantial pantheism, and from which his 
Theoretical Philosophy left him no escape.' 

Lotze thinks it possible, indeed, to escape the meshes of 
pantheism by confessing that that to which pantheism ascribes 
being, namely, the visible world, with its extension, forms, 
and ceaseless movements, is in truth conceivable only ai 
phenomenon ; that it is anljf in virtue of his own erroneous 
assumption of the contrary that the pantheist is able to regard 
" the world of mind as a single blossom on the vigorous stem 
of material, blindly working reality." * But in making this 
observation, he has imputed to pantheism what really is 
chargeable only against materialism. Pantheism has never 
conceived the principle from which mental life is derived as 
*' material reality.** And though Lotze treats the spiritual 
world as mere' phenomenon, he, notwithstanding, regards the 
plurality of reals which remain after everything merely pheno^ 
menal has been put aside as substantially identical with the 
one ground of the universe. All that he has done» therefore, is 
to substitute one form of pantheism for another, not to get rid 

1 > LotM, OrwidzQffed€rJUUgUm$phila9ophiet Aiifl. 1, |S9; Avfl. ^ |2S. 

* See Note 29 in Appen^i. 

* Lotze, jrOroiofmicf, Bd. liL p^ 568 1 
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of it altogether. For even in his view, '^ everything that 
exists constitutes but one infinite essence,"' the one sab- 
stance which is alL* 



§ 29. His great ecmeeption qf the suUtantial unity of aU thifigi 
shown to le unlenahU. 

Eut even the conception of the substantial unity of every* 
thing that exists — the highest conception attainable we are 
assured by theoretical thought — cannot be securely established 
on Lotze's principles. 

According to Lotze, the being of things is a standing in 
relations. It is of the very idea and essence of that which 
exists to stand in relations ; there is no such thing as exist* /^'xjuA 
ence without relations ; there is no other sort of actual exist- 
ence but the standing in relations.' And these relations are 
neither more nor less than the immediate inner interactions 
which are being perpetually exchanged between things.* But 
interaction, we are told, is co.nceivable only on the assumption 
of a substantial unity of all existence. Wherein then consists 
the being of this One, which must be presupposed, if the 
action of one thing on another is to be possible t Lotze's 
express doctrine is — ^that that which embraces evexything, on 
which rests the unity of the contents of the world, whidi is 
the sum-total of things, cannot be regarded as stationary 
being — ^being that is at rest Being that is at rest is, on"^ 
the contrary, merely the self-maintenance of that which is 
ever becoming, ever growing. Not self-identity at rest^ but 
eternally self-same movement — this alone is the true view of 
the being of that which veritably exists.^ 

In a word, true being is constant growth, eternal move* 

> LoUe, J/iitroftMimii^ Ba. iU. p. 4S8. * See Hole 80 in Appendix. 

* Lotxe, le. ^ 47S t 

* Loii», Meiaphytik. Ihti Bikker dtr OnklcgU, Komologis, tmd Ptyd^ 
/o^te, Leipxig 1879, p. 160. See Kote 81 in Appoidiz. 

» Utu, Ic p^ lU, 177. s . . . 
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ment By taking up this position, Lotze has effected the 
transition from Spinoza to HegeL Caspari expresses the 
opinion that Lotze was the first really to confute and over- 
come Hegel ;^ hut this is scarcely correct He has acutely 
controverted, indeed, some of Hegel's notions, for example, that 
of pure being;' also Hegel's whole scheme of logical concepts 
as representing the content of the objective world. But in 
the case with which we are directly concerned he has him- 
self been drawn into the Hegelian current of thought He 
protests, it is true, against the theory of absolute growth or 
becoming;' and. yet^ on the other hand, teaches that true 
being is eternal movement It is this conception of absolute 
movement — ^the thought that the beent is not^ but lecama, 
and that the truth of its being is to be found alone in this 
its becoming — which Lotze has thus revived and installed 
in the position of the true conception of the actuality of the 
world. In opposition thereto, we need to recall once more 
Plato's polemic in his Theaetetus against the Heraditean prin- 
ciple of the eternal flux of all being, as well as the modem 
criticism directed against the corresponding idea of an absolute 
process which lies at the root of the Hegelian philosophy. 
But the conception of substance is thus also ipso facto sur- 
rendered; for substance is that which abides in the midst 
of change, and in this sense is identity at rest Whereas, 
according to Lotze, nothing abides but the interaction itself. 
When, therefore, a disciple of Lotze lays down the position 
that the lecni is not substance, and thttt the conception of 
substance has no reality at all, he is but consistently carrying 
out the master's principles.* Yet we were told that inter- 
action in any form is unthinkable apart from the assumption 
of the all-one substance. If there is no substance, there can 
be no substantial unity of the existent; and the reals, which 

> 0. Caspari, ffemuum LUu^ p. S t 

SLotie, Gn()M2tA^dcrire<apAy«iA^|ll,tto. »/W.|SS. 

« S. BahniMh, Siudia^ xur Mdaphynk, Gditlagen 1S7S ; Halt 1, ^ SC 
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we were instnicted to r^aiii as substantiany conjoined, are 
jast as iraly isolated and incapable of acting on each other 
as the monads of Leibnitz, which were conceived as existing 
alongside of each other in unrelated independence ; or as the 
reals of Herbart, which are absolutely simple essences^ *" islands 
without bridges and witliout ships." Clonsistency would 
therefore require the denial of all and every connection 
between things ; unless, with Leibnitz, we take refuge in the 
idea of a pre-established harmony — an idea, however, which 
Lotze decidedly rejected.^ The outcome of this form of sub- 
stantial pantheism would consequently be the direct opposite 
of itself, namely, unlimited pluralism and individualism. 

§ 30. This, however, ii no logical halting-flau ; — Ou reah 
must also he denied. 

But there is no halting even here. If it once be granted that 
the very idea of being is the standing in relation, consequently 
eternal movement, then existence can no longer be properly 
predicated even of the reals. The true conception of a real 
is that which is for itself; but if the very being of the truly 
heSfU is a constant becoming, eternal movement^ there cannot 
exist beings which are for themselves (/Ur sick seiende Wesefi) ; 
any such beings would be mere moments of the eternal move- 
ment of all being, not therefore properly bant, but ever merdy 
becoming. Neither individual beings nor an all-embracing 
substance can be affirmed to be the abiding in the midst of the 
universal change — the one as little as the other. Both alike 
are swept off in the process of perpetual becoming ; they are 
carried away by it and disappear. The one universal sub* 
stance is not ; the reals are not ; eternal movement alone ia 

But — eternal movement the only heinjf — this is a conception 
which annihilates itsel£ The conversion of all being into 
movement is a contradiction in its very natura It is a notion 
1 LotM, MelapkfOk, p. 1S4 ; OmndiU^ d€r Meiapk^mk, 1 44, 
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of movement, according to which that which moves 13 abso- 
lutely identical with the movement; the idea of a process 
without a subject of which it is the process. But since, in 
the last instance, we find it impossible to ascribe reality to this 
conception, — ^the conception of eternal movement as the only 
existent, — what remains left of our author^s rational theory 
of the world f Everything which was at first regarded as 
having actual existence turns out to be mere imagination, 
and the whole real world is resolved into the illusive scenery 
of a dream. 

There still remains, however, that which is supposed to 
supplement the purely rational view of the world. But if 
we are unable to define the nature of that which is to be 
supplemented, what can be said in regard to the supplement 
itself f Even if we should grant that the true essence or 
being of the world is eternal movement^ that which is pro- 
vided as a supplement would notwithstanding be untenable. 
The surrender of a one universal substance of all existence 
involves, ipso /ado, the surrender of the universal personality, 
— the two stand or fall together. For the latter was based 
I / on the assumption that the living personal God is identical 

with the one universal substance. Ood cannot therefore be 
the true being and essence of the world ; this moment must 
I be eliminated from the conception of God. But this carries 

i with it the loss of the divine immanence ; for the doctrine 

\ of the divine immanence was founded on the identification 

of the conception of the living God with that of the indwell- 
j ing ground of the world, as the substantial unity of all that 

\ exists, the alf-embracing essence of the universe. We are 

j thrown back, therefore, on the idea of a transcendent God-— 

] an idea with regard to which it is hard to say what bearing 

I it can have on the explanation of the world after we have 

been told, firsts that all efforts to deduce the course of nature 
( from its simplest roots presuppose not merely manifold real, 

elements originalljf given^ but also givtn movements between 
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them.^ Furtber, that the business of metapbysics is to iDqnire 
into tbe inner order of vbat is given, not to derive wimt is 
given from that which is not given;* and, lastly, that we 
shall have to reconcile our minds to an unbroken determinism 
— a determinism which implies that the world, as a whole 
and in all its details, down to the veiy minutest^ has been 
determined beforehand ;' the predestination thus accepted not 
being a decree hovering over and existing apart from the 
world, but a necessity lying in the very factors of the world 
itself. 

Either, then, this theistic addition must be rejected as a 
mere concession to the feelings and a hindrance to a har- 
monious self-consistent theory, and thorough monism must be 
accepted, as is demanded by Caspari;^ or else our steps must 
be turned in the direction of a truly theistic theory; in which 
case, however, the entire view of the relation of God to the 
world must needs submit to very radical changes. 

The defects which reveal themselves in this philosophical 
system are therefore of a very serious kind. In individual 
points its author has displayed remarkable acuteness; but in 
spite of its lofty and noble aim, the system lacks unity ; it 
is no consistent development from a single germinal principle. 
Lotze has struggled to reconcile the most manifold antitheses 
on an empirical and Kantian basis; but struggled in vain. 
The pluralism of Herbart is blended with Spinozism, Spinoz- 
ism with Hegelianism, idealism with a mechanical view of 
nature, and theism with pantheism. The natural result is 
an uncertain oscillation between pluralism and monism^ 
between substantialism and absolute movement or flux, be- 
tween the idea of a personal God and the monistic idea of 
one ultimate principle and ground of the world, between ideal- 
ism and mechanism; All these antitheses are combined; but 
owing to the lack of a common principle, they do not take 

» Lotxe, iretep*jfftt, p. ISi * TKdL ^ ISS. 

, *i^Mi.^lS5. •CwpMi. J5r«rmaji»Xtfto^Al»ditt.l 
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their places as momenta of one great harmonious system. To 
this extent the philosophy of Lotze has rather a syncretistic 
than a truly creative character. It is an ingeniously oompre- 
hensive eclecticism, which makes a skilful use of materials 
provided hy its predecessorsL The most diverse principles 
here sit peacefully cheek by jowl — only, however, so long as 
the rich, versatile, and noble mind of the thinker who has 
brought them together maintains the peace among them. No 
sooner, however, do they stand by themselves and look each 
other in the face; no sooner do comparisons begin to be 
instituted between them ; no sooner does their real character 
manifest itself, — than they turn out to be mutual foes, and 
the apparent union gives place to a struggle in which each 
inflicts a death-blow on the other* 



CHAPTEB IL 

LOTZEfS THEORY OF OOGNITIOH. 

After this critical survey of the chief points of Lotze's 
philosophy, we are prepared to understand his theory of 
cognition, which, be it remembered, does not take the place of 
a foundation on which the system itself is built^ which it 
presupposes^ but which grows out of it as one of its integral 
parts. 

§ 31. A$ a tritical realist, Zotze, in the matter of the theory 
of cognition, places himself in opposition to KanJt, the 
critical idealisL 

Lotze takes up a position of antagonism to Kant He is 
not satisfied with the latter's purely immanent conception of 
truth. Theoretical thought ought not^ he thinks, to be shut 
up within the mind and its conditions^ His point of view it 
not that of critical idealism; on the contrary, like Herbert^ 
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he is a critical realist ; his aim is to attain to a knowledge of 
that which transcends conscionsnessp of that which is inde- 
pendent of consciousness^ of the trulj objective and real-^ 
of tbings-in-themselves. Things-in-themselves are» in his 
view, actions (Aktianen) of the absolute substance. Behind 
the world of sense stands the one universal, the all-one sub- 
stance ; and things are in reality and truth soul-like essences, 
whose relation to the absolute substance is that of its own 
living acts and states. 

But what, then, becomes of the world of sense t It is 
mere phenomenon ; and not even objective phenomenon, but 
phenomenon in a purely subjective sense. Lotze gives in his 
adhesion to Kant's view of the ideal nature of space in the 
following terms : '* Space and spatial relations are aU of them 
mere foims of our subjective intuition, not applicable to the 
things, or the relations of the things, which are the active 
causes of all our individual intuitions." ^ But if space is a 
mere form of subjective intuition, that which we intuite in 
space 'is as exclusively in us as space itself; outside of us 
there is nothing. Time also, in like manner, is a form of 
intuition : the temporal-spatial world itself is phenomenon,' 

But Lotze further adopts the mechanical view of the world, 
teaching that sensations are the product of the soul itself, and 
that these sensations, though arising under the stimulus of 
external impressions, resemble neither the impressions nor the 
things whence the impressions proceed. He considers it futile 
to defend the reality of sensuous phenomena against this 
doctrine. Our sensuous perceptions exist but in one sphere^ 
the sphere of consciousness; and have but one mode of 
(existence, namely, existence as a mode of consciousness.' It 
is mere prejudice to suppose that the sensidve and cognitive 
powers exist solely for the purpose of forming for our con« 

1 Lotze, Mikrokotmwi, Bd. iiL ^ 49L 

* Lotze, OrvndzUffe der littofkytSk. 1 77. 

* Lotzt|,irihvlo«mti«,Bd.Lp.890C \.... .. .^^ 
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Bciousness images of things as they are. Being and Iroowing 
are not so related to each other that Che latter is a simple 
repetition of the former ; the contents of the intellect are not 
merely the existent outside world over again.^ - " It is a mere 
prejudice to suppose that the world is complete and fully 
equipped without the realm of spirits^ and that the activity 
put forth hy spirits in representation is a sort of thing thrown 
in over and above; which, however, adds nothing to the 
previous sum-total, but is simply an intellectual reflection of 
that which is already complete in itselt*' The function of 
representation does not exist for the purpose of imagining 
things ; but things (so far as a meaning can still attach to 
this term) exist in order that " by their action they may 
generate representations ; which representations are valuable 
in themselves and for the sake of their own contents, not 
because of their supposed or real agreement with an objective 
condition of things."* Knowledge is not the reflected image 
of an already existent world ; but the whole sensuous world 
as such is a product of our own mind, and exists solely in 
our representation. ''The contents of sensuous perception, 
light and colour, sound and smell, can only be understood 
when regarded as forms or states of intuition or knowledge." 
Any attempt^ therefore, to treat that which is only thinkable 
as an inner condition of some sense, as if it were an outward 
quality adhering to things destitute of sensation or conscious- 
ness, will be fruitless.* The phenomenon of an extended world 
exists only for personal spirits; and the entire view of the world 
which hovers before our consciousness is a product of our imagi- 
nation, playing mysteriously according to its own laws: it has 
no reality whatever other than that of a mental phenomenon.^ 
But if nothing but that which is perceptible by sense is 
given in experience, how can a knowledge be gained of that 

I Lota, Mikrckommi, Bd. L pw S94 1 

*ho^, OruMdzUgedtrMetapk^nk^tZS. 8m Koto 82 In AppeDdiz. 

• LotM, JtrOrolMiiiiM^ Bd. L p. S9S. « Md. Bd. iiL pp. SSS, S2S. 
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which cannot become matter of experience^ namely, of that 
which lies at the foundation of phenomena ? That a reality, 
whose action on our mind gives rise to the appearance of a 
world, exists, is in this connection always assumed. What 
then is this reality? What is the subject that appears? 
What is that which constitutes positively the essence of 
things? This can only be ascertained inferentially. If 
things are to render the service required of them, namdy, to 
be centres of action or media for the transmission of influence, 
they must also be capable of being afTected, consequently of 
undergoing internal changes ; they must be capable of action 
and passion, and yet of retaining their identity whilst their 
states are changing. But how is this possible ? In our own 
minds alone have we any experience of the solution of this 
problem. They alone undergo changes of state whilst stiU 
retaining their identity. If, then, there are things endowed 
with the properties we are entitled to require of things, they 
must be more than mere things : only as they participate in 
those ' characteristics of mind to which attention was just 
called can they fulfil the general conditions thus of tkinghood 
(Difufheit) ; they must therefore be beings which share with 
mind, though in various forms and degrees, the general 
characteristics of mentality.^ 

According to lotze, then, we are undoubtedly in a position 
to say what things-in-themselves are ; — ^they are spirits, souls. 
But what then is the relation between a thing-in-itself and 
phenomenon? Phenomenon is not that which adheres to 
things as they are in themselves ; it is not the manifestation 
of the things themselves; no, it is simply something that 
belongs to the subject, simply our representation; and this 
same representation is not the copy of an objective reality 
that exists independently of our consciousness^ it is not the 

I Lotie, Mikrokomnui, Bd. tii. p. 531 it ; Meiaph^Mik, pw 1S7 1 ; CnmdtCg^ 
dtr litiapkymk, i 83 f. ; Qrundzfkift der J?e/f^ioiM^tfoMj»l^ | 24. tTUng- 
hood it Qied bj John Orott.— O, B. K.] v 
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reflection of the latter ia a perceiving, cognizing mind. 
** Outside of us there exists an indefinite number of real 
beings capable alike of acting and being acted upon,** separated 
from and related to each other, not by space, but by the 
difference of their nature. They may be compared to the 
tones of a harmony, which are both distinct and united, 
though neither spatially. It is our soul that first translates 
the impressions received from them into the language of 
spatial intuition, in which the "intelligible** (tummenal) 
relations of things are symbolically expressed* The various 
modes of relation of the material reals, their physical 
activities, such as resistance, attraction, or repulsion, are, in 
truth, simple consequences of inner states of the things, which 
may be entirely akin to our mental ' states. Only to the 
mind which symbolizes them to itself in terms of its 
spatial intuition do they appear to be something apart^ 
/^ something foreign to the mental life.* A phenomenon, 
therefore, is not an objective appearance of things, but a 
symbol thereof, existing exclusively in us. And this said 
symbol is not an image of the thing itself. Our knowledge 
is no reflection of objects.' " Sensible qualities aflbrd no 
knowledge of any objective properties of things ; no one of 
them can be an image or copy of things ; none of them can 
be anytliing more than a result of their action on us.** 
^Sensuous perceptions, as, for example, colour, are all of 
them merely the subjective forms in which a stimulation of 
our own nature, due to external influence, presents itself to 
f \ consciousness." Perception never represents or images any* 
thing real Even the modes in which the various sensations 
are linked to each other, whether of coexistence or succession, 
even they give us no information with regard to definite 
relations between the individual real things. For the 
general forms of space and time, of which all the modes of 

> Loti^ OrvmdzQgt itr Betigwiuphih9oplu$t 1 87, 2S. 

> Lotn^ OnmdtQgt dtr MtiaphytSk^ 1 9S. 
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combination of the various impressions aie bat spedalizations^ 
are themselves onlj forms under which we intnite — ^those 
reciprocal conditions of things which are not in themselves 
open to intuition at alL The world of space and time 
therefore is phenomenal; the reality which corresponds to 
it and produces it in us is unlike it So, too^ the logical 
1ft ws of thought are nothing more than ways and forms of 
the activity of our reason; that is, our soul is *so con* 
stituted by nature,** that when different representations in 
various relations present themselves in consciousness, ''ihis 
very variety of representations becomes a stimulus to estab- 
lish between them an inner connection; for example, to 
regard the content of the one as the cause of that of the 
others, and so f orth.** ^ 

§ 32. As in Kdnfs sjfstem, so in thai of Laixe, thing-in-iisdf 
and phenomenon are separate; the former ther^ore is 
, uhknswaiU, 

From what has been advanced, it is dear that in Lotse*s 
philosophy the thing-in-itself (the noumenon) and the phe* 
nomenon are as completely dissociated as In that of Kant - It 
is not a fact that in phenomena we cognize things as they 
are in themselves. A phenomenon is not an appearing of the 
thing itself, but is the product of the activity of our senses, 
of which the influence of things outside us is merely the 
occasion. The entire process of knowing, tbrough which our 
mind passes, though undoubtedly called into existence by 
external influence, by a stimulus which acts on our sensitivity, 
is constituted exclusively by factors which belong to ourselvesL 
That which is given for cognition is not the stimulus ex* 
perienced by the faculty of perception ; it is not the stimulus 
itself that we know, but merely the sensation to whieh the 
\| stimulus gives rise. The sensation itself, the sensuous 

^ Lotsa, OrumdtQge der MttaphftOt, 1 77.N .• 
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perception in which the manifold sensations are conjoined^ as 
well as the logical laws according to which we think what is 
given in perception^ — all this belongs to the subject, and the 
subject alone. The relation which our cognitions hold to the 
real things is brought about by perception ; but there is no 
reflection or image of anything real, although the reals supply 
the stimulus which gives rise to the perceptaona Our 
knowledge, therefore, is absolutely subjective. As a process* 
it is carried on under conditions imposed by our cognitive 
faculty ; outside of us, unapproached by our cognition, lies the 
world of real things. 

But if the thing-in-itself (noumenon) and phenomenon are 
thus divorced, the thing-in-itself must be unknowable. Lotze 
accepts the doctrine of the subjectivity of sensuous percep- 
tion. We cannot, he says, see things as they are, that is, as 
they are when we do not see them, — as they are in them- 
selves, and apart from observation* We never see them 
save as they look, when we see them — as they are for us the 
lookers.^ Still further, he maintains our knowledge is through- 
out subjective; it is knowledge which always misses its 
object; the value of which must not be supposed to lie in 
its agreement with the objective state of things.' So that 
not only are we unable to see things as they are when we do 
not see them» but we cannot even know them as they are 
when we are not cognizing them. To wish to know things 
as they are in themselves is accordingly an intrinsic contra- 
diction, seeing that our cognitions are subject to conditions of 
knowledge inherent in the very nature of the faculty of 
cognition. The attempt to arrive at knowledge that transcends 
the conditioning factors of our cognitive powers is as irrational 
as to attempt to dispense with the senses in sensuous percep- 
tion, that is, to see without eyes and hear without ears. Any 
knowledge we possess of things consists not in their entering 
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into VLB, but in their working upon un But the products of 
this action being affections of our nature^ owe their form 
exclusively to it Every part of our knowledge, every element 
thereof — our sensations, the pure intuitions, the pure con- 
ceptions of the understanding — are all utterly subjective^ 
"Our thinking,** Lot2e expressly teaches, is nothing but a 
process of combining iu formal relations with each other the 
ideas which represent what we experience in perception, or 
in feeling, or in any other way.' But if the objects of per- 
ception and behind phenomena, to which we apply the logical 
concepts, do not really exists the logical laws or concepts 
themselves do not cleave to real things; they are not the 
reproduction in thought — ^not an ideal reproduction — of the 
real relations of things themselves, but simply and solely 
subjective determinations of our mind. A cognition of things- 
in-themselves is therefore not only as regards our sensitivity, 
but also, in view of the very nature of the laws of thought^ 
an impossibility and an inherent contradiction. 

But if the cognizing mind is thus isolated with regard to 
objective actuality, litUe importance can be attached to Lotze's 
assurance that faith is certain of the existence of agreement 
between actuality and the necessary laws^bf thought' After I \ 
it has been made dear that the laws according to which we 
think things do not adhere to things, are not the laws of the 
things themselves but subjective determinations of the mind, 
inevitable habits of our intellectual organization, it would be 
a contradiction to assume that the two are in harmony ; for 
that would be to represent the laws which control our think- 
ing of things as laws of things themselves, which was pre- 
viously shown not to be the case. Lotze takes up the position 
that things do not enter into us but act upon us, at the same 
time insisting that the effect which they produce in ns is 
determined by the peculiar nature of our intellectual organiza- 

> U>Xtt,OrundxQff€d^Mttaphy9Ut,%79. *iM. |Si. 

• Lotie, Metafk^, p. ISS. ^ 
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tion. As part of the latter, must be counted the logical laws 
of thought no less than the capabQity of sensation and 
the form of sensuous intuition. If after demonstrating that 
what perception images or reflects is not a reality, and that 
the forms of sensuous intuition cannot be applied to things-in- 
themselves, it would be futile to put forth a firm belief in the 
agreement of our intuition of space and the perceptions of 
sense — for example, colour and smell — with the outward 
actuality ; it would be no less futile to assume that the laws 
of thought have any validity outside of us, after having shown 
that the action of things upon us does not give rise in our 
mind to a reflection of the objective relations between the 
said thinga Lotze grounds his assertion oi the thoroughly 
subjective character of all our knowledge on the fact^ that the 
effect produced on us by things is determined by the con- 
stitution of bur own faculty of cognition, the presupposition 
being, of course, that the laws of our cognitive faculty are 
different from those of the actual world ; otherwise, surely, 
the circumstance adduced would be no proof whatever that 
our knowledge must be subjective. But in that case, instead 
of representing the agreement of the necessary laws of thought 
with actualities as a matter of certain faith, it ought con- 
sistently to be treated as incredible and impossible. 

We cannot fall back, then, even on faith as a guarantee of 
the conformity between the necessary laws of mind and 
external realities. Things as they are in themselves remain 
absolutely unknowable. How, indeed, can they be cognizable f 
They cannot, as a matter of course, be given in sensuous 
intuition; otherwise they would be phenomena, and not 
things-in-themsdves — ^noumena. Nor can they be reached by 
pure non-sensuous thought — ^if there be such a thing. For 
the laws of this same thought, according to Lotze, are simply 
definite modes and forms of the activity of our reason. The 
moment the thing-in-itself is submitted to them, that moment 
does it cease to be thing-in-itself and become thing for us. 
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By pure thought, therefore, it can never be known ; for the 
same reason, its nature can never be ascertained hj any 
process of reasoning from the given phenomenon. For we 
are not permitted to regard phenomenon as a kind of crust or 
shell, the kernel of which is the thing-in-itself ; but merely as 
our representation, and as possessing no sort of reality outside 
of our mind ; phenomenon and thing-in-itself are accordingly 
absolutely divorced. And as all the elements which con- 
stitute human knowledge are purely subjective, there is no 
possibility whatever of our attaining a knowledge of things-in- 
themselvea 

Notwithstanding this, Lotze still seeks to achieve a know- 
ledge of things-in-themselves. He finds that they are at any 
rate capable of acting and being acted on ; and in the course 
of an inquiry as to what must be their constitution if these 
two things can be predicated of them, comes to the conclusion 
that they must be conceived after the analogy of our own 
soul, in other words, as soul-like beings. The illusory nature 
of this conclusion is obvious at a glance. For the very act 
of applying the subjective forms of our thought to the thing- 
in-itself takes it out of the category to which it is assumed 
to belong ; there is, in fact^ no possibility of saying what it is 
in itself disjoined from that which our mind adds to it» in the 
very act of making it an object of cognition. But a divorce 
of thb kind is impossible, it for no other reason because it 
can only be effected by our own faculty of cognition ; and 
on the condition that we ourselves — necessarily too — supply 
the very element from which we aim at disjoining the thing- 
in-itselt 

We see, therefore, that on the principles laid down by 
Lotze, the attempt at a cognitive determination of what the 
thing-in-itself is must be regarded as a contradiction per h. 
But further contradictions and impossibilities come to light 
when the thing-in-itself is defined as a mnd-like being. If 
our knowledge is throughout subjective, out of concord with 
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yf the objective state of the case, this must be equally true 

I . r jv.''\6 of the soul, so far as it becomes an object of knowledge. 
^^ ^ ^ Lotze assures ns, indeed, that in self-consciousness we have 



^ k^ ^\U \j direct immediate experience of the ego as the vehicle of inner 

»^J[ ^^ J>' life ; that there is an " immediate experience " in which " the 

Y^^. \^ \ « distinction between me and thee is for the first time revealed 

\jj \\t^ , and realized;" and that the form under which this experience 

\^ V^ \j^ becomes ours is that of the feeling of interest, of pleasure 

s^^ *•" and pain.' The subject (soul), however, does not, by means 

J/^j*^ ^^- of this experience, become to itself noumenan^, but remains 

UjL^ ^ phenomenon, for the simple reason that it is then subjected to 

^ ir.«^''i ' the form of perception which is imposed by its own oi^ganiza* 

tion.' Lange therefore justly laid stress on. the fact that the 

corner-stone of Kant's Critique of Season was the principle 

that we cannot know even ourselves as we are in ourselves, 

but only as we appear to ourselves.' To maintain, with Kant^ 

that the elements of our knowledge are exclusively subjective, 

and, at the same time, to try to make out that we can know 

our SQul as it is in itself, is a glaring inconsistency. If there 

is no path whatever by which to approach the thing-in-itself, 

how can it be possible for us to attain a knowledge of our* 

selves so far as we are noumena, and then be able, by means 

of the conception which we form of ourselves, to make 

intelligible the nature of things in general as they are in 

themselves f The barrier between us and things-in-themselves 

outside us^ namely, the subjective character of our perceptions 

and cognitions, rises equally between ourselves, so far as we 

are perceiving and cognizing subjects, and our own essential 

being, ourselves as things-in-themselves. So far as the soul is 

object to itself, so tar is it mere phenomenon ; and thus it 

remains an unsettled question whether such a thing as the 

> LoUeb Miknkoimua, Bd. fiL p. S4S. 
* * Lotxe, OrumdzUgt dtr JR€ligloiuphito$opki€. I SS. 

• Lanice, OmekiehU de$ MaUriaRmm$, Bd. ill. p. SO (ed. S); et tee. ii 
put iL chap. IL of this work, p. Ml 
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soul, considered as a thing - in - itself as a real substance, 
actually does underlie the phenomena of soul-life. And even 
if it were the case, there is no possibility of our knowing it ; 
its nature must remain for us an impenetrable secret And 
so to endeavour to solve the problem, ** What are things so 
far as they really exist outside of us ? T by the answer, '' things 
are souMike beings," is simply to transfer to these said things 
outside of us, considered in themselves, the notion of an 
utterly dark and unknown something, of an object regarding 
which we neither have nor can have any knowledge whatever. 
To attempt therefore to explain the nature of one object by 
the analogy of another totally unknown object is futile; 
nothing is explained ; it simply amounts to a^ confession that 
nothing can be known about either of them. How can the 
darkness that envelopes the thing-in-itself be illumined by the 
darkness that envelopes another utterly unknown object f 

If, however, in this attempt at explanation the soul is 
viewed solely as phenomenon, not as noumenon, — in other 
words, if the soul is to be described as the subject of its own 
states only so far as it is phenomenon, — ^then to conceive 
things-in*themselves, that is, what is understood by things-in- 
themselves, namely, things which really exist outside of us, 
after the analogy of the soul • phenomenon, is to represent 
them simply as phenomena. Consequently that which is 
conceived to underlie the phenomenal, and the nature of 
which is to be explained and defined, is reduced to a mere 
phenomenon by the very mode adopted to elucidate its 
noumenal character: so that this attempt at explanation 
denies and nullifies that which it professes to explain. 

Either then, in this attempt to determine the nature of the 
thing-in-itself, the soul is conceived as a thing-in-itself, and 
then nothing can be known of it, or the soul is viewed only 
as phenomenal manifestation ; and then to transfer the con* 
ception of the soul to things-in-themselves is simply to deny 
to them this very character. 
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Stni further, as it belongs to the soul as such to be capable 
of arbitrary action, — this at all events seems inseparable from 
its nature, — ^the same thing would have to be allowed of 
things even though they should be conceived as souls of the 
very lowest order. According to Lotze, however, the action 
of things on our sensitivity must be conceived as strictly 
determined by unchanging laws. Were it otherwise, the 
world of sense, which is being reproduced ever afresh in our 
consciousness through the action of things, could not possibly 
be regukted by rigid law. The causes of the action on our 
minds just referred to cannot therefore be represented as 
capable of arbitrary behaviour, consequently not as souls or 
soul-like beings. 

§33. On Letups principles, the whole world is therefore reduced 
to unsubstantial seeming. 

Lotze's position, that things -in -themselves are souls, is 
therefore on his own showing untenable, — ^is a view which, 
whatever its poetical, can claim no scientific value. What 
the thing-in-itself is cannot be defined ; it remains unknow- 
able. 

But if the thing-in-itself is unknowable, the whole world, 
so far as it is an object of human knowledge, is mere pheno* 
menon — phenomenon, too, in which nothing noumenal, nothing 
essential, manifests itself ; it is, consequently, unsubstantial 
seeming. And Lotze is chargeable with a complete self- 
contradiction when following out his doctrine that things-in- 
themselves are souls. He further teaches that they appear 
to each other. For if, as he himself asserts, things-in-them- 
selves cannot possibly appear at all, it must be still less 
possible for them to appear to each other. 

The entire world known to us having thus been reduced to 
mere seeming, the question naturally suggested itself to Lotze» 
What then, after all, is the significance of knowledge that 
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never knows its object f^ He would fain vindicate some 
sort of reality for our knowledge. The traly real in the 
world, says he, is the supreme good ; and all apparent 
reality is a system of arrangements, by means of which the 
particiUar phenomena which we regard as world, and the 
determinate metaphysical habitudes which we bring to the 
contemplation of the world, are called into exbtence in order 
that that supreme good, in all its possible varieties, may be 
enjoyed by the mind. In other words, the objectivity of 
knowledge consists in this, that it is not a meaningless play 
of illusion, but that it presents to us a world whose several 
parts are linked and ordered according to the prescription of 
that which is alone real in the world, namely, the good.' 

Here, however, one thing at once strikes us. In Lotze's 
view, the world of values, as far as human reason is con- 
cerned, is separated from the world of forms, that is, from 
nature as a whole, by an impassable gulf, or one, at all 
events, that has never yet been bridged.* The reality of that 
which is highest and most valuable is not a truth of the 
theoretical reason ; not a truth which enters into the theoretical 
consideration of the world, or can be theoretically and logi- 
cally established; but a connection resting on immediate 
certitude, an inner experience of faith.^ And yet the con- 
ception of the supreme good is employed for the solution of a 
purely theoretical problem, namely, that of epistemology, for 
the clearing up of which it is invoked as a last resource. 
Supposing, however, that we were ready to condone the 
inconsistency of such a solution with Lotze's own premises, 
what would be gained by its recognition ? Would our know- 
ledge become more objective, because the illusions which our 
intellect presents to us constitute a well-ordered system, 
ruled by law and called into existence by the supreme good 
itself? It would not on that account be any the less illusion 

^hoU», CfrtmdtPgederJfttaphjftik^^ • Ibid. 1 91. 

> LotM^ Mikrohmnui. Bd. iU. p. 447. « JM. p. 661 1 
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and deception. Nay more, the deception will be all the 
more intolerable when it is discovered that it is practised on 
ns by the supreme good ; and that in the very act of thns 
deceiving us, the supreme good places itself at our disposal 
Indeed, this latter is simply an impossible thought The 
phenomenal world might be conceived to be for us a vehicle 
for the enjoyment of the supreme good, if the supreme good 
were indeed the ground of that world, if the world were its 
appearance or manifestation. But, inasmuch as the thing-in- 
itself can never become phenomenon, this is absolutely not 
the case. How, then, can that which is most real be enjoyed 
in and by means of that which has no reality ; the supreme 
good in and by means of that which is only an idea of our 
own, and which has an illusory existence exclusively in this 
idea of ours? In the world of phenomena we know and 
enjoy nothing real — nothing but illusion. The enjoyment of 
illusion is as the enjoyment of a play, and may have a certain 
testlietic value ; but it can never supply the place of knowledge 
of the truth, and cannot be enjoyment of the supreme good. 

We have thus found that the final expedient resorted to 
by Lotze for the purpose of rescuing the objectivity of know- 
ledge is utterly useless for the purpose it is meant to serve ; 
though it docs confirm the view that, on Lotze's principles, 
human knowledge can in no case reflect an objective actuality. 
But if the very nature of human knowledge preclude it from 
access to real things, the character of objectivity cannot 
attach to it, simply because the supreme good itself begets in 
our minds the delusive appearance of an actually existent 
world. That which has no objective truth in and of itself 
does not become one whit more objective for being ordered in 
obedience to the law of the supreme good. The whole of 
theoretical knowledge must therefore be pronounced to be 
sheer illusion; and it is inconceivable that the supreme 
good should confer on it an objective truth which it has not 
in itseli On the other hand, however, it our theoretical 
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knowledge be proved to be DlQsioD, it will go hard with 
the question as to the reality of the supreme good. What 
becomes of our moral and religious convictions when ob- 
jective truth is denied to our theoretical thought, has been 
made abundantly clear in our examination of the Kantian 
philosophy. 

But that examination showed us further what consequences 
affecting the question as to the reality of the thing-in-itself 
flow from the abstract separation of thing -in -itself from 
phenomenon. It is precisely the same in Lotze's case. 
Nothing, says he, is immediately given in the human con- 
sciousness but the inner world of its own representations. 
The thought of an external world is itself a pure product of 
our reason. Man creates for himself the notion of such an 
independent reality in consequence of the nature of his 
reason — ^as a necessity thereoL' But if our knowledge is 
through and through subjective, and does not agree with 
objective facts, the inferences by which we endeavour to pass 
beyond ourselves must, of course, in every case be subjective 
toa All that we can say is — we are nnder the necessity of 
representing to ourselves things external to ns as really exist- 
ing : inference carries us no farther. Whether the impact or 
the ether-undulations by which our sensitivity is affected, and 
to which we trace our sensuous impressions, really exist outside 
of us, or are merely an inner condition of our consciousness — 
as to this, reasoning can give us no information. 

Three results follow, therefore, from Lotze*s theory of know- 
ledge : first, that we do not cognize things in and through 
phenomena; secondly, that we are altogether unable to know 
what things themselves are as distinguished from phenomena { 
and, thirdly, that it is problematical whether any things exist 
at all 

The critical realism of Lotze thus brings us back to the 
critical idealism of Kant, with its conception of immanent 
> Lotst, OrundtQge dor Sdigiontgphihiophkt 1 9U 
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truiL ;Bis theory of cogoition leads of peoessity to the 
denial of the objective truth of our knowledge* and compels 
him to reduce its truth to formal agreement with itaelL The 
histoiy of modern philosophy, too, has clearly shown that 
subjeictive idealism and denial of things-in-themselves is the 
logical issue of formal and critical idealism. 

Lotze announced his point of view as Critical Bealism. 
He starts with existence* as something originally given, not 
first to be generated by our thought ; and his aim was, by 
the examination of conceptions furnished hy experience, to 
penetrate to that which is properly real — to the thing-in- 
itselC But the development of his point of view turns out 
to be its own disintegration : critical realism necessarily leads 
back to critical idealism. 



CHAPTER III. 

TnS EMPIRICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZB. 

In view of what was advanced in the first part of this 
critical study, we shall not be surprised to find that, not- 
withsUnding Lotze's idealistic epistemology, he is also a 
thorough empiricist 

§ 34. I/the idealistic theory of cognition he adopted, the quation 
arises. Why does this and no other world of phenomena 
present itsd/to consciousness t 

If an idealistic theoiy be taken as the starting-pointy the 
following question at once and necessarily presents itself: 
Supposing the entire sensuous world as such to be a product 
of our mind, how comes it tliat just this world presents itself 
to us which is actually given ? that just this and no other 
world arises in and is built np before the mind t Lotze puts 
this question aside. Though we do not understand, he says. 
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how tins system of plienomena is spread out before ns, we 
are able to appreciate its meaning ; indeed, we resemble the 
spectator in a theatre to whom the aesthetic significance of 
the scenery is clear, though he may know nothing about the 
machinery by which the changes on the stage are brought t 

about ; and, in point of fact, would be no better off if he did.^ . 

Passing by the mechanical view of the productive causes o) 
the process of knowledge which the reference to stage 
machinery naturally suggests, it is obvious that we are 
concerned with the phenomenal world not merely as an 
object whose contemplation affords us ccsthetical enjoyment^ 
but also as an object of scientific inquiry. Science seeks know- 
ledge of truth. But consciously and purposely to content our- 
selves with mere seeming, would be to renounce the struggle 
for truth. On the contrary, the essential and necessary aim 
of science is to get behind seeming, and to ascertain how it 
happens that just this and no other world appears in conscious- 
ness. Just such a question it was which at the beginning of 
the century.confronted Schelling, then occupying the standpoint 
of subjective idealism, and which led modem philosophical 
thought to transcend that standpoint' The pxpblem then was. 
to show that the entire phenomenal world could actually 
be derived from the Ego which Kant and Fichte had set 
up as its true principle. Now that empiricism and natural .' 

science are having their day, a problem of an analogous 
nature forces itself on our attention ; one, too, which grows ^ 

necessarily out of the idealistic epistemology of Lotze and the 
Neo-Kantians. The task is to explain from our mental 
organization the phenomenal world which is recognised as a 
product of mind. With this question we are at once 
launched on a fresh inqiiiry into the essential nature of mind 
and its inner determinations ; into the nature of the objective 
world which builds itself up before the mind ; and into the 

1 Lotze, OrvndsOgt dtr MttaphifHk, i M. . 

« Cr. Schellins, SysUm du trameemdtntakn ideaiUmw, ISOe. 
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relation between the two. The probable result of the 
attempt to solve this problem would be that we should be 
carried forward to a very different point of view. Lotze, 
however^ refuses altogether to deal with any such problem. 
This world is given — it is there : why just this world and no 
other, is not for us to ask. Our business is to take it exactly 
as it is given; metaphysics have not to make, but to 
acknowledge actualities; to investigate the inner order of 
what is given, not to deduce what is given from that which 
is not given.^ Such is the reasoning with which Lotze meets 
every attempt to discover the why? of the world. Yet, 
quite unhindered by the idealism of his theory of cognition, 
he speaks of the given world — a world which, be it re- 
membered, he regards as a mere phenomenon, springing up in 
the finite mind — as though it had a real and objective existence. 
This may be taken as an involuntary and, indeed, scarcely 
avoidable protest of Lotze the realist and empiricist against 
Lotze tlie epistemological idealist. For the unnatural character 
of this idealism shows itself in this, that no one can keep it 
up; no one is able to cany it out with any consistency 
either in his scientific or his practical life. Not even Lotze 
succeeds in regulating the mode in which he contemplates 
the world by his own epistemological principles. But 
whether the world be regarded as merely phenomenal or as 
having objective reality, in either case, according to him, 
we have only to do with it as a given fact Why there is a 
world, and not rather no world ; why, if there is a world, its 
content is M, and not rather something else out of the wide 
domain of the Non-M; and, if the actual M really exists, 
why it is not at rest^ but in motion ; and finally, why, being 
in motion, it moves in the direction X and not in another 
conceivable direction Z, — all thes^ according to Lotze, are 
foolish questions — mere aberrations of thought' 

Elements originally given, he tells us, and movements 

»Loti^ire<apAy0lft,p.ie8f. • /M. p. 16S. 
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originally given, are the necessary conditions of every attempt 
to trace the rise of the world from its simplest roots.^ It is 
the task of science, these presuppositions being granted, to 
explain any given state of things out of some other state. 
But for this very reason there can be no explanation of the 
world as a whole. To ask for such an explanation would be 
to ask that events which transcend the world shall be set 
forth in the light of processes, by which one set of facts 
follows from another taiihin the created world. Against 
this Lotze uiges that ~any such procedure or machineiy 
(sic!) is conceivable only so far as it consists in combin- 
ing tor some mode of activity elements of an actuality 
already existent^ according to the laws that prevail within 
that actuality. One has no rights therefore, to go on asking 
ever afresh, by what machinery or procedure actuality 
in general, actuality altogether, or the primal facts thereof 
upon which depend the possibility of any machineiy or 
procedure at all, were constituted. The first principles, and 
the primary forms of their activity, cannot be explained^ or 
constructed, or derived. At the very best, all that we can 
hope to know is the inner order of the manifold actuality that 
rests on these principles. But how the principles them- 
selves can be or work, is an idle, unanswerable question.*' 
This is a point in connection with which the distinction 
between speculative research as understood by the great 
thinkers of former times, and the now widely-diffused mode ^ 

of philosophizing, of which Lotze is a representative, is 
brought with decisive deamess into view. All the more 
profound inquirers, both of ancient and modem times, have 
held it to be the true task of philosophy to search after a 
knowledge of the highest principles — ^principles which cannot 
be reached by any mere analysis of experience, but which 
must approve themselves in experience, and by means of 

• Lotxe^ OrumitUg^dsrMttapk^, 1 97. 
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these principles to explain the world. This task, it is true, 
owing to the infinitude of the subject-matter with which it is 
concerned, can never be adequately accomplished — ^no ex- 
planation of the world can ever be more than approximate ; 
but it does not therefore follow that the task itself is other 
than a right and a necessary one. But when Lotze denies 
all knowledge of principles, he ipso facto excludes from the 
domain of philosophical inquiry the very thing th^it con- 
stitutes its specific characteristic — that which distinguishes it 
from the empirical sciences. All that then remains in the 
way of specific function for philosophy is the ''working up^ 
of experience. But how can philosophy examine experience 
without points of view which are above experience? It 
there are no such points of view, an examination of experience 
that shall lead to properly speculative results must be 
impossible. If philosophy renounces its highest task, that, 
namely, of investigating the highest problems of all human 
thought, it will at last be forced to confess that it reaUy has 
no specific task at all — no specific content — no content 
which it does not share with the empirical sciences. It 
should therefore occasion no surprise when a philosophical 
writer of the present day demands that henceforth the 
"boundary lines between philosophy and the sciences" be 
altogether removed, as far as subject-matter is concerned; 
that the former withdraw into the special sciences and make 
its presence felt solely in methods of treatment in the " habitus 
of research." ^ Let philosophy confess that it has nothing 
peculiarly its own to teach, consistency will soon force it 
to demonstrate its own Heedlessness, and to submit to the 
necessity of a quiet borial 

^ So Paalaen in an article, "Ueber dat Verhaltnist der Philosopliia inr 
Wissenidialt," In VUrt^ahrttehri/tfOr wisienMehaJtUeU PhUotojikk, btfaoa- 
g^ben Ton B. ATenarinay Jahrg. i 1S7S, p. 47. 
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§ 35. The effed which ths exdutian of (he question eoneeming 

the highest prindpUe muA have on the eoTutderation of i 

the world actwdly given. 

But if empiricism unconcernedly puts aside the question | 

regarding ultimate principles as one that is at once idle and 
unanswerable, and if philosophy is to restrict itself to the 
science of the finite, of tliat which is actually given,, and of 
the order thereof, what effect will this have on our judgment 
of the actually given world? All reference to a principle 
of any kind prior to the world must^ of course, be strictly 
excluded from the scope of our investigations. If the sum- 
total of all things, and the determining unity of all the 
contents of the world, be denoted by M, then it will follow 
that e^tjj individual being in the world owes its being, force, 
and the compass of its activity to the one M, and that^ too, 
80 long and so far as is necessary to the maintenance of the 
equation M - M ; and supposing M to exists there will follow 
from the one M for its world M - M, the scries of laws and 
truths which are valid for that world. But if N were the 
first actuality and not M, then, " for the world N " N the 
other series of laws and rdations would come into operation 
which would be valid for that other world.** There are, in 
fact, no such things as general modes of relation, rights^ and 
duties existing independently of the actual contents of this 
world. M " M, to which, as a matter of course, all elements , 
must needs conform, whatever world they combine to con- 
stitute, and which therefore would be no less valid for a 
totally different world N - N than for the world to which 
we actually belong. There is no sum of ante-mundane truth 
which finds merely different applications in different worlds, 
M » M and N - K; nor is there a supra-mundane law of 
right which would be as authoritative in the imaginary world 
A, if it were actual, as it is in the actual world 11 ** Prior 
to the world or to the first actuality, there was no ante- 
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mundane or prse-actual actuality" ivhicli contained in itself 
the rule, determining beforehand, how anything that came 
into existence should be and behav&^ Such a thing, there- 
fore, cannot have existed as a realm of per se necessary forms, 
holding the position of an absolute prius, which prescribed 
laws and limits for a world, however constituted, that after- 
wards came into existence. On the contrary, only the actual 
has real existence; though by its very existence it gives rise 
to the appearance of a foregoing necessity, just as the living 
body forms in and for itself the skeleton around which it has 
the appearance of having subsequently grown.' 

Forms of thought necessarily conditioning our mode of 
apprehending that which truly is, may well exist ; but as to 
essential and necessary truth and reason, which controlled the 
formation of the world, that exists not ; there is no absolute 
truth ; there is only relative and empirical truth. And the 
question why the actual world is just what it is, is one which 
is not to be asked. Our business is solely to recognise the 
fact of its being constituted thus and thus. The conception of 
unconditional necessity would accordingly have tobe " replaced 
by the idea of a validity which is, as a matter of fact^ 
universal" ' What is true and universally valid for us 
might, however, be untrue and invalid in a world otherwise 
constituted. There is no such thing as an absolutely and 
unconditionally valid truth ; and it is an obvious inconsistency 
when Lotze, notwithstanding, propounds the view that meta- 
physical truth consists solely in the forms which must be 
assumed by a world that depends on the principle of the 
good.* Such a view is inadmissible, even though advanced 
only for the purpose of setting a limit to metaphysics. For 
it takes for granted that there are necessary forms which exist 
prior to any actual world. But how can anything be known 

> Lott^ Ifttapkifiik, pp. 1S6 ff., 177. 

• IkUL p. 172. • * TM. ^ 17S. 

• Uiu, QrwudxiagtdarMttafkfmkt 1 9S. 
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of these forms if all knowledge that pxeoedes experieace must 

he denied?^ No less inconsistent does it seem when Lotse 

speaks in his Zogie of truths^ the oniversal validity of 

which forces itself immediately on the consciousnesss;* unless 1 

we suppose, indeed, that he refers to a validity which is 

universal solely for us. But if the conception of unoon- i 

ditional necessity is to be replaced by that of a validity that ^ 

is universal merely as a matter of fact^ we shall be taking i 

very unsare ground, for the tjuestion may at any moment be j 

asked^ whether experience embraces the whole of actuality f ! 

Not even in relation to God can Lotze conceive of rules 
already in force, of a realm of absolute truth, by which He 
was guided in the creation of the world. On the contrary, 
even the truth in conformity to which God appears to 
create, does not exist till He has created. In other words, 
when God developes infinite activities which become an object 
of knowledge to Himself and to finite minds» that knowledge* ' 
through comparison of such activities, may embrace in general 
propositions the meaning common to them all; and these ^ 

propositions, on the ground of holding good of the entire 
created world, may be endowed by us with erroneous univer- 
sality, — we may regard them as precedingHall actuality after 
the manner of an unsearchable fate.* 

If, then, there are no truths and fundamental laws which 
precede the actual world, no exception can be made in favour 
of those universally valid truths of which Lotxe says that 
their evidence forces itself immediately on the human con- 
sciousness. They, too, have no absolute and unconditional 
validity ; they are either purely subjective, determined by the 
constitution of the human mind, or else, seeing that in 
Lotze's view knowledge that precedes experience must be 
entirely denied, they are simply abstracted from experience, 
and because they hold good of the whole domain of human 

> Lotn, Mtkipkpiik, pw 1S6. • Lotse, LegOt, p^ BSA. 
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experience are erroDeously endowed with absolute universality 
— are treated as a kind of unsearchable fate antecedent to 
experience. Not even to mathematical truths can we in this 
case concede A priori certainty or demonstrative evidence ; 
and it could only be regarded as a welcome confirmation of 
this empirical position^ when the meta-mathematical investi- 
gations of Lobatschewsky, Gauss^ Biemann, led to the result 
that geometrical axioms are reached by induction, and under 
altered circumstances would themselves need modification.^ 
The most general logical truths will naturally share the same 
fate. The fundamental laws of thought — the law of identity 
and the law of contradiction — ^would then lack unconditional 
validity, or be valid either solely for the human mind or merely 
particularly and relatively. For beings diflerently oi^anized 
or a world diflerently arranged, these laws might be invalid. 
Then, too, nothing whatever can be held to be unconditionally 
true, — ^true in itself, — and the modes in which we combine 
knowledge lack necessity. Empiricism can thus have but 
one issue — scepticism. Even for the law of causation only 
actual prevalence can be claimed — not objective necessity. 
What becomes in that case of the objective truth of know- 
ledge! 

We should accordingly be thrown back behind Kant, and 
be landed where Kant began, namely, in the bottomless scepti- 
cism of Hume. 

§ 36. Latze*$ empiricism leads to nominalism, and to the denial 
of tJu olycelive truth of human hncwledge. 

A further characteristic of Lotze*8 thinking is very closely 
connected with his empiricism. 

* 8m H. Hdmboltz, Dit ThatMch^n in der Wahmehmung, Berlin 1879, pi 
U. Das Denken in der Mtdicin. Berlin 1878, p. 80. WivitnMih^fUichs Alh 
handlwgtn, Bd. iL 1882, pp. 810-660. JakolMon in Der AUpreum. MmoU^ 
ac4ri/l, Bd. zs. p. 801 1 
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The history of the Scholasticism of the Middle Ages is 
dominated by the controversy between Bealism and Komi- 
nalism, a controversy arising out of an antagonism which has 
not ceased down even to the present day. There can be no 
doubt on which side the philosophy of Lotze would range 
itself. In bis view, nothing of the nature of general truths 
and ideas can claim a validity antecedent to the actual world, 
or an existence prior to thingt. On the contrary, his empiri- 
cism, as well as his partial leaning on Herbart, have led to 
his setting a value on the particular and individual at the 
expense of the universal. What is the genus as distinguished 
from individuals? Lotze*s view of the subject is clearly 
enough indicated where he discusses the education of 
the human race and the progress of the history of the 
world. A progress of humanity is only conceivable to 
him if the individual continues to exist personally; on 
that condition alone can the subject of progress remain the 
same ; humanity, so far as it is capable of progress, can never 
be anything but the sum-total of individuals : the humanity, 
on the contrary, which is spolcen of in contradistinction to 
individuals, is merely a general conception, and therefore it 
simple abstraction. In the act of propounding this far> 
reaching principle, Lotze confesses himself % nominalist 
Inasmuch, further, as in his view all our knowledge is through 
and through subjective, the general ideas which are found in 
thought must also be subjective. They are solely to be found 
in our understanding, not in the things. Whether, then, we 
give attention to that which constitutes the reality in the 
objective being of things, or reflect on the nature of our 
knowledge, we anive at the same nominalistic result — 
Universals have no real existence in things themselves. 

From Lotze, the scientist, nothing else could be expected. 
The natural science of the, present day ranges itself on the 
side of nominalism.' 

^ Sec KoU 3S in Appendix. 
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Bat when Lotze denies the objective reality of the idea of 
genus, and thus confesses himself a nominalist, a new proof is 
furnished of the utter inconsistency of the stress he lays on 
the one hand on the " universal human subjectivity of all our 
knowledge," whilst on the other hand he wishes to retain 
faith in the harmony between the necessities of thought and 
actualitiesL For nominalism denies the agreement of thought 
with being, and in doing so does away with the objective 
truth of thought^ and leads to the complete abolition both of 
philosophy and sciencei 

Lotze's empiricism leads to nominalism, tliat is, ipso fade, 
to the abolition of the objective truth of our knowledge; tlie 
Kantian idealism and subjectivism, which, as we have seen, 
Lotze follows, land us, too^ in the same negative result Tet 
the two points of view at the same time contradict each 
other. On the one hand, namely, in agreement with the 
natural sciences, ho represents the given world as the sum- 
total of all reality, we ourselves being only a part of it; 
whilst^ on the otlier hand, with Fichte, he can allow actual 
being only to mind, treating the whole world of things as a 
mere phenomenon or series of phenomena springing up in 
minds. Kow, seeing that Lotze's philosophy is an attempt 
to interweave both points of view, each of which by itself, 
and both as conjoined with each other, are to be held for 
truth, we are thus involved in contradictions from which 
there would be no escape but for the certain conviction that 
the respective points of view, namely, those of realism and 
empiricism on the one side, and of epistemological idealism 
and subjectivism on the other, mutually contradict and nullify 
each other. 

The objections which have thus been urged agninst the 
philosophy of Lotze are no bar to a cordial recognition of the 
importance of his intellectaal work. There is every reason 
for doing him honour as a man of noble scientific purpose^ 
comprehensive grasp, and one of the acutest thinkers of the 
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present day. The keenness of his mind is shown even in 
his mode of exposition. One may indeed be provoked to 
contradiction ; but of the very passages which provoke contra- 
diction one will be compelled to say: Here there is nothing 
colourless, vague» indefinite; on the contrary^ all is fuU of 
character, force, clearness One feels oneself, moreover, 
irresistibly borne along by the vigour and many-sidedness 
with which he developes his thoughts and follows out an 
idea once started to its final issue. His system is an attempt 
on the lines of natural-scientific thought, once more to come 
to terms with the philosophical problems which earlier times 
have handed down, and thus to take in hand an intellectual 
task which the natural sciences for a while appeared to have 
permanently cleared out of the way. He set about the task 
with a mind clarified by the method of the natural sciences ; 
he opened out new points of view, and questions which had 
become crystallized in traditional forms were, through his 
labours, quickened into new life. It is not easy for the 
natural scientist who, as such, is accustomed to exact 
inquiries, to discuss questions which demand a far different 
mode of thought But in tliis very respect Lotze arouses 
great admiration. Although the antagonism between natural 
science, or rather its methods, and the problems devolving 
on truly speculative inquiry, has affected Lotze's philosophy, 
by no means exclusively to the advantage of the matter in 
hand, yet it must certainly be recognised as one of his merits 
that, on the one hand, he followed out Empiricism to its legiti- 
mate consequences, and, on the other, showed that there was 
something in existence far other than combinations of atoms 
and tlie mechanism of natural forces. Truly to permeate the 
empiricism of the present day with the corrected idealism of 
an earlier epoch — ^tiiis may be regarded as the task which he 
has left to his successors to accomplish; this is his intel- 
lectual legacy. And the positive significance of his philosophy 
lies rather in his statement of the problem than his own 
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defective treatment of it But whilst the excelleDces just 
pointed out deserve ample acknowledgment^ no one can 
fairly maintain that Lotze has succeeded in constructing a 
self-consistent system. Indeed, the best proof of the inner 
and essential impossibility of his philosophical view is the 
fact that even he, with all his brilliant acuteness, incisive 
clearness, and grasp of materials, was unable to develope it 
into a harmonious whole. His theory of cognition in parti- 
cular is full of contradictions, and ends in Scepticism. 

How sorely his philosophy lacks profound speculative 
substance is sufficiently apparent from his treatment of the 
Philosophy of Beligion.^ What he there propounds is in the 
main a lean, dry nationalism, somewhat modified by its 
combination with a self-contradictory personal pantheism.' 

In view of the conclusions tims reached, it can scarcely be 
expected that Lotze's philosophy will supply a solid founda- 
tion on which to re-erect the edifice of theological science. 
^ See Note 84 in Ippenduc * See Note 35 in Appendix. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RITSCHL 



"There can be no more demoralising and aoul-deadening 
preparation for the atndy of theology than that which la 
based on the Critical Philoeophy/' — WiNDiacHMAJiif, 
KrUittehe Betraehlungtn Uber die Sckichfole der PkUamphU 
in der neu^reii Zeit^ p. 88. 



CHAPTER L 

THEOLOGT AND EPISTEMOLOOT. 

It is now our business to examine the theology of Ritschl in 
the light of the results arrived at in the course of our previous 
inquixy. 

i 3*1. The (hiclogieal differenea hdwun BUschl and the CTiurch 
rooted in hie peculiar theory of cognitunk 

What diflerence is there in point of principle between 
Ritschl and his theological opponents, and what is the root of 
the difTerence f Ritschl has expressed himself most distinctly 
with regard to this question. He is of the opinion that as 
concerns ** the formal rule for the Knowledge of religious 
realities or relations/* which is supplied by metaphysics, 
" eveiy theologian, ;ial scientific man, is under the necessity I / 
or duty *' of " proceeding in accordance with a definite theory \ ' 
of cognition, of the nature of which he is distinctly awar^ and i 
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t' which he most be prepaied to jastify."^ He ascribes the 

opposition which his theology has encountered to the fact that 
* ''he follows a different theory of cognition, and employs a 

different mode of fixing the objects of knowledge,** from those 
:■ which are recognised by the representatives of use and wont: 

he thinks that his opponents, in defending the traditional 
theology, start with a false theory of cognition. By endeavour- 
ing to prove tliis, he hopes to make clear that his opponents 
are completely mistaken in supposing their estimate of 
I Christianity to be loftier than his own — a mistake into which 

;: they are betrayed by their uncritical reliance on a false theory 

I' I of cognition.' He maintains, accordingly, that their objec- 

j tions really involve " a collision between different theories of 

V; cognition.'** 

j What^ then, is the theory of cognition which Bitsehl 

follows f It is customary to characterize his theology as 
Neo-Kantism. He himself, however, has repudiated the 
Kantian epistemology, and declared that he rather agrees with 
the theory laid down by Lotze — a theory of which he gives 
this summary statement : ^ In the phenomena which undergo 
changes in a limited space and a definite order, we cognize 
the thing as the cause of the marks or characteristics which 
act upon us ; as the end which these same marks subserve as 
means ; as the law of their constant changes.** Such are his 
own words.* Besides that, in his treatise on Theology and 
Metaphysics, he repeatedly appeals to Lotze, and links his 
discussion of epistemologicnl questions on to that of Lotze. 

In one respect Ritschl has placed himself in a not very 
advantageous position by hisi appeal to Lotze. As we saw 
before, we found him expressing the opinion that every 
theologian, "^ as a scientific man,** is alike under the necessi^ 

> lUtsclil, TKiologk wd Metapk^sik, p. S8. 

• iKeipise. •ihkL^at 

« See Die chrUtiieU Lehre ttm der JfeehtftHigtmg und FereMsiui^, Anfl. 
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and duty ** of conducting his investigations in conformity with 
a deBnite theory of cognition, of which he is consdonSp and 
which he must be prepared to justify.** According to this, a 
theologian ought to be quite clear what theory of cognition 
he purposes to follow before he enters on the solution of 
theological problems : before he can regulate his procedure by 
it, he must, of course, know what it is, and must hare first 
convinced himself of its correctnesai The ultimate reason for 
the difference between Ritschl's theology and the traditional 
one, he himself finds in the propositions which he has adopted 
from Lotze's theory of cognition, and which form the founda- 
tion of his own system. But how differently does Lotze 
himself judge regarding the importance of epistemological 
questions I In the very work to which Ritschl appeals for 
the theory of cognition which he defends, that is, in his Logic 
and NeiaphysicB^ Lotze takes up a position of most strenuous 
opposition to all preliminary epistemological investigations.* 

The pretentious discussion of theories of cognition, says he 
in the same connection, has very seldom led to practical 
results, — ^it has certainly never originated the methods with 
the exposition of which it has entertained, itsell ** On the 
contrary, the problems have themselves necessitated the dis- 
covery of methods of solution." He expresses his convicUon 
of the "essential unsoundness of efforts'* to reach a founda- 
tion of Metaphysics through the analysb of the psychological 
conditions of cognition. He thinks we are " totally unwar- 
ranted** '*in regarding that most obscure of all problems, the 
problem of the origin of knowledge, and of the psychologictil 
conditions which co-operate therein, as one open to easy pre- 
liminary settlement or solution, the answer to which should 
ultimately determine the validity or invalidity of all, or even 
of individual utterances of reason.** ** The process of cognition 
and its relations to objects * must be ** subordinated to those 
primary aflSrmations which reason, in the form of necessities of 
1 Published in 1S79. • Lotae, Jf ftopAynft^ jk U C 
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thought, imposes upon every actual event or process^ as well 
as on the action which every element has on every other in 
the world of actuality." In laying down this position, all 
that Lotze intended was to ** repeat what every speculative 

(philosophy has felt itself hound to maintain, namely, that 
I Metaphysics are the foundation of Psychology, not Psychology 
the foundation of Metaphysics." 

He thus gives utterance to a very different view of the 

I value and significance of epistemological inquiries from that 

which Kitschl sets forth, and which he declares to he obligatory 

i on every theologian. Bitschl repudiates the Kantian theory 

of knowledge; but he attaches a value to epistemological 
questions which is far more in accordance with the mind of 
Kant than with that of Lotz& If the opinion expressed 
by the latter in the passage just quoted with regard to the 
relation of metaphysics to theories of cognition be sound, the 
consequences for theology cannot be doubtful Investigations 
into the nature and conditions of knowledge are not to 

' precede actual knowledge; we are not in a position to 

pronounce judgment on the truth of our knowledge indepen- 
dently of that knowledge itself; it itself must determine the 
limits of its own competency.^ The Kantian Critiqtte of Pure 
JRcawn, by failing to accomplish the task it set itself, has 
itself involuntarily furnished the proof that to investigate 
knowledge before knowing is an impossibility. Philosophy 
cannot be charged with the duty of criticizing the faculty of 
knowledge before setting itself to know objects ; and that for 
the simple reason that the faculty of knowledge can only be 
tested by the very faculty (itself) whose capability of knowing 
is in question. To forbid knowing till the power to know has 
been tested, is about as absurd as to enjoin on a man not to 
go into the water till he has learnt to swim, or to cease 
eating and breathing till he shall have acquired an exact 
j knowledge of the nature of the oi^ans by which those functions 

> 1 Lotze, MtiapAftik, p. IS. 
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are perfonned. If this holds good of phflosqphy. irhicb 
necessarily regards epistemological investtgatioas as belonging 
to its proper domain, how much more nnnatnral to stretch 
theological knowledge on a Procrustes bed of epbtemological 
principles settled beforehand — principles into the baigain 
which are not only borrowed^ but have grown up in a foreign 
soil, and the relation of which to the specific problems of 
theological research cannot be at all clearly defined in 
advance. In fact, all such borrowed axioms or propositions 
are mischievous. If theology is to hold the position of a 
science, it must be deduced from some one great principle, 
and be characterized in consequence by a unity and self- 
sufficiency which tolerate no borrowed propositions. The 
objections raised against Schleiermacher's procedure, when lie 
introduced his Glauhendchre by propositions drawn from other 
sciences, bear an analogous application to Sitschrs attempt 
to make theology dependent on the results of preliminary 
epistemological inquiries. It would be further incumbent on I 
us to inquire whether a theory of cognition exists which has 
secured universal acceptance. Different philosophical systems 
advocate different theories of cognition; — ^to which philosophical 
system shall theology look for the theory of cognition which 
it is to follow t It must surely devolve on theology itself to 
decide which of the conflicting theories is the right and true 
one. How else could Bitschrs demand be met^ that every 
theologian shall be prepared to justify the particular theory }\\ 
which will regulate his procedure f But how many obscure ' 
questions arise the moment we enter on the study of the 
problem of knowledge! What means does a theologian 
possess of answering questions which have hitherto baffled 
inquirers, and which do not belong to the domain of theology f 
What are his qualifications for thus assuming the post of 
umpire, and pronouncing the word that shall settle disputes f 
Philosophy has not yet been able to solve the problem ; yet 
theology is to do so at the very outset^ even before entering 

L 
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on its own proper work. Could a decision arrived at before 
commencing theological investigations ever claim any other 
value than that of a prejudice — a judgment before judging, a 
mere presupposition, made plausible by the mere semblance 
of proof, and for which the system of theology could after- 
wards supply no justification ? 

Still further difficulties arise when we remember that 
Kitschl makes it the duty of the theologian as a scientific 
man to start with and establish a definite theory of cognition ; 
the same obligation must rest therefore on eveiy " scientific 
man**— on the scientific man as such. A physiologist ought not 
to undertake the investigation of the process of sense-perception 
without first laying down a theory of cognition^ in other 
words, without to a certain extent first settling the question 
which it will be the business of his investigation to answer. 
A philosopher, too, should begin with a theory of cognition ; 
but what theory is to regulate his procedure whilst engaged 
in investigating knowledge ? In that case, inquiry into the 
theory of cognition ought to start with a theory of cognition, 
and so on in ir^finitum. We may well leave it to tlie repre- 
sentatives of other sciences to decide how far they are 
prepared to fall in with Eitschl's demand; as far as theology 
is concerned, it is evidently inadmissible and impracticable. 

We may regard it therefore as out of the question that the 
theologian, as such, should be bound to pursue his inquiries 
under the control of a definite theory of cognition which he 
must first justify. This does not at all imply that theological 
science is indifferent to, and uuafiected by, questions of this 
nature. Principles which stand in thoroughgoing antagonism 
to each other, and which determine the direction of scientific 
thought, may arise at the same time in very different domains. 
One cannot therefore be surprised if antinomies analogous to 
those found in oppose4 theories of cognition should embody 
themselves in opposed systems of theology. Dogmatism and 
^piricism, for example, are opposed epistemological points 
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of view ; aud they may be found also in theology. EmpiricUm 
in theology will keep rigidly to what is given, and evince at 
the same time an equal inclination to thrust the transcendent 
truths which the Christian religion embraces into the back- 
ground. Dogmatism, on the contrary, will endeavonr to s • 
rise to transcendent truths ; but in doing so runs the risk of - 
losing firm empirical footing. This being an epistemological t 
antithesis, one can understand how a theologian may come to i 
appeal to a specific theory of cognition in favour of his j 
theological position and views. A theological school which 
restricts itself to exposition of religion as it empirically exists, 1 
and evinces a tendency to exclude the essential or noumenal ] 
as contrasted with the phenomenal from the domain of I 
theology, will naturally be rejoiced to find its prooedure I 
justified by a theory of cognition which forbids any other { 
relation of the mind to objects than that which it itself | 
assumes. But if the relation between the two domains is J 
solely one of analogy, the theory of cognition could not, as a \ 
matter of fact, stand first and determine the theological pro- 
cedure ; but a particular mode of theological thought would 
come first, and the second in order would be the relation 
which that mode of thought takes up to a kindred theory of 
cognition. When a determinate method of theological inquiiy 
begins to reflect upon itself, it will recognise the rule which it 
has actually followed as one which finds in a particular theoxy 
of cognition its scientific justification, and the proof of its , 
necessity and universal validity. 



5 38. The relation between (kuAogy and qnsUmologieal 
antithesu is fnore than aru of mere analogy. 

This, however, constitutes no halting-place. The history of 
theology discloses a relation between theology and antagraistio 
theories of cognition of far deeper significance than that of 
mere analogy. As a matter of fact^ epistemological questions 
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have at different times exercised a decided influence on the 
form assumed hy theological sciences. It was, for example, 
j the antithesis hetween realism and nominalism which in the 

I Middle Ages divided the scholastic theology into two hostile 

camps. At present we are living under the influence of 
the reformatory impulses which Schleiermacher gave to 
I theological science; but his own theology was developed 

J under the influence of the Kantian theory of cognition.^ 

These facts are but exemplifications of a relation which is 
based on an inner necessity, arising out of the very nature of 
the case. Every theologian approaches his own scientific 
work with certain formal conceptions, which, so far as they 
determine the method of knowledge, are of an epistemological 
nature; and though not produced and first sanctioned by 
theology, are applied to the objects to whose investigation it 
is devoted. Inasmuch, however, as form and content cannot 
possibly hold a relation of indifference to each other, but the 
content itself is modified according to the way in which it is 
viewed, the form in which it is presented, these formal 
conceptions which precede theological inquiry must necessarily 
have an influence on the matter of theological knowledge, 
and, according to their nature, may lead either to a true or a 
} false apprehension of the objects investigated. And what is 

■ the inference that may be drawn from the view presented of 

the relation of theology to epistemological questions ? Not, 
indeed, that the theologian is under the necessity of first 
I establishing the correctness of the theory of cognition, accord- 

ing to which he intends to proceed; for this is impossible, 
besides contradicting Uie essential nature of theology. Nor, on 
the other liand, can the relation between the two be that of 
mere analogy ; because, as we have seen, the epistemological 
maxims which a theologian adopts will necessarily tend to 
mould his theological investigations. What^ then, is the 
relation of theology to theories of cognition T It lies beyond 
« Set KoU Se ia Appendix. 
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the limits of ibis treatise to discuss tlie subject tlioitrogUj; 
but we must endeavour to discover, and rerj brieflj to define, 
at all events negatively, a point of view which maj enable us 
to pronounce some judgment on iL 

We, for our part, can onlj look for it in that which, for a 
theologian, is the absolutely certain and settled, to wit^ in the 
very essence of Christianity itsdt Christianify, as personal 
fellowship between God and humanity, mediated through 
Christ, is for the theologian immediately certain truth : it is 
fixed and settled in virtue of the self-certitude which apper- 
tains to the Christian consciousness as such. What Christianity 
is or is not, is accordingly a question the answer to which 
cannot be made to depend on epistcmological investigations. 
We should have to abide by this canon even if the position 
of these same inquiries were less uncertain than, as a matter 
of fact, it is at the present moment The effort to do justice 
to epistcmological inquiries must be subordinated to the 
specifically theological interest of guarding the essence of 
Christianity. If theology is the science of Christianity, 
Christianity must be presented by it in a manner correspond- 
ing to its essence as immediately certain. Epistcmological 
assumptions, the result of which would be a view and pre- 
sentation of Christianity foreign to its proper nature, must be 
repudiated by theology as contradictory of the essence of 
Christianity. In acting thus, it does not quit its own proper 
domain: its business is not to arbitrate between opposed <r 
theories of cognition, and to solve the problems with which 
they are concerned ; yet in one respect it cannot but take up 
a determined attitude towards them — ^its plain duty is to put 
aside every theory of cognition, under the influence of which 
the science of Christianity must needs change the very nature 
of Christianity itselt 

In forming a judgment of the theory of cognition, to which 
Ritschl has given in his adhesion, we shall have to be guided 
by this principle. The task thus devolving on us is to asoer- 
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tain whether the mode in which that theory makes Christianity 
an ohject of knowledge is compatible with the essential nature 
of Christianity itselt 



CHAPTER IL 

bitschl's theory of cognition. 

The fittest way, as it would seem, to accomplish the task 
devolving on us as the result of the considerations advanced 
in the last chapter, will be to examine Bitschl's theory of 
cognition, first of all on its own merits, and explicitly to 
develope the consequences it implicitly containa We shall 
i ' thus be able to see the relation in which it stands to the 

essence of Christianity. But before criticizing it, we must 
determine exactly what it it. 

We have already remarked in general, that Bitschl on this 

I point professes himself an adherent of Lotze. Appealing to 

I Lotze» he teaches that^e^ know things in their phenomena. 

This seems a very plausible formula. All the difficulties 

, which arose in the way of the Kantian theory of cognition, in 

i consequence of the distinction drawn between thing-in-itself 

and phenomenon, seem to be thus escaped. But how are we 

• i to understand this formula 7 We are said to know things in 

their phenomena. Things and phenomena are consequently 

distinguished. Phenomena are not the things themselves, 

even though we know the things in the phenomena. What 

then is the relation between thing and phenomenon t Is it 

this — that things present themselves in phenomena as they 

are in themselves 7 But Bitschl himself forbids our viewing 

the matter thus; he prohibits our supposing that on the 

ground of phenomena we may presume upon having gained 

a knowledge of things as they are in themselves. Do things 

then remain above and outside of the phenomena 7 If they 
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do, how can we' know them in the phenomena t Naj, even 
further, RitschI has told w that the thing-in-itself is merelj i 

a formal conception.^ At the same time, we aie also instruoted I 

tliat things ought to be conceived after the analogy of our | 

soul. But if we are to conceive of things as soul-like, that is, , ] 

as real after the manner of our soul, how can we at the same .' 
time hold them to be merely formal conceptions t And if I 

the thing-in-itself is a merely formal conception, what remains | 1 

that can be said to manifest itself in phenomena T ie. to ap- i ]\ 

pear in appearances t What is the subject that appears? 
The nonmcnon in the phenomenon t What is that we know 
in the phenomenon 7 Are the things which we cognize in 
phenomena nothing but formal conceptions T If this is not 
Hitschl's opinion^ what is the relation between the thing-in* 
itself which we cognize in the phenomenon, and that thing-in- 
itsclf concerning which Kitschl says, ** it is merely a formal i 

conception " t I 

In order to get the answer to these questions, we must \ 

examine his theory of cognition a little more closely. ! 

i 

§ 39. JExamiruUian of BiUehTi Ouorjf o/eognUioK \ 

He distinguishes ihru/amu of qnsUm/ologieal theory. The 
Jird he terms Platonico-Scholastio, which he defines as the I 

theory that the thing-in-itself abides as an unchanging, identi- ^ '; 

cal unity, behind the marks or qualities through which it acts 
upon u& Kitschl considers that this view of the subject'' 
makes it impossible for us to understand the phenomenal 
marks as marks of the thing-in-itself separated from them« 
When, therefore, Kant declared the thing-in-itself, or the t! 

things-in-themselves, to be unknowable, he pronounced a 
correct judgment on the Scholastic explanation of the thing. ^ 

But with regard to Kant's restriction of the knowledge of the i 

human understanding to the world of phenomena, which is "^ 'i 
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the second form, Bitschl remarks that a world of phenomena 
can only be ** posited " as an object of knowledge on *' the 
supposition that in them something actual, namely, the thing, 
really appears to us, or becomes the cause of our sensations 
and perceptions : *' otherwise, ** it must be treated as mere 
show and seeming.'' By the employment of the conception 
of phenomenon or appearance, therefore, Kant contradicts his 
own position, " that actual things are unknowable." A third 
form of tho theory of cognition is that of Lotze : — ** In the 
plienomena which undergo changes in a limited space, in 
limited compass, and in a determinate order, we cognize the 
thing as the cause of the marks by which it acts onus; as 
the end subserved by the marks as means ; as the law of their 
constant changes.** This is Bitschl's own reproduction of 
Lotze's theory of cognition, and to it he gives in his adhesion.' 
According to the context^ the thing which he maintains we 
know in the phenomena — appealing in support of his view to 
Lotze — can be nothing else than the actual thing. For it is 
only on condition of its manifesting itself in the phenomenon 
that we are saved from the necessity of treating phenomena 
as mere seeming. Now, comparing Bitschl's judgment on 
Kant's theory of cognition with what, according to his repre- 
sentation, Lotze teaches and he himself approves, we are 
warranted in stating his (Ritschrs) own view as follows : — 
Actual things are knowable, but only in phenomena, not as 
they are in and by themselves (not in their inseity) : * the 
thing-in-itself remains uncognizabla If this is correct, he 
may be said to distinguish actual things which we cognize in 
phenomena from thiugs-in-themselves which we cannot cog* 



* Dte ehriitSthe Lehrt von der Ruhtfvrtigwiig und VerMnung, AnlL % BiL 
iii.p.l»t 

* [As the ScliolMtict formed % tabeUntire, ateUtu (eseity), from a m; why not 
kneiitu from in ef, p$r$eUa» from per se f One of them would be the aeereet 
approach to % rendering of the German AndtkMdn^ which It used here ; a woid 

I i which, witb its Hegelian congeners, is next to impoaiible to render into English 

idiom so u to retain its foil meaning.— Ts.] 
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nize. Bat what is tho relation of these two to each other f 
What are these actual things t In what sense does actnality 
belong to them f There are only two senses in which they 
can claim to be actual — either as given in phenomena, or as 
they are in themselves; that i% as having an existence which 
is independent of our consciousness, and of the mode in which 
they appear to our consciousnesa If they are nothing but 
that which is given in the phenomena, then they are identical 
with the phenomena ; and we have the empty tautology, that 
in phenomena we know phenomena. Then, moreover, our 
knowledge is without substance and value. For if actual 
things are identical with phenomena, there is no actuality 
lying at the foundation of the phenomenal, and the said 
phenomenal is reduced to mere show and seeming. • , . 

Sitschl, however, as we have found, assures us that actual 
things are the cause of our sensations and perceptions But 
by these cannot possibly be meant things in the form which 
they assume in our sensations and perceptions, and which is 
the result thereof : our sensations and perceptions would, in 
that case, rather be the cause of, than caused by, the things 
which we perceiva It is only so far as^they exist prior to 
our sensations and perceptions, that is, so far as they have a 
being which belongs to them before producing any of the 
effects which we experience,— a being which, as it precedes 
our perception, must precede our knowledge, — that they can 
be the cause of those sensations and perceptions. But if we 
abstract from the objects of knowledge that which our subjec* 
tive activity has added, then there remains the thing-in-itself. 
Consequently, the actual things which Bitschl deems to be the 
cause of our sensations and perceptions, must be identicsl with 
things-in'thcmsdva^ 

But, as we have found, Bitschl further teaches that if actual 
things do not manifest themselves in phenomena, these latter 
must needs be treated as mere show. If actual things are the 
things whose existence is presupposed, if phenomena are not 
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to be treated as mere show, then they are that which neceis- 
sarily precedes the phenomenal, and which presents itself in 
the phenomenal When, however, we abstract from the objects 
of knowledge that which is exclusively phenomenal, we arrive 
at the thing-in-itself. We mnst therefore conclude that the 
actual things which, according to Kitschl, manifest themselves 
in phenomena, are nothing but things-in-themselves. 

Still more, he himself designates the things which Kant 
pronounced unknowable, the adtial things ; whilst a few lines 
before he had made the remark that Kant declared things-in- 
themselves to be unknowable.^ These same things which 
Kant considered unknowable, Bitschl defines at one time as 
things-in-themselves, at another as actual things. It would 
appear, therefore, that he deems the actual thbgs to be the 
things-in-themselves ; and that he is unable to uphold the 
distinction which he himself had posited between the two. 

An inconsistency like this, occurring in the space of a few 
lines, shows how impossible it is to distinguish tbe one from 
the other. The things which according to Bitschls teaching 
we know in phenomena, either have no real existence in 
distinction from the phenomena, or they possess actual, 
objective reality. But if these actual things are the cause of 
our sensations and perceptions, and are therefore that which 
lies at the foundation of the phenomenal, they must be 
identical with the things-in-themselvea. Again, if the two 
are identical, there are only two alternatives — either, the 
actual things are as unknowable as the things in themselves, 
and then we know nothing actual at all, our knowledge is 
unsubstantial and without object ; or, things-in-themselves, in 
some sense which cannot here be more exactly determined, 
are, like the actual things, knowable. This being the case, 
we should know things-in-themselves in phenomena, and the 
former could no longer therefore be abstractly separated from 
the latter; in other words, the thing-in-itself must be held to 
^ Lekrt vom dtr Rtdk{ferllfung^ ete., ptutlm, tM fi !•» 
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manifest itself ia the plienomenaL We should thus have a 
theory that preserved the ohjectivity and reality of human 
knowledge. But this ia not Hitschrs intention. Had he 
adopted such a theory of cognition as the groundwork of his 
theology, the latter would have had to undergo a radical 
transformation. He rather asserts the unkuowahleness of the 
thing-in-itselfy yet he is at the same time anxious to hold fast 
the reality of the phenomenal, for he teaches that something 
actual b presented in it» which is diCTerent from the pheno- 
menal and gives it reality, though it is not the thing-in-itself. 

§ 40. Riischl has no right to appeal in support of this theorjf 
of his to Lotzt — Lotu^s view very different 

In favour of this his theory, Bitschl appeals to Lotze. 
But we have seen that Lotze*s view of the matter is widely 
diflerent^ In the Jirst place, Lotze recognises no distinction 
between actual things, which lie at the foundation of pheno- 
mena and lend them reality, and tliings-in-themselvea. In 
the ucond place, according to Lotze's theory of cognition, 
phenomenon is something that arises in^the human mind, 
something that belongs exclusively to the subject^ occasioned 
indeed by the action of things on us, but not a manifestation 
of the actual things, — not objective, but subjective pheno- 
menon, — the product of our own mind, in which things do 
not present themselves as they actually are, and by means of ^ 
which, therefore, no knowledge of actual things is given to 
us. But, in the third place, the doctrine that we know things 
in phenomena is contrasted by Ritschl with the assumption 
that things-in-themselves are knowable, and the latter is 
denied. Lotze by no means teaches that things-in-themselves \ I 
are absolutely unknowable. He maintains, indeed, that pheno- 
mena are not reflections or images of actual things, but he 
thinks that the thing-in-itself can be reached by inference, 
^ See lee. it ckap. U. «r tlilt woik. 
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f and comes himself to the conclusion that things are in realitj 
sonl-Iike beingai 

In these three respects Lotze*s teaching is different from 
Eitschrs representation of it 

EitschI adds, however, a still more precise description of 

Lotze's theory of knowledge as he understands it : * In the 

phenomena which undergo changes in a limited space and 

compass, and in a determinate order, we know the thing as 

the cause of the marks hj means of which it acts on us, as 

the end which, as means, they subserve, and as the law of 

their constant changes.** But what are space and phenomenon 

in Lotze's sense 7 Space is subjective intuition, and it, no 

less than the phenomena which present themselves to us in 

space, with their changes, exists solely in us. The thing, 

therefore, which we cognize in the phenomena given in space 

has as little objective reality as the spatial phenomena in 

which it is cognized. Further, the marks or properties of the 

thing, such as red, blue, sour, sweet, and so forth, are simply 

states of our sensitivity, affections of sense. Consequently, 

the thing, too, so far as these marks belong to it, has no 

objective reality. On the contrary, the word thing merely 

designates a unity, which we ourselves confer on certain 

phenomena and qualities perceived by us, and has no real 

/^istence whatever outside of us. 

/ Bitschl's appeal to Lotze must therefore be pronounced 

/ unwarranted. On behalf of his doctrine, that we know actual 

/ things in phenomena, he appeals to statements of Lotze in 

/ which there is no reference to things which have an objective 

I' '. I real existence outside of us, but merely to actuality in space, 

I which in Lotze's view, even as in Kant's, is purely subjective 

^- — - phenomenon. 

On the one hand, Lotze lays down a different doctrine of 
the knowledge of actual things from that which Ritschl 
ascribes to him, namely, he does not teach that we know 
them in phenomena; on the other hand, the things to which 
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Lotze refers in the epistemological positions advanced by him, 
and to which Ritsclil appeals in favour of his own doctrine, 
are not the actual things which the latter has in view. 

Eitschl refers all who wish to gain a fuller nnderatanding 
of his theory of cognition to his treatise on Theology and 
Mdaphyskt} This accordingly we mnst now examine. 
We read there as follows:' "The phenomena which are 
perceived in a limited space-form as always coexisUng or 
succeeding each other in the same way, and undeigoing 
alterations within defined limits and in a defined order, 
our faculty of representation combines into an unity called 
thing after the analogy of the cognizing soul, which feels and 
remembers itself to be an abiding unity in the midst of ever 
changing sensations." According to this statement, a thing 
is a unity which we ourselves confer in our conception upon 
a sum of perceived phenomena; in other words, it b merely 
a represented, not an actual unity ; nay more, a unity which 
we form after the analogy of our own souL In support of 
this view, Ritschl appeals to Lotze. But when we compare 
the section of the latter's Metaphytiu to which Bitschl 
appeals, we find a different view of the matter.* Lotze tells 
us there, that it is exclusively through tlie medium of our 
own soul that we learn that it is possible for a being to 
remain the same whilst its states are changing as also what j 

that mean& He does not^ however, treat this as an explana- \\ 

tion of the fact that we repremU things, so far as they |t 

undeigo changes, after the analogy of the souL On the 
contrary, he draws an inference as to the real nature of what j 

we call things, in that he maintains, namely, that they are 
actually soul-like beings. He speaks, therefore, not of a 
represented unity, but of that which in his judgment actually 

> Ritichi, Dk ekrisUieke Lehrt vtm der Heehtftriigung tmd VtrtShnimg, Aal. 
2, Bd. ill. p. 20. 
. < RiUchl, TKe€togUundM€Ui,fk^dk, p. 17. 

* Lotie, Mtiafk^tik, p. 1S5. 
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exists, and which is the real unity of the changing states. 
He reasons, that ''it there are things with the properties 
which we demand of them, they mast be more than things ; 
without sharing in a spiritual nature, thej could not fulfil 
the general conditions of thinghood; thej can only be 
distinct from their states if they distinguish themselves 
therefrom ; they can only be unities if they contrast them- 
selves as such with the multiplicity oAheir statea" ^ Besides 
the unity of that which truly is as the universal ground of 
the world, Lotze maintains it to be undeniable that there are 
also spiritual beings like ourselves which realize the true, 
idea of a being, because they feel their own states and con- 
trast themselves as a perceiving unity witlQtheip owiu; 
changing states.' He lays stress on the tm>ughtthkt tni^^ \ 
must have an existence outside the infinite; genuine, true 
reality is to Lotze identical with praseity {FUrHehsein, being- 
for-oneself) ; and by proseity he means being able to feel and 
assert oneself as a self.' For this reason he thinks that 
things must be soul-like beings ; and what he says, he says 
distinctly regarding real things, regarding things as real 
unities of their states, not regarding mere representations of 
things. So that in this respect, too, Kitschl has mistaken 
Lotze*s view. 

At the same time, it is equally clear that he has thus 
taken up a position which is out of harmony with the theory 
of cognition expounded in his chief work, to which attention 
has already been called.^ Sheltering himself under Lotze's 
authority, he laid down his own theory of cognition in the 
proposition that we know things in phenomena. According 
to the context, he could only mean thereby adud things; for 
immediately before the remark is made that in phenomena 

> Lotze, MHaphytU:, p. IBS. t Ibid. p. ISS. 

* Ihid, p. 190. [As was rerosrkfd tbore In conneetioa with tbe wordJnsidk- 
serN, so here with Fikrtkh»e%n^ it would be etsicst to lender it bj a Latin woid ' 
formed on the model of the Scholastio oMttoi, as above. -^Ta.] 

^ Kitschl, Lthrt ton dtr Btch^fertipung wid VtrMnwig, Bd. iiL p. 19 1 
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something actual, namely, the thing, manifests itself; and 
Kant is blamed for pronouncing actual things unknowable. 
In the treatise on Thiotogy and Jfetajpkysict, however, in 
which Bitschl tells us he has more carefully discussed and 
given a reasoned account of the conception of the theory of 
cogniUon adopted by him, we are assured that by thing is to 
be understood a unity which we for our minds constitute out 
of a sum of phenomena; — here, too, he again appeals to Lotte^^ 
The thing as such therefore, so far as it is opposed to and 
isolated from phenomenon, is, according to Bitschl, * a purely 
formal conception without content** ' How * a purely formal 
conception without content " can be an analogy of the soul, 
which is regarded as the real unity of its perceptions, is quite 
unintelligibla So that no sooner does he make the effort to 
give a more exact definition of this supposed analogy between 
the soul and the thing-in-itself, than he loses his hold on it 
Still further, though as a purely formal conception it belongs 
exclusively to our understanding ; yet this same thing which 
is said to be nothing more than a unity to which our under- 
standing reduces any particular sum of phenomena, that is, 
a subjective form or mould, is treated jis the subject of 
changing states, and is represented as ^ producing effects on 
our perception as well as on other things.'" lUtschl hss 
neglected to show how a merely formal conception could 
accomplish the like of that 

But if things as such, in distinction from phenomena, are ^ 
purely formal concepts, it becomes impossible to maintain 
their reality. Bitschl teaches that a world of phenomena can 
be regarded as an object of knowledge ** only on the iassump- 
tion that something actual, namely, the thing, manifests 
itself in them, or becomes the cause of sensation and per- 
ception;" otherwise, phenomena must be treated as mere 

> RitMhl, Lehre vm der Jteehtftrtlgwg, tte., Bd. iiL fi M. 
« Ritichl, ThectogU tmd MUa^^mk, p. IS. 
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illasioa^ In otber words, the reality of phenomena rests on 
the fact that something actual, namely, the thing, manifests 
itself to as. But what is that which appears in a pheno- 
menon, and which we know therein f The answer is given — 
Purely formal concepts appear or manifest themselves therein ; 
in other words, mere modifications or functions of our under- 
standing. The world of phenomena is thus transformed into 
the shadow of concepts — concepts, too, which are not the 
pure essences of things themselves, as Hegel would perhaps 
have put it, hut belong exclusively to the thinking mind. 
We are thus dealing with a shadow which casts a shadow 
of itself, and all within the domain of the subjective con-* 
sdousness. 

The reality of phenomena can no longer be maintained, 
when once the thing itself as distinguished from phenomenon 
is dedared to be a purely formal concept If there is 
nothing actual in phenomena, then phenomena, to quote 
Bitschrs own words, must be relegated to the sphere of 
simple illusion. 

§ 41. The sanu ruuU foUowi from the account which RitscM 
gives of the nature of the phenamenaL 

The same conclusion is reached when we examine Ritschl's 
definition of the nature of the phenomenaL He tells us: 
"The sensations which come to us through our senses are 
the first and final guarantee that things, which we perceive 
along with the sensation which they excite, exist or are 
actuaL"* But according to his theory of cognition, all that 
is given is a sum of phenomena, the perception of which is 
connected with a particular part of space. It is our repre* 
sentation and that alone that constitutes them into a unity ; 
and this unity is the thing. "The representation of the 

» Ritkhl, JMrttHm der Bechtfenigwg. ete., Bd. iU. p. II. 
* BitJcU, TkeohgU find Mttapkynk^ p» 80. 
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tiling,* says lUtschl,^ "arises from tbe various sensations 
which link themselves on in a determinate order to some- 
thing that perception fixes in a limited spaoe. An apple is 
posited as a round, red, sweet thing, in that the sensations of 
touch, sight, and taste associate themselves with the spot in 
which the particular relations of form, colour, and taste are 
perceived. These same relations, which we repeatedly per* 
ceive as meeting in the common spot, are united by us in the 
representation of a thing which exists in its relations, which 
we know only in those relations, and which we designate by 
means of them."* To say, ** the thing is there^ ie. exists^* 
can only mean that we represent it to ourselves as existing or 
being there. When, therefore, Bitschl uses tlie words, " We 
perceive the things," and * Things affect our sensitivity,** ' 
he expresses himself inadequately ; for the thing, as 
the unity of a sum of phenomena, is merely our repre- 
sentation — it is not that which is perceived by us; nor 
can it work on our sensitivity as a sensuously- perceived 
object What we really perceive, namely, according to the 
principles laid down, is merely a manifold of phenomena ; 
these exclusively are what is objectively^ given ; and it is 
only when they are combined by our mind into a unity of 
representation as a thing that they come to be viewed as 
qualities of that thing. 

If, however, we ask by what means we assure ourselves of 
phenomena^ we are referred to perception and sensation.*^ 
Phenomena are perceived by means of affections of the 
senses. It must not, however, be supposed that the olgects 
themselves perceived by us enter into our sensations^ 
Sense experiences a stimulus which evokes its independent 
activity ; but the sensation thus called into existence is not 
like the stimulus which sense experiences; it is therefore 

* RitMH TheotcgU md IfeiaphytSk, ^ S8. 
WW. p. 17. See NotaSr in Appendix. 

* TM. p. SO. « 7M. p. 17. 
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not like the object from ivhicb the stimulus proceeds.^ What 
we perceive, therefore, in sensation is not an object outside of 
us ; but merely a something which sensation itself has pro- 
duced : and this product of sensation must not be regarded as 
in any sense a representative image or reflection of the object 
from which the stimulus experienced by our sensitivity pro- 
ceeded. Tlie object of perception is exclusively the sensation 
itself; that is, an afiection of our sensitivity, to which we 
involuntarily attribute objective existence. So that the phe- 
nomenon which we perceive in sensation is merely something 
that exists in the subject experiencing affections of sense, 
and outside the subject is nowhere to be found. We see, 
therefore, that Sitschl's own statements r^arding sensation, 
perception, phenomenon, compel him to deny the objective 
reality of the phenomenon. 

Consequently phenomena exist not ; and things as unities 
of the phenomenal also have no existenca Neither the one 
nor the other is a reality. Nothing has real existence but 
the thing-in-itself ; and the thing-in-itself is the only reality 
that is left to us. 

Ritschl pronounced the thing-in-itself unknowable; but 
proceeds on the supposition of its reality. What^ then, 
becomes of the thing-in-itself in Eitschl's representation 
of it? 

§ 42. RiUehr$ view of the thing-in-itself. 

He attempts a genetic deiivation of the conception of the 
thing-in-itself ; he endeavours to show how it is that on this 
mode of determining the objects of knowledge which he 
controverts, we come to fancy it possible to know things as 
they are in themselves. ''The assumption,** he tells us,* 
««that things can be known in themselves spatially behind 

^ Bitschi, JtecktftrUgwg wid Vtndknung^ Bd. SIL fi St 
* BitMbl, TketiogU undlfetaphpH , p. SS • 
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their self-manifestation, temporally before it^ is nothing but 
a delusive precipitate of the memory-image which remains 
after our first observations have been made, and is at hand 
before the next following observations are made ; and which 
poses as the very reality of the thing.** Starting here, ha 
seeks to make clear the nature of a generic concept, and oC 
''idea** as understood by Plata ''Ideas,*' he says, "are 
merely universalized memoxy-images.** ^ ''An idea, in Flato*s 
sense, is a memory-image of a number of things which as to 
the majority of their marks are alike, in other words, of 
things of the same kind — it is a generic conception; but 
these generic conceptions formed by us are supposed to be 
the things in the proper sense ; and the things perceived by 
the senses only exist so far as they participate in the ideas.** 
Plato thus actually leads the way to conceiving of things-in- 
theraselves apart from what they are to us as individual 
phenomena. "Bat ideas as universalized memory-pictures 
become paler, more indefinite, yea, even more fluctuating,** 
" the greater the number of examples or subordinate species 
which they are deemed to represent or embrace.** Is, then, 
the idea of an apple, he asks, a determinate and dear repre- 
sentation ? The expectation that M*e can " arrive at fixed 
and clear knowledge by means of generic conceptions is 
a self-delusion.*' In proportion as a generic conception 
acquires firm and clear outlines, in that proportion " do wa 
become convinced that it is merely a shadowy image ot 
actual things deposited in memory, whilst it itself is devoid 
of reality.** ■ 

The assumption, therefore, that we are able to know things- 
in-themselves, Ritschl derives from a faulty use of the memory- 
image ; from the circumstance^ namely, that we represent to 
ourselves the memory-image, in which repeated perceptions of 
a thing are gathered up and fixed, as existing " in a spot of 
space of its own, behind the particular space which is fiQed 
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up by our direct intuition of the thing." ^ But this deduction 
reveals to us also at the same time the origin of our idea of 
the thing-in-itself : it originates, namely, in our placing the 
memory-image behind the thing perceived in direct intuition, 
and conceiving it to be the veritable actual thing itself. 
With the explanation, however, the thing-in-itself is com- 
pletely emptied of reality, and declared to be an idea due to 
the perverse use of a memory-image. 

Kor is it difficult, further, to see that it is a mistake to 
identify the thing-in-itself with the memory-image and with 
the idea of Plata The Platonic idea is a transcendent con- 
ception, in so far as it oversteps ihe limits of experience : the 
thing-in-itseU is a transcendental, not a transcendent, con- 
ception ; for it serves to explain the possibility of experience.* 
The thing-in-itself, in Kant's sense, is that which lies at the 
basis of the phenomenon — which never becomes manifest or 
appears : the idea is that which is above any given actuality, 
which is reflected in the actuality. Consequently, tlie thing- 
in-itself is not the same as the Platonic idea. Still less 
identical with one another are the thing-in-itself and a 
memory-image ; for, whilst the thing-in-itself is that which 
remains over from the objects perceived and observed after we 
have abstracted all that is derived from our own faculty of 
cognition, the memory-image is that which is abstracted from 
the objects of perception themselves. That which precedes all 

> Ritachl, Theoiogk vnd Mttaphynk, p. SS. 

* [Kant Htys: "I apply the term tranaundintal to all knowledge which it 
not 10 much occupied mUi objecta aa with the mode of our cognition of these 
objects, so far aa this mode of c<^ition is possible dprlcri^ (Kant'a CrUiquM, 
etc, MeikWJohn's translation, p. 16). Of Plato's ideaa he says: "Flato em* 
ployed the expression idea in a way that plainly ahowed he meant by it some- 
thing which is never derived from tiie senses, but which (ar transcends even the 
conceptions of the understandini^ inasmuch as in experience nothing perfectly 
correaponding to them could be found. Ideas are, according to him, archetypes 
of things themaelvea, and not merely keys to possible experiences, like tho 
categories. In hia vbw they flow from the highest reason, hf which they have 
been imparted to human reason, which is now obliged to veil them by remini* 
aoenoi ** (Meiklf John, p. 220 1).— Tiu] 
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iutuition and knowledge, namely, tho thing-in-itself, is thus 
in Bitschrs view the same as that which succeeds intuition 
and perception, namely, tho memory-imaga The contra- 
diction involved in this identification is obvioa& Tho first 
qaestion, however, is not whether this identification is war- 
ranted, but what Bitschl makes of the thing-in-itself when he 
thus identifies it with the memory-image. His attempt to 
explain and trace out the genesis of the notion of tho thing- 
in-itself leads to the dissipation of the latter, its objective 
reality is ipso /ado denied, and it is pronounced a mere 
shadow of the actual thing itself void of actuality. 

In our examination of Kant's theory of cognition we found 
that, whilst he was compelled to assume that things-in- 
themselves really exist, his theory of cognition iuvolved with 
equal necessity the denial to them of such real existence. It 
was only consistent^ therefore, when Neo-Kantism, in the 
person of Lange, converted the thing-in-itself into a mere 
limitative conception — a necessary supposition rooted in the 
constitution of human thought So, too, Ritschl's theory of 
cognition, after it has separated the thing-in-itself from the 
thing-for-us, and declared the former unknowable, has been 
found, upon more careful examination, to involve the denial 
of the real exbtence of things-in-themsdves. 

The last reality left by his theory of cognition thus ipso 
facto disappears. Phenomenon has no exiUencs: the things 
given in perception as unities of phenomena have no existenesm 
Things-in-iKtmulves^ too, are empty shadows \ they are simply 
memory-images used perversely — ^memory-images, moreover, 
of actualities which themselves have no existence, save that 
of phenomena of consdousnesSi 

We find, therefore, that the very feature of Ritscbl'e 
system, which he regards as its strength and as the ground of 
its superiority to those of his opponents^ namely, the theory 
of cognition which lies at its foundation, turns out to be in 
every direction untenable. The result of that theory is the 
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very thing Ritschl was anxious to avoids namely, the dissi- 
pation of the objects of knowledge into unsubstantial seeming ; 
and it thus leads us into a path where all firm ground 
vanishes from beneath our feet — a path whose end is insta- 
UliB UUxiB, inndbilxB undo} 



CHAPTEB III. 

CONSEQUENCES FROM RITSCUL'S THEO&T OF COGKITION AFFECTING 
HIS THEOLOGT. 

It has been demonstrated that Bitschl's theory of cogni- 
tion is an impossibility. Subjected to examination, it has 
revealed its own untenableness. No interferences, no objec- 
tions, no arguments from without were needed for the purpose. 
The logical development of its own content was its refutation. 
The several moments which it comprised, when brought face 
to face with each other, contradicted each other. We might 
well therefore now ask, What can become of a theology which 
is based on a theory of cognition that issues at last in sheer 
negation ? With this question we should have reached the 
end of our inquiry ; for it is clear that^ to the extent to 
which this theory is consistently thought out, to that extent 
a theology which is based on it can contain nothing more 
than a phenomenology and pathology of the Christian con- 
sciousness; religious doctrines, therefore, which, whatever 
psychological interest they may excite, can lay no claim 
whatever to objective truth. 

§ 43. Th€ tffui of RiUchts theory of cognition on his theology. 

Were we. to halt here, however, we should scarcely do 
justice to BitschVs procedure. For he himself is not con- 
scious of the nihilistic eflTect of his theory of cognition, nor 
> Orid, JTcrmofTKft. L IS. 
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does ho set about his theological task with this result in his 
mind ; but with epistemological principles having a positire 
content, by means of which he considered himself able to set 
theological science on a firmer foundation, and to give it a 
more congruous form than it has hitherto been able to boast 
The task devolving upon us is therefore clearly marked oat 
Having seen that the 'epistemological principles on which ha 
bases his theology are essentially untenable, and lead to the 
total denial of knowledge, our next business is to apply them 
to his own theology, and to bring out the consequences which 
that application involvesL 

Bitschl starts from the position that human knowledge is 
restricted to phenomena, and that things-in-themselves are 
unknowable. This first epistemological assumption involves a 
second— one, namely, that affects the nature otrdifiauM know- 
ledge. If we can know nothing but the phenomenal, clearly the / 
suprasensual must be unknowable. How can religious know* / 
ledge be possible if, owing to its very nature, it is concerned 
with suprasensuous truth 7 If, then, religious truth as audi 
is not to be impossible and objectless, it follows of necessity 
that it must be separated altogether from theoretical Jmow- 
ledge, and be grounded on the moral consciousness. Jii* 
strieiion of knowledge to the phenomenal, and eeparaiion of 
religious hundedge from iheareiieal or taorld-JcnowUdge: such 
is the twofold methodical principle by which the character of ' 
Ritschl's theology is determined. By this it proves itself 
ipso facto to be a form of Keo-Eantism. In his theorotical 
philosophy Kant endeavoured to show that because our know- 
ledge is subject to conditions which are immanent in oon- 
sciottsness, it can only be a knowledge of the phenomenal; 
and in his Practical Philosophy he shows that mond-religioQS i 
knowledge is practical in its nature^ and for that very reason I ^ 
not theoreticaL These two fundamental thoughts of the 
Kantian philosophy Ititschl has appropriated and constituted 
the basis of his theology, however diffident may be his mode j| 
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of grounding and canying them out Yet we have been 
expressly forbidden to call Bitschl a Kantian;^ to a certdn 
extent, too, with justice. As regards that in which he differs 
from Kant he cannot be called a Kantian — ^that is true ; but» 
then, no one has ever maintained it As far as the funda- 
mental ideas just mentioned are concerned, — ^ideas which 
determine the character of his theology, — Ritschl is certainly 
a follower of Kant Nor must we allow ourselves to falter 
in this judgment because he prefers to shelter himself under 
the authority of Lotze. For, on the one hand, as we have 
seen, his appeals to Lotze are in several cases unwarranted ; - 
and, on the other, the two great principles accepted by him 
are principles of philosophical thought in which Lotze and 
Kant are agreed. Lotze, too, dissevers the thing-in-itself 
from the phenomenon. According to him, all knowledge is 
derived from experience, and phenomena are the sole objects 
of experience: he, too, separates moral-religious from theo* 
letical knowledge. Lotze, however, advanced beyond Kant 
to the extent of endeavouring to vindicate for the theoretical 
reason a knowledge of things-in-themselves ; but here he is 
not followed by EitschL On the other hand, in view of the 
agreement between Lotze and Kant upon the fundamental 
thoughts in question, we can readily understand why Bitschl's 
chief disciple, W. Herrmann, on epistemological questions 
should fall back on Kant, whilst his master falls back rather 
on Lotza' This simple fact, that the master should be able 
to follow Lotze and the pupil Kant, without either of them 
becoming aware of any serious difference between their re- 
spective points of view, is evidence enough, surely, of the 
essential agreement between the two philosophers. Indeed, 
so thorough is the agreement, that a disciple of Lotze has 

* So KattenViuch, in a review of a diesertation If Frieke on "Motiphjiik 
nnd Dogmatik,'* in the TKeologisehe. LiUratuntUung for 18S2, Ho. M. 

* W. Herrmann, Dit Beligion im VerhdUnUi turn WtUerkennem wid mr 
SUUichhU, Ehu OrundUgung der tjftienuUUchm TheotogU, Halle 1S79, n. ix.t 
4sl:^16tt 
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ventaied to make the remark that his master always had 
heen and remained a Kantian from the veiy first, and had 
had no need to go back to Kant, simply because, in the 
matter of his theory of cognition, he had never departed veiy 
far from Kant^ When Ritschl severs the thing - in - itself 
from phenomenon, and religious knowledge from theoretical 
knowledge, he follows the general principles of knowledge 
which are held in common by both Lotze and Kant And if 
he imagines himself to be quitting Kant when he affirms that 
we know the things in phenomena, we can only reply, that 
tliis doctrine of his makes no real difference ; for the things 
which, according to him, we know in phenomena are, as we 
saw above, not realities, having an existence independent of 
our consciousness, but mere formal unities of phenomena. 
Xor even as to this matter is there any difference between him 
and Kant ; on the contrary, Kant's own doctrine is that human 
knowledge consists in the formal combination of phenomena. 

Bitschl therefore stands on the Kantian platform: like j I lysf 
Kant, he restricts knowledge to the phenomenal ; like Kant» ( 
he bases religious knowledge on the moral consciousnessi 

It will now be our business to consider what conse- 
quences for his theology follow from these two epistemo* 
logical principles. 



A. — Restriction of Knowledge to Phenomena. 

In pronouncing the thing-in-itself unknowaUe, Bitschl 
restricts knowledge to phenomena. For actual things^ which 
lie at the root of phenomena, and are knowaUe in them 
without being things-in-themselves^ do not, as we have seen, 
exist So far, on the other hand, as things are conceived 
merely as formal unities of phenomena, they are not really 
different from phenomena; this also has been shown to be 
the case. Since then the thing-in-itself has been pronounced 
^ O.CBBj^HtrmMMLotM,p.m - 
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unknowable, nothing remains to be known but phenomena, with 
the formal relations which are imposed upon them by thought 



§ 44. LimiUUum of knowledge to phenomena involva the 
elimination from theology of all claim to know ths 
' objects of the Christian faith as they are in themselves. 

\ The /r<<, result of this limitation of knowledge to pheno- 

, . mena is a demand that everything be eliminated from 

j theology that involves any claim to determine what the 

i objects of the Christian faith are in themselves. Knowledge 

of every kind — ^theological knowledge, therefore — ^is concerned 

exclusively with things as they are for us. Knowledge of 

I things, says Sitschl, is always based on the " effects which 

! ' they produce on us ; " and ** whatever calls forth in us a view 

j of the world as a whole and a corresponding judgment of 

I ourselves, especially the assurance of salvation, that forms 

part of divine revelation/' It is not permissible, therefore, to 

try to find out from the Scriptures what is tme in itself. 

How could anything be held to be true which is not true for 

us ? To treat the Holy Scriptures as though they contained 

what is true in itself, simply argues an unenlightened bondage 

to that false theory of cognition and bad metaphysic which 

are part and parcel of the scientific apparatus of the old 

theological systems.^ 

In conformity herewith is the form assumed in Bitschl's 

system by his doctrine of God — {.e. theology in the narrower 

sense. "If God is one of the objects of knowledge with 

which scientific theology is concerned, all claim to teach 

\ anything about Him as He is in Himself — anything that can 

I be known apart from some sort of a revelation of Himself 
felt and perceived by us, apart, that is, from what is a revela- 
tion for us — ^is devoid of adequate reason.*' When, therefore, 

* BiUcM, Die ekriiUiche Ltkrt vom der Btehtfertlgwig vnd FerKSlkfiini^, Dd« 
ULlfltcd.p.SS7. . 
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Frank defines God as tlie absolute, and Luthardt speaks of 
** determinations of the divine nature as it is in itself, whicU 
may be known prior to those attributes which affect or are 
active for us/' he accuses both of them of ^following the 
false metaphysic of the vulgar understanding, which must 
not be regarded as scientific tnith simply because it has 
found a place in the manuals of metaphysics down to the 
days of Christian Wolff,** ' that is, until it was overthrown by 
Kant Bitschrs principle, however, is not merely that we can 
teach nothing about God as He is in Himself, apart from His 
revelation of Himself; but, on the assumption that tlie thing- / / 
in-itself is absolutely unknowable, not even an ihs ground of I / ' 
divine revelation can we know anything about God as He is in' 
HimselC In His inseity (AnsicJuein), in his essential nature. 
He is not revealed to us ; all that we can say is what He is 
in His relation to us. jnrelation to us, for us, God is love..^ 
This is the fundamental characteristic of the divine essence, 
liitschl accordingly does his utmost to show that every 
determination of the conception of God is impossible which 
would require to be thought as preceding love, or the declara- 
tion, ''God is love.** Every such statement regarding the 
nature of God would be an attempt to go behind that which 
God is for us, or relatively to us, and to gain a knowledge of 
God as He is in Himself, which, according to the theory of 
cognition previously laid down, is an impossibility. When_ 
God is conceiYcd as love«/' nothing is thought in Him that" 
preceded His determination of Himself as love. Either He is 
thus thought^ or He is not thought at all"* *Not even 7 / 
the recognition of the personality of God implies an indepen* 
dent knowledge of Him prior to His determination of Himself 
as the will to love, but merely gives us the appropriate form 
for this content" ' Nor, again, can it be said that God should 

> RitscH TheoloffU und Iftiaph^mk, p. SI 1 

> RiUcU, Buktftrtlgung und FcrjMiiiiii^, Snd eO. Bd. UL p. MS. 

> RiticM, tM. ^ SI t 
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be conceived as omnipotence, one of the attributes of which 
is love to the Church of His Son ; but that God is '* Love, 
which has the attribute of omnipotence."^ So, too, the 
righteousness of God ''denotes the manner in which God 
carries out His loving will in the redemption alike of 
humanity as a whole and of individual men;' hence His 
righteousness is undistinguishable from His grace."' ''The 
religious recognition of the divine omnipotence and omni- 
presence again always signifies that godly men may surely 
rely upon the care and gracious presence of God, because 
His world-creating and world-sustaining will is directed to 
the highest good of mankind." ** The idea of the divine omni- 
potence finds its logical completion in that of His wisdom, 
omniscience, and the help He gives to men according to their 
circumstances and needs." ^ In treating the doctrine of the 
divine attributes, therefore, Ritschl does his best to show that 
the remaining attributes are but more exact determinations of 
love, and to resolve them all into the identity of the latter 
with itselt There is no attribute which in point of worth 
can be mentioned alongside of love. " Specially true is this 
of the conception ot Soilness, the Old Testament sense of which 
is, for various reasons, inapplicable to Christianity, whilst its 
New Testament use is vague and indefinite.** '* The adequate 

^'^??P^?5.^-PMilJ5^"^?lE®4L ^^ ^^ co nception L ove,** * 

ikit what do we mean when we say that God is love t 

[ According to Bitschl, it is of the essence of love to adopt the 

^^^' ' end of another's being as one's own personal end.* Now the 

object of the loving will of God is the kingdom of God ; in 

other words, ''the moral union of the human race through 

activities springing from the motive of universal love of one*s 

> Ritaclil, Theolcffk und 3itiaphy$tk, p. IS. 

* Ritschl, Btehtftriigung und VertOhnung, Bd. iH. p. 2»S ; Bd. U. ^ 113. 

* RiUchl, UnUrricki in der tMsUiehen Migkm, 2&d cd. i IS. 
« /6Mi. i IS. 

* KittcU, Rtehtferiigymg umd Vendkmmg, Bd. ilL p. 2S6 1 
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neighbours;'' thia, too, is the end of the entire mundane 
development God is therefore " love» inasmuch as He adopts ^^ 
as His own self-end {Sdbstztceck) the training and oiganiza* / 
tion of the human race into a kingdom of God as the supra- 
mundane end of man himself.** ^ The end for which the world 



exists, and the end God Himself sets before Himself as His 
own end, are therefore one and the same, namely, the Kingdom 
of God. If, then, God wills the end which He set before Him- 
self as His own end, in a word. His self-end. He ipsofaeio wills 
the kingdom of God as the end for which the world exists. 
In the same act also He wills the physical world as the 
means and condition of the establishment of this kingdom. 
Bitschl thinks he has solved ^ the problem of the world " by 
means of the conception of love, in other words, that he has 
reached a derivation of the world from God ; whilst he ^ accuses 
the theologians of the old school of being so under the influ- 
ence of the Areopagita's conception of God that they do not 
venture to posit actual fellowship between God and men."* 
It is quito true, too, that he does assume a closer relation 
between the world and God than the doctrine of the Church 
permits. For in his view the essential nature of God, so far 
as He is love, demands that in willing Himself He shall 
will the world, inasmuch as the end of the world is His 
own self-end. 

But this involves the sacrifice of the divine freedom 
relatively to the world. For what is this world -end of^ 
God T Bitschl gives for reply in another connection : " God 
can be conceived as will only in conscious relation to the 
end which He Himself is."' Consequently God is to 
Himself the end to which His will is directed; the self- 
end of God is God Himself. But if God's own self-end 
cannot be realized apart from the world-end, and if He 
Himself is His self-end, then God Himself is not realized 



> Sitscbl, Beehtftrtigmtg vnd VtrMnwg, Bd. iiL p. 2eS. 
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ivithont the world-end. Therefore God is not the one who 
is an eternal actuality in Himself; He cannot he conceived as 
having actual heing apart from the world. It mighty indeed, 
he urged on Bitschl's hehalf, in opposition to this reasoning, 
that God must surely actually he something in Himself before 
he could identify His self-end with the actualization of the 
world-end, in other words, before His loving will could be 
directed to the establishment of the kingdom of God; but 
this plea is not available, for he expressly tells us that when 
God is conceived as love, '' nothing is thought as belonging to 
Him which He could have been, or which could have belonged 
to Him, before He determined Himself as love. Either He 
is thought thus, or He is not thought at alL"^ It is con- 
sequently impossible to conceive of God as having any form 
of being that preceded the will of love, directed to the 
establishment of the kingdom of God, as to the end of His own 
being. But if God's own end is God Himself, and by con- 
sequence that in which God Himself finds His realization, 
then so far as God is the wQl of love, so far is He not jet 
actual being, bnt merely the will to be— a kind of being before 
heing ; in other words, the potence of His own being, and the 
wQl to actualize HimselC His own being, however, only 
becomes a reality in the realization of its end, in so far, 
namely, as the end of the world is His own end. It is quite 
obvious that a will of love conceived after this manner is not 
conceived as a Jru will ; it is rather the necessary volition of 
that being of which it is the potence : nor, again, can per- 
sonality be predicated of it, for personality is simply the 
notion which provides a ** form for its proper content^'' since 
the power of free self-determination, which is the specific 
content of this conception, without which it is nothing, would be 
wanting to it But if God is not realized save along with the 
world, that is, save in the realization of the end of the world, 
the inference is not that the creation of the world must 
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be coDoeiTed as a neoesaary and eternal act; on the 
contraiy, the veiy^Jdeaof^ creation is th us sw ept away; c^^ 
for God had no existence without the worlds and could not 
therefore create before there was a world. To speak of the 
creation of a world with such presuppositions, on such prin- 
ciples, is alike illogical and self-contradictory. 

It is true, indeed, that when Kitsclil tells us that God is 
love, in that He has taken up the end of the world into and 
nia<le it a constituent of His own self-end, the aim or end of 
His own existence, it might seem as though the end of God's 
being were in some sense different from that of the world's 
end, and that the latter was something superadded to the 
former* But nowhere is anything said touching a content 
of the divine self-end, different from that of the end of the 
world. On the contrary, we are expressly told, told moreover 
without qualification, that God '* adopts as the end of His own 
being the training of the human race unto the kingdom of 
God/' '* The thought of the kingdom of God is the content 
of the end and purpose of God Himself;" "the end and 
purpose of God's own existence are expressed in the kingdom 
of God" Nay more, Bitschl himself forbids the supposition 
that the end set for God's own existence can contain any- 
thing that is not included in the end for which the world 
exists ; for he tells us that nothing must be conceived to have 
been in God prior to His will of love, that is, prior to the 
direction of His will to the establishment of the kingdom of^ 
God.^ But if this be the case, it is incorrect to speak of the 
purpose for which the world exists being taken up into the 
purpose for which God Himself exists ; for the two are 
identical: the purpose or self-end of God is the kingdom of 
God ; and the conception of God has no content beyond the 
will to produce the kingdom of God. 
* 1 Ritacbl, Beektfvrtlgung ¥»d VtnChnw^, Bd. UL p. SSt. 
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§ 45. The application of RiUchVt wnception of love to God 
involves a development of the conception of God that doa 
atoay with the conception of love. 

Kitschl having first laid down the general idea of love, 
which is to adopt the end of another^s existence as that of 
one's own — the assumption of the former into the latter — 
" applies it to God." ' But in so applying it, he initiates a 
development of the idea of God which destroys the very 
conception of love on which it was based. It becomes 
evident, in point of fact, that the conception of God has no 
content other than this — that God is the causative volition of 
the purpose for which the world exists. £ut if this is the 
sole content of the conception of God, it is inadmissible to 
speak of an assumption of the purpose of the world's existence 
into the purpose of God's own existence. That could only be 
if the purpose of God's own existence included something 
more than was included in the purpose of the world's 
existence. In this case it would be possible to say — God 
adopts into the purpose of His own being a purpose which 
did not form any essential part thereof. But if the sole and 
exclusive content of the conception of God is the idea of God 
as the efficient cause of the realization of the end of the 
world, what can there be in God which can be conceived as 
taking up the end of the world into itself? As far as 
love is the true idea of the divine essence, so far is it^ on 
this view of die matter, lost to ns^ inasmuch as we were 
taught to think of love as consisting essentially in adoptmg 
another's end as our own personal end. God is love: — 
this is the fundamental feature of Bitschrs doctrine of God ; 
but when he comes to develope his doctrine of God, the 
outcome of his reasoning is the contrary proposition that 
God cannot be conceived as love. In other words, his 
argument lands him in a result the very opposite of that 

> Ritocbl, Be^tfertiifmng vnd VtrMnung, Bd. iii. p. S5S. 
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which he intended. His purpose was to show that God must 
be conceived as love and nothing else; what he actually 
succeeds in showing is that God oannot be conceived as 
love at all. 

We have at the same time also lost our hold on the 
personality of God. For, according to Bitschl, the recognitioii 
of the personality of God must not be regarded in the light 
of a ** knowledge independent of and prior to the definition of 
God as the will of love, but merely as providing the form for 
the contents of this same definition.** ^ If God is not love. 
He cannot therefore be conceived as personaL All that in 
that case remains as the content of the conception of God, is 
the will to produce the kingdom of God in the world — 
which will, however, must not be conceived as love, or as 
personal wUL 

But what then becomes of the conception of God f What 
relation is thus posited between God and the world t 

The world is a sum of conditions on which depends the 
establishment of the kingdom of God; or, as Ritsehl ex- 
presses himself, the world as a whole is " the condition of the 
moral kingdom of created spirits.*** But God is the will to 
produce the kingdom of God as the end of the world; and 
therefore also to give existence to the means which subserve the 
realization of this end. But if God is conceived exclusivdy as 
the will to produce what actually exists in the world, the con- 
ception of God has no other content than the conception of the 
world.' Wlien we think God, we think that which is thought 
in the conception of the world, the content of the two concep- 
tions is one and the same, first being thought in God, and 
then in the world; — In God as an actuality that is willed; 
in the world as an actuality realized. Or rather, the order 
is reversed. For we arrive by reflection on the world as 
actually given, and on the kingdom of God in the world at 

> Ritachl, RtthtftHtgwug wtd VerMMmg, toI. lit p. S5S. . 
>/Kdp.261. 'See Note 3SiB Appendix. 
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that which God is ; we think back into God. as it were, what 
we first thought in the world ; and God is accordingly repre- 
sented as the will to produce that which actually exists in 
the world. But will is only conceivable as an attribute of a 
subject that wills ; and Bitschl forbids us positing any such 
subject in logical priority to the divine volition. For nothing 
must be thought in God ''prior to His self-determination of 
love," prior to the relation of His will to the concrete purpose 
or end of the kingdom of God "If it be held necessary 
to think God after the analogy of a human person, first, as 
the endless being, or as the indeterminate peison, or as 
the quiescent character, who would Himself take the step 
forward to determine Himself as love, what is thus tliought 
is not God."* " God must either be thought as love in the 
relation of His will to the concrete purpose of the kingdom 
of God,"* or He is not thought at all.^ God is therefore not 
to be conceived as subject, which determines itself as will of 
love, and of which the will of love is to be predicated. The 
will to call into existence an as yet non-existent actuality, 
can only be conceived as something real so far as it is the 
will of a real subject : if no real subject exists, of which will 
is the function, will itself is nothing real, and the idea of such 
a will resolves itself into the thought of a mere potence, of the 
mere possibility of the actuality that follows after. But then 
it would be impossible to understand how the possibility in 
question could ever become actuality. For potence does not 
possess in and of itself the power of passing into actus.* 
That which is mere potence can only be lifted into actual 
being by means of an already existent actual being. If 
there is nothing besides the potence of being, the potence 
will always remain potence and nothing more. Following 
the path traced by Bitschl, therefore, it is impossible for 

* RitwM, RtchiferUgwff md VtriOhnnng, toL liL p. 263. See alto Note SS 
In Appendix. 

* Ct Arietot Mttaphpi. UK sU. op. S. 
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US to show how the world can owe its existence to God. On 
the contraxy, according to the premises with which he starts^ 
it most ever remain a mere possibility, it can never pass out 
of the legion of potentialities. Bat what is the nse of a 
possibility which explains nothing, and from which no 
actuality can be derived 7 Very little is surely done for the 
explanation of the world, by first laying down in thought the 
possibility of that which actually exists— a possibility, more- 
over, with regard to which we are obliged to confess that it 
can never pass into actuality. On the contrary, Bitsehrs 
attempt to derive the world from God, judged by his own 
principles, shows the world to be something incapable of any 
derivation ; shows, further, that there is no reality above or 
prior to the world, and that the world is the only reality, the 
sum-total of all reality. A possibility, however, which cannot 
be viewed as the possibility of something actual, is not a real 
possibQily, but a mere abstraction, a mere representation- 
nay more, one that is otiose, useless, and to be rejected by 
any thinking that aims at understanding actualities. Nothing 
real is left, therefore, of Bitsehrs conception of God. He 
himself reproaches his opponents with a Neo-Flatonio con- ;j 

fusion of the divine and the mundane, and with vain attempts 
to discover in a conception of deity, which is ** merely the j 

shadow of the world,** a guarantee of the ChrisUan knowledge - 
of God.^ Whether this charge is well founded must now 
appear veiy doubtful ; as also whether Hitachi has formed a 
correct estimate of the said Neo-Platonic conception of God. 
But that his own conception, as soon as it is subjected to a 
more exact analysis, loses all real content and becomes a j 

mere shadowy double of the world, must be clear enough 'j 

after the critical examination which we have completed. If i| 

Bitschl is right, Christian theology must give up all pretence 
to knowing a God who is God in Himself, and content itself 'l 

with a God who is a God for us. What a God thus con* 
* BitMhl, Thtohgk vnd litU^^pk, p. W. 
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ceived is, we have already shown: He is not the living 
God, but the shadowy reflex of the world. 



§ 46. The unsoundness of RitschTs doctrine of God may he 
shoum/rom another jwini of view. 

Equally untenable is Ritschl's doctrine of God found when 
examined from another point of view. Accordmg to his 
teaching, the " formally correct expression of theological pro- 
positions" is "dependent on our method of procedure in 
determining the limits of the objects of knowledge, that is, 
on the theory of cognition'' which we adopt ''A theory of 
cognition of the compass here intended is equivalent to the 
doctrine of thing and things which forms the first part of 
raetaphysica" A doctrine of the thing is put to " formal use 
in theology, as supplying a method of fixing the objects of 
knowledge and of interpreting the relation between the 
plurality of their marks and the unity of their subsistence.** ^ 
According to this, " the doctrine of the thing and of things '* 
supplies the formal rule for the treatment of the doctrine of 
God. Our author controverts the notion which he regards 
as the Platonico-Scholastic one, " that whilst the thing works 
on us and calls forth sensations and representations by its 
changing marks, it itself rests behind its marks as the un- 
changing, selfsame unity of qualities or attributea" ''The 
simplest example of this view in the Scholastic theology, is 
the distinction drawn between the nature and attributes of 
God, on the one side ; and, on the other side, the action of 
God on the world and in the salvation of humanity. The 
characteristic peculiarity of this position is that it professes 
to know the thing as it is in itself prior to its workings. 
Those who believe in such knowledge have forgotten or over- 
looked the fact, that the thing-in-itself is simply the memory- 
image left in the mind by repeated observation of workings 
> BitMhl, Bwhtftrtiifung wid VtrMnwg, rot UL pp. IS, IS 
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which have constantly affected sensation and perception io 
a definite part of space.** ^ What^ on the contrary. Bitsdira 
^ doctrine of thing and things " is, may be learnt from the 
treatise on Tkeolcgy and IfetaphysicM. ''The idea of thing/* 
he tells us there, " arises from the various sensations which 
associate themselves in a definite order with something which 
perception assigns to a definite position in a limited space." 
The relations of form, colour, taste, which meet in a common 
place, after reiterated perception, ** are combined in the notion 
of a thing which exists in its relations, which we know only 
in them, and which we name by their means. The relation 
of the marks in question, thus fixed or settled by our sensa- 
tion, to the thing, which we express in the judgment^ * This 
thing is round, red, sweet,* signifies that we know the sub- 
ject of the proposition solely in its predicates Could we 
leave them out of view or forget them, the thing which we 
had come to know in and by these marks would cease to be 
a matter of knowledge.** ' 

From the context in which this discussion occurs, it is 
clear that a general epistemolo^cal principle is being laid 
down — the principle, namely, that a 8ub/eet is knatoahU onljf 
in iU predicates. As a thing can be known solely in its 
appearance or phenomenon, not in itself; so, according to 
Kitschl, a subject can only be known in its predicates. This 
seems clear enough For if we think away all the predicates 
from a subject^ what can remain but a something that ^ is 
destitute of predicates, qualities, determinations t And how 
can this be said to be knowable T How can it be possible 
to affirm anything determinate of that which is without deter- 
minations 7 or to predicate anything of that which absolutely 
lacks predicates t No sooner do we think a predicate than 
we cease to think the subject as such; we already think the 
subject in its predicate. The proposition, ''Ood is love,** 

* Ritschi, Recktferilgwtg und VertOhnymg^ toL fiL p. IS. 
^mMt^TUohgk mud Utlofky ^^l^t 
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moat^ according to Ritschl, be interpreted in the light of this 
principle. We are quite incapable of knowing what the 
subject of this judgment is in distinction from its predicate ; 
and it is inadmissible to institute an inquiry into it We 
must not think of God as omnipotence or as the Absolute 
''behind His love;" and then represent this absolute or 
omnipotence^ or what not, as the bearer or vehicle of the 
love.^ We know the subject exclusively in its predicate. If 
we think in God anything that precedes His self-determina- 
tion as love, we do not think God.' 



§ 47. lifdUcws^fttHhtr^from RUschts principles^ thai God 
Himsdf has no reality. 

But the premises laid down by Ritschl do not allow of our 
stopping here. We know the thing, })e assures us, solely in 
its phenomena or in the qualities which appear; we know 
the subject, accordingly, only in its predicates. But what is 
the thing which we thus know only under these limitations t 
''The phenomena which are perceived in a limited spatial 
image, always in the same relative position to each other, 
and the changes in which are observed in a definite limit and 
order, are conjoined by our representation or idea into a unity 
which we designate thing, following the analogy of the cog- 
nitive soul, which feels and remembers itself to be an abiding 
unity in the midst of its ever-changing sensations.'' As 
understood by Bitschl, therefore, a thing is the unity con- 
ferred by our idea on a given sum-total of phenomena ; — a 
unity, consequently, which has no objective reality outside of 
us, and which has no existence independently of our conscious- 
ness^ but is altogether the product of our own mind. But if 
thing is the subject in relation to the qualities as phenomena 
which are predicated of it, a more exact definition is thus 

> Riteehl, TUoiogk «uh£ Jfetapkfutk, p. IC 

' Kitucbl, BechtftrUgung und VtrMnmng^ toL iil p. S6I. 
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givea 118 of the relation between subject and predicate. 
Merely to say that a subject is knowable solely in its pre- 
dicates, is not the whole truth ; in point of fact^ the subject 
as such in distiuction from its predicates has no objective 
reality at all, but is exclusively an idea of our mind. What 
is objectively given, as having actual existence, is a sum of 
phenomena ; the thing or subject is the unity wluch we by 
our idea give to this manifold of phenomena — of which unity 
we then predicate the phenomena as its qualities. We must 
not therefore conceive of the case as though there were first 
a subject, and that we then proceed to predicate certain 
qualities of it, but the very reverse : — ^first^ there is a series 
of phenomena which in thought we conjoin into a unity, and 
then we proceed to attribute the phenomena to the unity as 
its qualities. 

But even the phenomena which we predicate as qualities 
of the things have not a real existence, but fall exclusively 
within the perceiving subject ; they are not something deav- 
ing to things and inhering objectively in them, but affections 
of our sensitivity to which we are impelled by the consUtu* 
tion of our cognitive faculties to ascribe objective existence ; 
they are the outcome of a stimulation of our sensitivity, and, as 
was shown above, the only place in which they exist is thai 
same sensitivity* 

But according to Bitschl, this doctrine of thing and its 
qualities supplies the formal rule for the determination of the 
relation of God to His attributes, allowance being, of course, 
made for the element of sense in our sense-perceptions, which 
is, of course, absent The attributes which we predicate of 
God, and which manifest themselves in our religious conscious- 
ness, such as omnipotence, righteousness, grace, wisdom, along 
with the divine love as the fundamental quality of the divine 
essence, of which the individual attributes or qualities are^ as 
it were, differentiations, — ^these attributes must not be re- 
garded as objective determinations of the divine naturOj pel 
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as predicates which appertain objectively to God ; but simpljr 
as affections of our religious sensitivity, in which we conceive 
of that which exists solely in religious feeling as if it existed 
objectively outsido of us and worked upon u& God, in other 
words» is the unity into which we combine these affections 
of our religious sensitivity, and to which we refer them as its 
qualities. But we are no more warranted in ascribing objec- 
tive reality to- this unity, than to that other unity which we 
designate thing, and of which we predicate phenomena as 
qualities. Equally, however, must our states of pious feeling 
lack objective truth, if there is no real subject which we are 
bound to regard as the objective factor to which they owe 
their existence. 

This is the inevitable conclusion in which Sitschl's theory 
of cognition lands us, as far as the doctrine of God and His 
attributes is concerned. He, it is true, teaches the real exist- 
ence of a personal God ; but in doing so he contradicts his 
epistemological principles. He follows those principles only 
in part — up to a certain point ; and then he forsakes them. 
I No sooner are they taken seriously and carried out to their 

I legitimate issues, than they are found to involve nothing less 

than the total abolition of theology. For the issue in question 
IP is the resolution of God into subjective states of human feel- 

j ! I ing. Either this result must be accepted, or the theory of 
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cognition of which it is the necessary outcome must be re- 
pudiated. And in that case Bitschl's entire theology, so 
far as it has this epistemological basis, would need to be 
remodelled. 



§ 48. One ^ the diief ftaiures of this remoddling of Ritsehrs 
theology wnUd le a change in his mode of viewing the 
Ttlatian of Cfod to the world. 

The relation of God to the world would, in particular, need 
a very different presentation from that which Bitschl has 
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given it If God is love, in the sense in which he uses the 
term, God cannot exist without the world. Hence follows a 
mode of conceiving the divine relation to the world which 
must be pronounced to be a pantheistic contusion of the 
revelation of God ad inira^ which is necessaiy to His verjr 
nature ; with the revelation ad extra, which rests on His free 
will or choice. This error is traceable to the circumstance 
that he constructs his conception of God exclusively from 
the point of view of God for us» leaving out of consideration 
God for or in Himself. Naturally enough, therefore, his 
theology is lacking in a fundamental idea which could colour 
and determine its character. He puts aside the idea of the 
absolute with contempt and manifest aversion. Going back 
to the etymology of the word, he represents it as signifying 
that which is loosed, freed from, which stands in no relations 
to anything else ; which, in his view, is the thing isolated^ 
without its qualities, and therefore "* a purely formal concept 
tion without content" He regards it therefore as ridiculous 
to "* proclaim the Absolute as God." ^ In taking this view, 
however, he confounds the verbal-adjective absdutui with the 
participle of the same spelling. The word * absolute,** in the 
sense in which it is used when we speak of ''the abscluU heing"* 
or the alsolute mind, corresponds to the adjective aUolniuM, 
not to the participle. The latter signifies that which is 
loosed^ freed from ; but not The AhsduU. The adjective, on 
the contrary, when used in the sense to which we are lefet- 
ring, does not signify that which is loosed, treed from. Con- 
sequently, the interpretation of the word * absolute** as 
denoting what is freed, loosed from, is a mistake. The word 
absciutus in its adjectival use is connected rather with another 
sense of the verb absclvtre, namely, the sense " to accomplish, 
to complete ; " and denotes accordingly that which is com- 
plete, that which is not dependent on anything dse, the 

nMmg, voL liL ^ SSI t 
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unconditioned.^ Bitschl himself employs the word in this 
very sense when he styles Christianity " the absolutely ethical 
religioa"' In thus describing the ethics of the Christian 
religion, he does not mean to say that the ethical character 
of the Qiristian religion is such as to shut it altogether out 
from relation to men; but that the quality of morality 
belongs to the Christian religion in an unconditioned, unre- 
stricted sense ; whilst the moral character of other religions 
is only relative. When then it is said of God, ** He is the 
Absolute," what is meant is, that He is the Unconditioned. 
But that is absolutely unconditioned which, in order to be, needs 
no other being beyond itself; whilst it is itself the condition 
of all other being. If such is God, then is He necessarily 
the one who is complete in Himself, the self-sufficient One ; 
and the idea that the end of God*s own being is first realized 
through the end for which the world exists, presents itself in 
the light of an impossibility. God is necessarily the Absolute, 
and remains such, even though He freely enter into relation- 
ship, that is, freely create beings, between whom and Him- 
self He establishes relations: everything that is advanced 
touching the relation of God to the creature must have the 
divine absoluteness for its presupposition. The Christian 
conception of God is not exhausted, however, when we 
describe Him as the Absolute — that conception includes also 
that we know Him as the Father of Jesus Christ, and through 
Christ as our Father; but absoluteness is the necessary pre- 
supposition of the Christian conception of God ; it is included 
in it; it lies at its foundation. God would not be God 
if He were not the Absolute: and he who fails to think 
God as the Absolute^ fails to think God at all Yet it is 
impossible for Bitschl to admit this conception. For the 
Absolute as that which is absolutely independent of any 
other being is thing-in-itself ; and thing-in-itself he pro* 

« 8m Kote 40 la AfipeDdijL 

* Rttsdil, Btekfffrtigung wid VtrMnung^ toL UL Itt ed. p. 11 
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nouscet nnknovable. CoDsequentl/ no place can be fonnd | j 

for the conception in his theologjr. In hie view, God is from 

the very outset interwoven with the existence of the world, 1 1 

and stands in necessary relation thereto; naj, such is His l 

relation to the world, that anjr being of Ood that preceded { 

his relation to the end or purpose of the world, is untliink- J' 

able. What is meant to be expressed bjr the doctrine of the 

absoluteness of God is thus \p90 facto denied. It is therefore 

a total mistake to credit him, as even one of his opponents 

has done, with having rescued the divine absoluteness.' On 

the contraiy, he treats the doctrine of God so exdusivelj 

from the point of view of what God is for us, that he loses 

sight of what God is in Himself. And not merely does he 

deny that God is knowable as He is in Himself, but by 

refusing to Him any kind of existence which does not involve 

a relation of His will to the purpose of the world, he also ip90 

fade denies that God is in Himself anything at all. 

Bitschl treats the idea of the Absolute slightingly. Bat 
Uie fundamental defect of his doctrine of God is rooted in the 
purely negative attitude of his theology to tliis very idea ; 
which, indeed, could not but prove fatal to its truth and con- 
sistency. After denying that God is absolute or absolutel/ 
unconditioned, the only remaining conception of the divine 
nature was that of a relation to us ; he can only think of God 
as existence for us, that is, as love, which first attains reality 
in the realization of the end of the existence of the world. 
But if it be asked, "* What is the subject of this relation t** 
we receive the reply, '^ It is not permissible to think a subject 
of the relation different from the relation itself.** This is a 
revival of the Hegelian notion of a movement without a some- 
thing that moves; of a process without a subject which 
undergoes the process; exaggerated empiricism here meets 
and embraces overwrought idealistio speculatioi^ But the 

* So Hiiig in kit DanieUung und BewieUtmg dtr BUschTkken TheUogk, 
^81. 
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objectivity of the relation is thus eo ipso done away with ; for 
a relation to us without a something which is related, is not 
the relation of being to being, of an existent to an existent ; 
but something that falls solely within the mind — a relation 
of our consciousness to itsell 

We see, therefore, with how little reason Bitschl appeals 
to the words of the Apostle Paul, ** If God be for us, who can 
be against us ? " as though they favoured the main tendency of 
his theology. He so separates God-for-us from God-in-and- 
of-Himself, that in giving up the one he is logically compelled 
to give up the other. God can be for us only if He is also 
God in and of Himself: then alone can His relation to us be a 
reality, if He is something in Himself apart from that relation. 
How far the Beformers were from contemplating any such 
separation of what God is for us from what He is in Him- 
self, no one can fail to see whose judgment is not obscured 
by prejudice.^ Even Protestant teachers and writers who 
^i I laid special stress on the necessity of a subjective assimilation 

of the sum of the Beformed doctrine, the transmutation of 
doctrine into inner life — even they were very far from 
intending to resolve the idea of God as He is in Himself 
into the idea of God as He is for us. Take, for example, 
Johann Amd, author of the True Christianitif : he insists on the 
I III necessity of translating objective Christian truth into the 

\ |l personal being and life of the Christian believer; yet had he 

I ji no intention whatever of thus losing hold of that which is 

1 j I true in itsell He is anything but indifferent to the question 

I j^ ' what God is in Himself, or, as Amd puts it^ what God is /or 

Himself ; on the contrary, the power and consolation which 
lie for the Christian believer in the doctrine of God, depend 
in his view altogether on the fact that what God is in His 
own essential nature, that H) is also for us. What is God ? 
asks Amd; and leplieSy ''Nothing but pure omnipotence;' 
nothing but pure love and compassion; nothing but pure 
1 See NoU 41la Appendix. 
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rigbteoQsness, truth, and wisdom,'* Bat then he goes on to 
saj, *" God, therefore, is not merely all this far and o/ffimidf; 
but according to His gracious will in Christy He is all thi$/or 
ine too. He is my Almighty God ; He is my compassionate 
God ; He is my eternal love and my eternal righteousness^ 
in His grace towards me and in the forgiveness of my sin ; 
He is to me eternal truth and wisdom.* ^ In this way Amd 
held firmly by the unity of what God is in Himself with 
what He is tor us. 1 

No one has subjected the opposite view to so keen a criti- ) 

cism as Ludwig Feuerbach. He maintains that to distinguish ; 

between that which God is in Himself and what He is for ^ 

nu, destroys the peace of religion. The idea which religion ^ 

has of God ''is in its view God Himself; God as it represents 
Him is the genuine, true God — God as He is in Himsell i 

Iteligion is content with nothing short of the entire, unre- | 

served God ; it wants God Himself, God in person. Beligion \ 

ceases when it gives up the essence of God; it surrenders the ! 

daim to be truth when it surrenders the possession of the I 

true God. Scepticism is the arch-foe of religion. But the ) 

distinction between object and idea, between God in Himself I 

and God for us, is, in my opinion, a sceptical and therefore an • 

irreligious distinction."' ! 



§ 49. BiUchTs theory of cognition is further fravght wUk ^ 
dangerovLS consequences for Chridology. 

But Bitschl*s theory of cognition leads to the most dan- J , 

gerous conclusions, not only for the doctrine of God, but also 
for ChriUology. It effectually excludes therefrom every 
element that involves a claim to know anything of Christ as 
He is in Himselfl It is therefore inadmissible to teach the 

1 JolumB Arnd'i StchM BdcAer vcm waknn CkruUMum^ Stattgut, Stata* 
kopf, Boeh I. cftp. 21. S^ 7. 
• feocrbMh, Wcmh du Chri$Unihum$, Snd ad. p. SS A ; Srd cd. p. 44. 
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pre-existenee of Christ in the sense of His eternal deity. For 
as such Christ cannot be revealed to us. He is not otherwise 
open or manifest to us than as revealed ; consequently not in 
an aspect which must be conceived as beyond all revelation, 
as outside all experience — ^in an aspect to which we can have 
no relation. '' The notion of the pre-existence of Christ as 
such is neither a religious idea nor the complete expression of 
His deity — not the former, because in it He is not revealed 
to us; not the latter, because the doctrine is merely a 
buttress to the traditional theological conception of His deity." 
These are Ritschl's words in the Jirsi edition of his principal 
work, and in the same connection he refers expressly to the 
** false tlieory of cognition and bad metaphysics, which were 
part of the scientific form of the old theological systems.** ^ 
In the second edition, the argument^ of which the above 
passage forms a part, is omitted ; ' but we are still told that 
'Hhe deity of Clirist must be understood as an attribute, 
which is manifested in and by His work, if it is to be under- 
stood at all ; ** and at the same time the method of cognition 
employed by his opponents is repudiated as unserviceabla* 

Not in the metaphysical sense, not as the eternal back- 
ground of His historical personality, but as the content of that 
personality, as an attribute of His temporal existence, must 
the deity of Christ be viewed. The predicate '* deity ** which 
we apply to Him is an expression of the special recognition 
which the Church gives to its founder, the peculiar estimate 
in which it holds Him. In the text of the Lutheran Cate- 
chism, we are assured, this same attribute is only a subordinate 
predicate of ''the Jesus Christ who is designated my LareL 
Such is the worth asserted for Him, ascribed to Him by 
religious faith in Him ; this, therefore, is the true and proper 
confession of His deity/ But that "Christ is my Lord,'* 

^ Xeehtfertlgung wid renahnmng, Bd. iiL pi S67. 

*iMI. 2nd ed. Bd.iiLp.S82; compm with p. SSS ft of 1ft fd. 
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''cleaves to the entire compass of His hnman existence, work, 
suffering, to the effort which He devoted thereto, and which 
He expended in order that He might win ns and bring nt 
under His rule." ** But if Christ is my Lord through that 
which He has done and suffered for mj salvation, and if I 
honour Him as my God in the- act of trusting the power of 
His grace for my salvation^s sake, that is a value-judgment 
of a direct kind." ^ The predicate " deity " which we apply 
to Christ contains no metaphysical idea, designates not a 
form or mode of being, in which Christ cannot become mani- 
fest to us, but is simply an attribute of His historical human 
life — an expression of the value which that life has for our 
religious faith. 

When, then, Ritschl notwithstandiug teaches that Christ 
has pre-existence and eternal deity so far as, being * the head 
and Lord of the kingdom of God, He is an eternal object of 
the love of God;** and that He ''consequently existed eternally 
for God even as He appeared to us under the limitations of 
time,**' it is clear that he ascribes to Christ merely an ideal pre- 
existence such as belongs to the Church also, inasmuch as the 
Church, too, was an object of the loving will of God.* Prior 
to His human birth, Christ was as far, therefore, from having 
real existence as was the Church before it was founded 
Beal premundane existence is thus ascribed, not to Christy ' 
but merely to the divine will as directed to the estsblishmeqt 
of the kingdom of God through Christ As thus defined, 
however, the divine will is the volition of something that has 
yet to exist, something therefore which does not yet exist 

But if the attribute of deity belongs to Christ exclusively 

> RitKhl, BeehfftHigung, etc, Snd e<L Bd. iiL pp. S65 1, SS9L [The Gennui I 

word ben naed U WerthuHhal. Moral aiid Ksthetie judgmenti art Wtrtkw* 
ihtiU. When we say, *'Tbat man if righteou,** we pronoance a moral Wtf I 

thurihiUf as distingnisbed from a ** scientific or theoretical ** Jndgment^ foch as 
*'salt is chloride of sodinm," "the two angles of a trian^ are eqnal to two ' 

right angles."— Tb.] | 

I /M. iNiMtm, p. 4S5 £ • iM. p. 4Sr. 
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on the ground of what He accomplished as a man^ this is 
again not to be supposed to imply a jHJst-existeni deity ; as 
though Christ after having accomplished His work on earth, 
in the act of being exalted to the right hand of God had also 
been made equal with God. " The formula in which Christ 
is said to have been exalted to the right hand of God " is 
without content for us, " because Christ as tlie exalted One 
is for us directly hidden;*' "unless, indeed, regard be had to 
the fact that Christ is the continuous ground of the existence 
of the Church which He designed to establish by His discourses, 
His acts. His sufierings." ^ Here, too, Sitschl is guided by 
the epistemological principle, that we know the thing not as 
it is in itself, but as it is for us — relatively, as it is a pheno- 
menon acting on us. Any doctrine of Christ's state of exalta- 
tion, therefore, which passes beyond the limits of our faculty 
of cognition as set by this rule, is ipso facto excluded, because 
based on a ** false theoxy of knowledge." ** If the deity of 
Christ, or His dominion over the world in the form of the 
Exalted One, is to be demonstrated as matter of necessary 
knowledge, as a factor in the Christian-religious view of the 
world, it must be shown to constitute an element in the 
action of Christ on ua But His historical life furnishes the 
true standard and test of His action on us; consequently the 
deity of Christy or in other words. His dominion over the 
world, must be traceable in definite features of His historical 
life, and be understood as an attribute of His temporal exist- 
ence For what Christ is from the eternal point of view, 
and what His action on us is as exalted to God, would be 
utterly unknowable if it had not come into view in His 
temporal, historical existence — ^in other words, if He had not 
been similarly active on earth. Unless the notion of His 
pre^nt dominion can be filled with the definite marks or 
characteristics of His historical activity, it must remain either 
a worthless formula or schema, or become the occasion of all 

1 fiiUcM, Btchtftriigung wid VtriOlMnng, p. 400. 
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sorts of fftnaUcisin. If, on the other hand, we are to retua 
the belief ia Christ's present mle over the oommnnity of the 
kingdom of God, and in His action for the conUnnons incor- 
poration of the world into this kingdom, which is the end of 
its existence, then dominion over the world must he recognis- 
able as having been already a prominent featare of Hie 
historical life.*'^ As far as His earthly life is concerned, no 
material is discoverable in it for making intelligible what is 
termed His royal function, the exercise of His royal oflBce, 
"which cannot be subsumed partly under His prophetical, 
partly under His priestly activity." But if Christ founded 
the Church *by His royal prophethood and priesthood, in 
forming our estimate of the part He now takes as the Exalted 
One in the continuous maintenance of tlie Church, we must 
be entirely guided by the mode in which He discharged the same 
functions duringHis historical life^in other words,by our know- 
ledge of what He did to the same end whilst He was on earth.'* 
" Christ's work in statu exaltaiionii must be conceived as an 
expre^ion of the permanent influence of His historical appear- 
ance." ' This is the manifest^ revealed aspect of His exaltation. 
According to this view, therefore, Christology has to teach 
that Christ was eternally willed by God ; for the rest^ it has 
no contents whatever besides His historical life and the con- 
tinuous action thereof in the Church. 

§ 50. Tht question accordingly next to be answered is that as to 
the real nature of the work Christ accomplished h/ His 
life and sufferings. 

With all the greater expectancy do we now accordingly 
approach the question, What then is the distinctive content 
of the historical life of Christ or of His existence on earth t 
What did He accomplish by His life, works, and sufferings t 
What is the specific achievement which the Church has in 

> nitichl, ^tchtftHigung wnd VtrMnung, p(. 87« 1 * Ibid. p(. 400 1 
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view when, by way of expressing the value it sets thereon, 
it attributes deity to Christ the accomplisher T 

Can it have been the viearioui endurance of the penalty of 
ein by His death on our behalf? Bitschl believes himself to 
have shown that " the idea of a penal satisfaction being the 
necessary condition of the operation of divine grace has no 
basis or justification in the Biblical idea of God ; " ** it arose 
elsewhere,'* he maintains, ''by way of inference from the 
principle of the Hellenic religion that the gods exact double 
retribution: a principle which is further supplemented by 
the assumption that the original relation between God and 
man is most truly represented as legal — a relation of law and 
justice.'' ^ The doctrine of a substitutionary satisfaction for sin 
must for various reasons, from Bitschl's point of view, be 
regarded as unmeaning. The Church's doctrine of atonement 
rests on a metaphysical basis ; it presupposes the existence of 
an eternal righteousness prior td any cosmic reality, and that 
that righteousness must assert itself tmconditionally over 
against the world and be carried out in and on the world. 
The point of view of Empiricism, on the contrary, admits of 
no supramundane right, of no fundamental laws preceding tlie 
world, of no ante-cosmic truth and necessity.* If such be the 
case, the metaphysical presupposition referred to, which lies at 
the basis of the Churdi's doctrine of the atonement, falls, of 
course, to the ground. Bitschl, indeed, has not himself expressly 
adopted this point of view as his own. What he blames in 
the Church doctrine of the atonement is its application of the 
conception of public or state law to the relation between God 
and man, and its view of the penal righteousness of God in 
accordance with this conception.' Domer, on the contrary, 
reminds him that even the righteousness of ^States has 
religious and moral roots, and without them would be 

> RitaeU, jNunm, and p. 442, ef. | St. 

' See the aacond section of thb treatise, dup. iiL 

* Bitsehl, Rtehtftrfigmng und VerMnmig, Bd. iiL p. tSO t 
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destitute of principle.^ Heoce it voald follow that evea 
public or State law has not its ultimate principle in itself, 
but is founded on essentially existent right Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more incompatible with Ritschl's empirical point 
of view tlian the idea of essential right or essential necessity 
— right and necessity that are such in and of themselves. 
According to him, the thing-in-itself is a memory-image; 
consequently that which is termed essential right or essential 
necessity can only be regarded as that which is abstracted 
from actuality, as that which has no actual existence— a mere 
abstraction. The Church doctrine of the atonement, there- 
fore, so far as its governing principle is concerned, must be 
allowed to be wholly dependent on an empty abstraction. 

But Bitschl further denies original sin. For original sin 
is the sin of the human race or genus ; and as we have seen 
above, in his judgment the idea of race or genus is a mere 
abstraction, a universalized memoiy-imi^ Empiricism leads 
necessarily to nominalism.* With nominalbm Bitschl agrees 
in denying the reality of the genus. But if the genns is 
destitute of objective reality, there can be no generic an, and 
therefore no original or inherited sin (ErbsUnde). So, too, if 
the thiug, as he maintains, exists only in its phenomenal 
effects, there is no need for our thinking a sinful ground in 
the human heart below or behind the single sins, different 
from sinful conduct and from actual sinful volitions. **^e 
must not posit a general conception of sin as an actuality 
behind individual sinful acts — it would be unintelligible. 
For a passively inherited state cannot be conceived as sin." * 
^ Sin is not a unity constituted by one principle ; but a collec- 
tive unity resulting from all the individual acts and indina- 
tiona" ^ The subject of sin is "^ humanity as the sum-total 

^ Doner, Sytiem der ehrUtUekm Olavbendekre^ Bd. fi. p^ SSS. 

* 8m Note 42 in Appendix. 

* BitMhl, TKtciogk und lieUtpkpia, p. S7. 

« Bitaebl, Meditfenlgung und VerMnmnf, Bd. iii. p. S21 Set alio Koto 
4S in Appondix. 
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of all its individuals, so far as the conduct of anj man- 
conduct which places him in relations of incalculably complex 
interaction with others — ^being selfish is directed to the opposite 
of goody and leads to combinations of individuals for common 
evil purposea" ' Actual sin does, of course/ tend to become a 
habit, a propensity. But ignorance, too, is a " very important 
'I factor in the rise and development of sin*" ' In so far as 

I ' men are as sinners the objects of possible salvation and 

j reconciliation by the love of God, either as individuals or as 

I a whole, "in so far is sin treated by God as ignorance." ' There 

t is no such thing as anger of God, or as a holy indignation 

Ij of insulted love. The righteousness of God is substantially 

I identical with His grace; antagonism between the two has 

j ' therefore no existence, and needs no reconciliation. On the 

contrary, '' the notion that righteousness and grace draw God, 
so to speak, in contrary directions," is ''irreligious to the 
extent that the unity of the divine will is the indefeasible 
condition of confidence in God." ^ 

The doctrine of the atonement^ as taught by the Church, 
implies, on the contrary, a necessity which has an objective 
existence for God Himself, and which is not the outcome of 
His loving will.' In this respect we may agree with Schell- 
ing's remark, that " it was not God, who must be a loving 
God to send His Son for us at all, but only some principle 
independent of divine love, cui obnoxii eramus, and which 
stood in the way of our Kara^Xayij, that could have demanded 
the death of Christ ; " even though we may not accept the 
theory of potences on which the further development of that 
remark is based.* The objection that God would thus be 
subjected to necessity, to a kind of fate, may be met by the 
consideration that this very principle is embraced in the 

> Bfehtftrtigung ynd VerMntng, toI. iii. p. 31L • Ihid. f, S5t 

•yMl.p.8S7. •Ibid.^iZSt 

» 8m Koto 44 ia Appendix. 
* PhihiophU der Oftnharung, Wtrie, 2 AbUi. 4 B. p. 1M. . 
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divine natare — that» in fact, it is a moment of the divine 
essence. Quidquid est in Deo, td Deu$: we do not thns con- 
tradict the position laid down in these words of Thomas 
Aquinas— or at all events ascribed to turn.* But RitschVs 
system is entirely lacking in the elements that coald either 
explain or warrant the assumption of such a different prin« 
ciple in God. From his point of view, therefore, the Church 
doctrine of the vicarious penal suiTerings of Clirist must 
appear as in every respect destitute of object' Ritschl 
cannot therefore allow that His death had the nature of a 
substitutionary satisfaction. On the contrary, ''His suOer- 
ings served no other purpose than that of testing ITis faithful^ 
ness in His vocation or mission ; " God ordained the violent 
death He endured for this purpose. Christ Himself accepted 
His sufferings ''as an accidental accompaniment of His posi- 
tive faithfulness in the calling that had been appointed 
Him."* 



§ 51. The quistion now to he answered tlun i$. What uku 
Christ's special and proper vocation t 

What was the peculiar, the specific mission or calling of 
Christ } According to BitschI, it was the founding of that 
universal moral community of men which is designated the 
kingdom of God;^ or, in other words, the organization ^of 
humanity upon the principle of action from the motive of 
love. This organization is to be effected by means of the 
Church which Christ established. Consequently the real | 
design of the entire vocational activity of Christ — ^the activity i 
by means of which He revealed God — was the establishment 
of the Christian Church as the community out of which the 



> Summa TKeologica, Fkrisiit 18S2, Qaeit ill vrt S, ct ladex laa. p. SOS^ 
Na Se. 
s See Kate 45 in Appendix. 

* Jlechtferilgwig und Vert^hnung, toL iiL pp. 116, 444, ftff. 
«iM.p.41«. . ^ .,....« 
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kingdom of God was to grow: this was the essential feature 
of Christ^s mission. 

- But in what waj, hj what means, did Christ establish the 
Church? Christy Eitschl tells us, had experience of a 
religious relation to God such as had never before been ex- 
perienced ; and of this fle testified to His disciples, with the 
design of initiating them into the same religious view of the 
world and mode of judging themselves.^ What now was this 
special relation in which He stood to God ? ** In the 
vocational activity that was peculiar to Christ the essential 
will of God as love was made, manifest or revealed, in that 
the kingdom of God, which was Christ's final purpose, is 
identical with the final purpose of God."' It was "the 
original and special peculiarity of Christ to identify His own 
personal final aim with the final aim which God had proposed 
to Himself: " for this reason ** He is the personal revelation of 
the essential will of God as Love." The superiority which 
characterizes Him above all others, as to His relation to God, 
is tlus : " the identity of the content of His personal will " 
(with the will of God).* Accordingly we must conceive of 
Christ as the man whose will has the same content as the 
^iU of the Father, the final aim of His personality being 
identical with the aim set before Himself by God. The 
distinguishing feature of His relation to God is therefore to 
be conceived as agreement or harmony of will, in other words, 
moral unity. How it was possible for such a man to come 
into existence is a question which Bitschl declines to answer. 
"^ So far as one desires to be a Christian, one must recognise 
as a fact — a given fact^ a datum — this relation of Christ to 
God, declared by Himself and proved even unto death, as also 
by His resurrection from the dead. We must refrain entirely 
from attempts to get behind this datum — to explain how it 
came to pass in detail, how it acquired an empirical exist* 

' JfecKtfkrtigMngMnd VerMnMrng, vol. UL p(. 8S9. * Jhid. p. 4S1. 

• ihUL pp. 4S1, 496. 
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enca. AttempU of thia kind aie purposeless because thejr 
are resultless ; and being lesultless^ it is injurious to make 
them.^ 

But inasmuch as Christ, owing to the moral unity of His 
will with the divine will, is dependent on God, He is' at the 
same time free and ** independent relativeljr to all that is called 
world." For. "^ expressed in terms of Christianity, freedom is 
constant self-determination under the influence of and in 
harmony with the final purpose of the kingdom of God ; ** it 
stands, therefore^ in a relation of inward correspondence with 
dependence on God. Action that is directed to the kingdom 
of God shows itself to be free. '' so far as it is accompanied 
by the consciousness that all the relations between our 
natural environment and the determinate constitution of our 
own personal nature have derived their whole value from 
their function as the appointed means of promoting the weU* 
being of the agenf** The whole world does not compare in 
value with personal life ; and by securing spiritual dominion 
over the world, man asserts for his life the value which 
answers to its destination. '* This religious destination of the 
members of the Church of Christ is prefigured and realized 
in the person of its founder as the ever quickening power by 
which others are carried forward to the same destination; 
for when Christ made the union of men in the kingdom of 
God — which is the very end and aim of God Himself — 
the task of His own personal life. He realized that inde- 
pendence of the world which the members of His Church 
are intended after Him also to realizsL"' Here we may 
gather what is meant by the power and dominion over the 
world which appertains to Christ If this attribute. "^ as may 
surely be taken for granted, is connected with the reli^ous 
destination of man first realized by Chrbt Himself, it may 

1 r%«olo^ ttiui JfefajA&yMi^ p. 29. 8m KoU 4« in Appe&alz. 
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fairly be expected to become tbe prerogative of others also^ 
provided, of coarse, that as members of His Church thej 
enter into the relation to God which He designed to establish, 
which He mediated, and which is in accordance with the 
-^ general view of the world laid down by Him." * ** Independ- 
I ence of the religious self-consciousness over against the world, 
is identical with that power over the world" which is intended 
to be realized through the Christian religion* ''In this 
* positive freedom" of the Christian there is no question of 
" effects which alter the mechanical conditions of the world, 
or materially modify the laws of the social order, but of a 
different estimate or value to be set on the various phases of 
^ the natural and historical life. For when the supernatural, 

final end and aim of God becomes the controlling motive of 
the Christian life, all the other impulses and motives, which 
in the guise of disagreeable influences affect human life in its 
contact with nature and in the ordinary relations of society, 
are either deprived of their power, or are subordinated to that 
supreme motive and impulse." ' " The power over the world* 
which Paul claims for the Christian, and which should serve 
as a guiding analogy to the true meaning of Christ's original 
assertion, belongs altogether to the domain of the spiritual life, 
I I and cannot assume a tangible or perceptible shape — a shape 

perceptible to sense."* ''Christ's original assertion," here 
referred to, is His declaration that all things are delivered unto 
me of my Father (Matt ii. 27): "w^rds which characterize 
His power over the world, not as inherited omnipotenoe, but 
as something the possession of which Jesus claims for Him- 
self in consequence of a divine gift" * His power over the 
world, therefore, is spiritual, inward; it is an estimate and 
a judgment of Himself, through which He recognises and 
appreciates that personal worth of His which lifts Him above 
the whole world. And in what way did Christ prove that 

« BeehtferHgimg tmd Vereifknwg, toL iU. p. 42S t • JhUL p. 4S8 1 
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He possessed ibis power over the world t The answer miii^ 
Christ raised Himself above the pattionlaristic and mandane 
limits which conditioned His existence as having been bom 
an Israelite^ not onlj by embracing the whole of homan life 
and its interests within the scope of His activity, bat also bjr 
the independence of eveiy specifically Old Testament standard 
which characterized His religions estimate of Himselt This 
proof or test of His power is all the more striking as the 
apostle of the Gentiles had not attabed snch a measure of 
inner freedom from Jewish prejudice. He continued so 
bound bj piety towards the distinctive privileges conferred on 
his nation by the Old Testament, as to insist^ notwithstanding 
all reasons to the contrary, on the hope of its final oonversloa 
to Christ' Christy on the contrary, was " inwardly hampered 
by none of the limitations of mundane prejudices, whether 
rooted in the spirit of the family or in that of the people to 
which He belonged.**' 

Buir the '' real, final test * of His power over the world is 
His patience in suffering. By patiently accepting all the 
sufferings that befell Him as tests appointed to try His faith- 
fulness in the mission entrusted to Him, He vanquished the 
seductive opposition of the world, and acquiesced in the 
world's obstructions as providential arrangements of God.. It 
is His aim also to lead those whom He calls to Himself to 
regard the restraints on their liberty, the burdens which 'they 
have to bear, in the same light : ** on this condition they will 
become easy to bear ; because patience, which grows out of 
the religious impulse, lifts men above the evils of the world.* 
" Such is the test of power over the world presented by Jesus 
Himself — of that power which appertains to Him from or in 
virtue of His reciprocal knowledge with God.* ' 

Christ thus stands in unity of will with God, and is for 

> See Rom. zL 35. * XeeKtferttgwff mnd Vemfknyng, voL liL p. Itft 

* Ibid. p. 429 : '*Die QuB aot Miner wechaelMitifen ErkenntniM ait Qott 
nsteht.'* 
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that reason qualified to wield a power and dominion over the 
world, that shows itself chieflj in the patient endurance of 
suffering. So far as the will of God as love is manifested in 
Him, He is in the former respect the archetype of love ; in 
the latter respect He is the archetype of spiritual domination 
over the world. He is the ** archetype of that life of love and 
exaltation over motives arising from the world, which is the 
end and goal of the kingdom of God."^ By initiating His 
adherents into the like relation to God and the world. He 
established the community of the kingdom of God ; and thus 
His Church expresses the twofold significance attaching to 
Him as the perfect revelation of God, and as the archetype of 
spiritual domination over the world, by conferring upon Him 
the predicate deity. 

§ 52. The Christology thus taught iy ItiisM is not only not 
• consistent with itself, but is of the most meagre character. 

Such are the fundamental positive ideas of Bitschl's Chris- 
tology. In the first place, it seems more than doubtful 
whether it is consistent with itselt At any rate, it is 
decidedly out of harmony with the cry uttered by Christ 
on the cross, Ify Ood, my Ood, why hast Thou forsaken mef 
Unless we put a forced interpretation on these words, they 
certainly express some change in His relation to God — ^they 
point to a form of suffering brought upon Him, not by the 
world, but by God Himself. As Luther remarks: ''Here 
God was against Him ; the words bear no other gloss nor 
explanation." ' " Non solum ait^** observes Bengel, " se a Deo 
traditum voluntati hominum, sed etiam a Deo ipso quiddam 
esse passum nobis ineffabile." * This word of the Crucified 
One is necessarily a stone of stumbling in the way of every 

> Rechtftrtigung umt VtrMnwitg, toI iiL ]i. 4SSw 
. * Utlier't SammtiklU Werhe, henmgegeben too Walch, Thea xiL p. 197S. 
• Qiumim on Itatt xzTii IS. 
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sort of tationalistic Cbristology. Bitschl bas indeed liis owa ; 

mode of surmounting the difiBcuIty. He says Christ supposed | 

Himself to have been deserted bj God, though the supposition | 

was, of course, objectively unfounded. But Christ*s words 1 

show, themselves, in this very way to be a stone of stumbling ] 

to Bitschl himself; the very view which he takes of them | 

converts them into a atcdpSaXow that overthrows his entire 1 

Christology. Not only does Christ tlius become an erring i 

man, and, so far as the predicate deity is applicable to Him, j 

an erring God ; but if he cherished unfounded distrust of God, ' | 

how can it be possible still to maintain that His will was in Ij 

abiding, perfect agreement and identity with the will of Godt i' 

Surely, too, distrust towards God can scarcely be n^aided as {' 

a proof of trustful " world-dominating " patience in suffering I j 

The two moments which, according to Bitschl, consUtuted | 

Christ's specific work and significance, namely, the unity j* 

of His will with God and His world-vanquishing patience, ;<< 

have thus vanished before our eyes. All that he has !; 

worked out on these two lines with so much expenditure of 
pains and skill is emptied of its significance by this one 
observation. 

. But leaving tliis on one side, and examining his positive 
christological positions in themselves^ what do we find ? . Our 
attention is arrested at the very outset by the meagre and 
paverty-drieken character of the picture which he has drawn 
of Christ This is all the more remarkable, as he seems him- 
self to imagine- that he is thus restoring the true Christy in all 
His living actuality, to a generation that is turning away in 
disgust from the faith of the Church. The two thoughts — 
the identity of Christ's will with that of God, and His spiritual 
masteiy over the world — recur and recur again with wearisome 
monotony ; and what a wealth of scriptural fact and thought^ 
as well as of Church doctrine, is forced within the nanow 
limits traced by means of these ideas 1 The unity of Christ's 
will with God consists in this, that He adopted God's great 
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personal end, namely^ the establishment of the kingdom of 
6od» as the final purpose . of His own life ; in other words, 
that He made it the task of His life to lay the foundation of 
a union of humanity, of which love should be the ruling 
motive. 

Is there now any essential difference between this and what 
•was taught by nationalism, namely, that Christ made it the 
business of His life, in accordance with the divine will, by 
means of teaching and example, to lead men to love one 
another, and thus to do the will of God ? No material differ- 
ence is made by the introduction of the idea of the kingdom 
of God; for, according to Sitschl, that kingdom is itself 
notliing more than the union of men by love ; in other words, 
what Kant designated the union of humanity by the laws of 
virtue. Nor does the supremacy over the world attributed by 
him to Christ signify aught beyond freedom from Jewish pre- 
judices, and patient endurance of suffering, in reliance on the 
fatherly providence of God. Now, this idea of the unity of 
Christ's will with God, and of what Ritschl embraces under 
the rubric of dominion over the world, is the essential feature 
of his Christology. As contrasted therewith, the predicate of 
deity, which he considers ought to be attributed to Christ, 
strikes one as something that does not really belong to His 
nature, — as a sort of external appendage, — inasmuch as the 
value of what Christ has accomplished for us lies simply and 
solely in the thing done, and does not at all depend on the 
fact that He who did it was God ; on the contrary^ the predi- 
cate deity with which the Church honours Christ is simply 
an expression of the high estimate it forms of the value of 
the work already accomplished by Him. Deity, therefore, is 
an attribute which does not in itself and originally belong to 
Christ ; it is a crown of honour which the believbg Church 
has set upon His brow in gratitude for the work which He 
successfully achieved. Nay more, this predicate of deity must 
necessarily be regarded as an unjustifiable addition and hyper* 
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bole, because no sufficient reason is assigned for it in that for j 

the sake of which the predicate is applied. The fact of the jr 

will of Christ being determined by the will of God does not v 

at all imply that Christ is God or equal with God ; what it .1 

rather involves is His dependence on God. Equally impos- \\ 

sible is it to justify the predicate by reference to the dominion j 

over the world said to be wielded by Christ For the patience 
in suffering which *' constituted the proper test of the peculiar 
power He had over the world/* ^ rested on His confidence in ;[ 

God. But the confidence in God which enabled Christ to |! 

bear suffering patiently was the very sign and token of the |; 

distance between Him and God. 

We know» moreover, that Sitschl denies real pre-existence 
to Christ According to his system^ Christ had no real 
existence prior to His human birtL He is not, therefore^ 
the eternally existent one, but one who has come into exists 
ence in time. A God who has come into existence is a self- 
contradiction ; it is, in faet^ a piece of heathen mythology 
which he has introduced into Christian theology. For how 
otherwise could the apotheosis of a man, on the part of the 
believing Church, be regarded than as an act of pagan deifica* 
tion f Bitschl professes to aim at the extirpation of what ha 
describes as heathen metaphysics from Christian theology, and 
on this pretence removes a number of elements apart from 
which the Christian religion is not what it professes Uf b^— 
what it has been believed to be. Whilst engaged in this 
struggle against so-called heathen metaphysics, he admits into 
his own theology an element which exhibits a manifest xdapsa 
into heathen notions of the divine. 

We, for our part, are unable to discover anything in his 
Christology that raises it above the level of simple nationalism. 
And the appending of the title of deity to the pictara of 
Christ which he has drawn, is a pagan procedure for which 
no justification whatever is offered. 

> Bechtferiigung mul rtnihnumg, toL liL ^ 4S7. 
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§ 53. BitsehTs apparent advance hejftmd BaJtionalism hf the 
introduction of the idea of the eontinttone action of 
the person of Christ in Hie Church. 

\ In one respect, indeed, he maj seem to advance beyond 

Bationalism, — ^he teaches that the religious character and 
conduct of the members of Christ's Church were not only 
prefigured and exemplified in Him its founder, but also that 
His person is "* the ever-active power enabling us to follow 
His example and tread in His footsteps/' and that ''owing 
to Uie stimulus and guidance which proceed from His person, 
and thence alone, we are able to take up the same position 
towards God and the world which He took up." ^ But if, as 
he himself elsewhere assures us, any kind of immediate 
relation to Christ must be considered as mere fancy and 
delusion ; ' and if, when we speak of Christ's working in His 
state of exaltation, it is only ** another way of expressing the 
fact that His historical life exercises a permanent^ an abiding 
influence,"* how can a stimulating and directive force be 
exerted on us by the person of Christ in any other sense 
than that in which it is in its measure true of other persons 
of extraordinary powers — the sense, for example, in which 
the spirit of Caesar lived on in the Boman Empire ; or in 
which the personality of Luther continues to give stimulus 
and guidance to the Lutheran Church f Such continuous 
onworking does not involve anything of the nature of a real 
presence ; it is simply the influence in memory of one who 
belongs to the past Ritschl has, in fact, left no doubt about 
the sense in which he himself intends the idea of Christ's 
continuous action in His Church to be takea "* Exact and 
detailed remembrance," says he, " is the form in which the 
. human mind assimilates the effective and valuable motives. 






1 Biditfenigwg wmI Vtrsdhnwg, toL iH. p. SSQ. 

* TluUogie und litiapkffnk^ p. 47 1 

* Beehtftrifffvng Mnd VerMntmg^ voL ill. p.. 401. 
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obedience to which gmn to our life its specific colour and 
contenf* '^ It is by means of exact Temembiance that the 
reciprocal personal relations of life in paiticular are mediated 
and established. One man works on in another, and is 
therefore to that extent present with him» when the condact 
of the latter is determined bj the edacation or stimnloa 
which he owes to the former. This holds tme in the most 
comprehensive sense of the religious connection established 
between onr life and God through the exact remembrance 
of Christ aud what He was and did.** ^ " The continued 
maintenance of its own specific character by the Christian 
Church has depended on the rememlranee of the completed 
life-work of Christ being kept constantly alive in itM midst; 
and on the personal impulse given by its founder continuing 
to work on without break in the kindred efforts of its 
members.** When, therefore, Sitschl represents the members 
of the Church as receiving from the person of Christ a power 
that stimulates and guides, he means nothing more than was 
meant by Bationalism. Sincere as may be his endeavours 
to rise above the rationalistic spirit and circle of thought^ 
and frequently as he assures us that his system differs toio 
€cdo therefrom, it is nevertheless true, as Steinmeyer has 
remarked, that» after every attempt to soar higher, Ritschl 
falls back to the level of nationalism.* 

But if Christ's present work in His Church is simply and 
solely a working in and through memory of one who is past 
and gone, it is a palpable contradicUon in Bitschl, notwith- 
standing, to affirm that " it is the duty of Christians to trust 
and worship Christ under the predicate of deity, as they trust 
and worship God the Father." ^ One is forced in amazement 
to ask how it is that a man of such acuteness, and with such 

> TktologU wd Metapkjfnk, ^ 47. 
^ Unt€rriehib^derchriMtAenBtUifum,tod9A.%tli. 
* F. L. Steinmeyw, Die OtKhiekU der keUigem Pamw da JETerm, lad cd, 
P.S40. 
« UnUrridU in der ckrUaiehen BeHgkm, teded. |S4. 
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a knowledge of the objections that can he advanced, should 
seem to he uoawaie of this contradictioD. 



§ 54. Ifbi Oidy is SitsehTs view of Chrid rationaliUic — even 
such as it is, it lacks objective ceriitude^ 

But even the rationalistic- image of Christ thus left us 
lacks objective security. 

The reconstruction of Ghristology undertaken by Bitschl 
was controlled and determined by an epistemological canon — 
the canon» namely, that we know things exclusively as they 
are for us in their phenomena, not as they are in themselves. 
Now, Christ is manifest to us neither as pre-eaistent nor as 
exalted to the right hand of God, but solely as He appeared 
in His eartlily life ; and His action on men in the state of 
exaltation is nothing more than a continuance of the action of 
His historical appearance — of His phenomenal existence and 
life on earth.^ But what, according to Bitschl, is pheno- 
menon ? We have shown above, that^ on his view of the 
matter, phenomenon is that which is generated through 
sensation, and that this involves the denial to it of objective 
reality. He himself appeals to this theory of cognition in 
support of his Christology, at the same time repudiating as 
erroneous the theory upheld by his opponents. It is there- 
fore only fair to measure his christological positions by the 
standard of his own theoiy of cognition. But he himself has 
carried out this favourite theory only imperfectly. What 
we have to do, therefore, is to apply it consistently, and to 
draw its full logical consequences. 

If our knowledge is altogether restricted to the pheno- 
menal, then Christ, so far as He is an object of human know- 
ledge, is merely phenomenon. What He may be in Himself 
appears to remain behind, at all events in the first instance, 
as an inscrutable mystexy — a something unutterable, lying 
> XeehtftrUgung mnd VerMmmg^ toL UL pi. 401. 
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out beyond all christological afBrmatimii^ aldiOQg^ wiihoiit 
donbt^ still a lealitj. So it appean. But a% aeooidiiig to 
Kitschl, no objective lealitj attaches to tbings-in-themselTes/ 
another oonclasion is necessarily forced on nai 

We are not permitted to take for granted the existence of 
another, tmer, more real Christ piicw to or behind the pheno- 
menal Christ Christ is absolntdy nothing bat phenomenon ; 
nay more^ He is phenomenon, too, in the sense already 
indicated — ^not objective, but subjective phenomenon — some- 
thing that exists exdnsively in the subject^ a mere repre- 
sentation. All that the Christian Church therefore believes 
and confesses about Christ — all that is laid down in systems 
of Christian doctrine relating to Him, iudnding what BitscU 
himself teaches, has for its sole object religious representations 
or ideas within the believing souL There is nothing in it all 
but religious feelings or sensations of the Church. What the 
New Testament tells us about Christ and His worl^ either in 
the form of narrative or doctrine, has no value beyond that of 
objectification, reflex or precipitate, of the religious conadlnis- 
ness of the Church. Christ is, in a word, a rq^re$aUaiian> €f 
the mind of the Churchy and, beyond the Church's states of 
religious feeling, has no other place of existence whatever 
How this Christ-idea came into existence; how it arose in 
the mind of the Church, or rather, how the Church and it 
arose together, — this is not a fit subject for scientific investi- 
gation. The only proper way of treating it, is that with 
which we made acquaintance when considering the empiri* 
cism of Lotze. As that empiricism refuses to stir a step 
beyond the given phenomena of the world, so Ritschl's 
Christology refuses to stir a step beyond the given Christ- 
phenomenon. For our knowledge Jesus Christ is given in a 
** fellowship with God, such that His life-work is the work 
of God. So far as we mean to be Christians^ we have to 
recognise this datum — ^this relation to God, to which Christ 
' Comptn dMfc B. of this nctioa. 
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gave expression, and which He maintained even unto death, 
and proved by His resurrection. We most refrain altogether 
from attempts to get behind this datum, to show how as 
to its individual elements it came to pass — to account 
empirically for its existence.'' * Christ and His work must 
accordingly be accepted as given facts. But if these facts are 
mere phenomena, they exist solely for the religious conscious- 
ness — they are simply determinations of the believer^s mind ; 
1 1 nor does the circumstance of their being shared by large 

;'( numbers at all endow them with objective truth. Whether 

|. the image of Christ, which thus reflects the faith of the 

.•i Church, is more or less complete and full, or whether it is 

,| more or less richly adorned, can make no great difference; 

for it simply signifies a greater or less vigour of the religious 
'( imagination. 

j All this is, of course, fatal to a Christology that claims to 

,! embody objective truth — ^it becomes an impossibility. Not 

'' even the reduced or modified image of Christ set up by 

J Ritschl can hold its ground. According to the principles of 

his theory of cognition, the few positive christological elements 
which he himself endeavours to retain are deprived of their 
objective truth, and must be treated as expressions of states 
of religious feeling. The object of Christology, in a word, is 
5 resolved into a representation generated in the believing mind 

by its own religious life. 



§ 65. Consejuenea/or other doctrinal positums of BitsM. 

What these consequences are it is almost unnecessary 
further to describe — ^they are obvioua This is especiaUy 
true with regard to his doctrine of JuU\fieation and the 
Atonement. In the judgment of Domer, the true kernel of 
Bitschl*s great work, which professes to be an exhibition of 
the Christian doctrine of justification and atonement^ is the 
> Tkeohgk und MttapkpiOt, p. SS. 
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poution Uiat neither expiatioa nor eatisfaction is needed, 
because there is no such thing in God as punitiye justice, 
even as there is in human experience no such thing as 
punishment^ unless it be in connection with human statea. 
He maintains also that Ritschl*s system altogether lacks a 
clear and self-consistent doctrine with r^;ard to punishment^ 
to divine retributive justice, to moral freedom, and to guilt* 
After having shown, as we previously did, why Bitschl ia 
compelled in consistenqr to repudiate the doctrine of tha 
atonement in the sense of an objective satbfaction, it is 
unnecessaiy for us to dwell longer on these pointSL Nor 
need we devote further attention to the new turn which he 
has given to the conception of atonement One consequence^ 
however, we must notice, which naturally suggests itsdf at 
the particular point of our inquiry which we have now 
reached. If Christ is merely a phenomenon of consciousness, 
justification and atonement, so far as they are grounded in 
the work and sufferings of Christ, are transactions the factors 
of which are to be found exclusively within the domain of 
the individual soul ; in other words, they are solely internal 
relations of the 80ul to iiedf. 

Notwithstanding all the stress which Bitschl's theological 
system seems to lay on the Churtk^ it amounts to nothing 
more than a sum-total of individuals, who are bound together 
by a homogeneous religious imagination. For the faith of 
Christians is faith in Christ But this Christian faith, so far 
as it regards as an objective reality something that has no 
existence outside the representing religious mind, is mere 
imagination. If, further, the individual alone really u, and 
the unity is a mere representation which we ourselves confer 
on a given manifold, the idea of the Church as a unity, as a 
whole, had no objective truth. So far as objective recdity is 
ascribed to this representation, it is of course a mere imagina- 
tion. But it is our business to free ourselves from imagina- 
1 Domer, Bji^A^m dtr chritUkken Olanfteiule&rf , voL U. ppi W^ (Mr ' 
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tiona. The Christian consciousness, therefore* would seem to 

t involve an individualism and atomism the necessary function 

'^^ of which is to bring about the disintegration of the great 

I' ecclesiastical bodies, in order that in this way Christianity 

ij may attain adequate form and realization. Ritschl assures 

\ I us, indeed, that the individual ought to lean on the Church, 

I i and that by leaning on the Church he secures his own Chris- 
\ I tianity ; but if the Church as a whole has no objective reality, 

I I how can it be a support to the faith and confidence of the 
I ! individual ? If individuals alone possess objective reality, 
i, Church and kingdom of God are as complete a fiction as 
j j people and stata 

I ' , According to Bitschl, further, the chief point of the atone- 

j ment is faith in providence. " Faith in the fatherly providence 

of God is, in general, the content of the religious perfection 
which grows out of reconciliation with God through Christ" ^ 
But this position is opposed to experience. Faith in a divine 
overruling Providence is frequently cherished where there 
i3 no consciousness of a reconciliation having taken place; 
nay, where there is even no recognition of the necessity of 
reconciliation. Belief in providence is rather one of the 
general and elementary phases of the religious life, — ^it by 
no means necessarily presupposes a specifically Christian 
piety. To represent it as the fruit of the atonement^ only 
proves how seriously the redemption wrought by Christ had 
been previously shorn of its significance and value. 

But let us see what Bitschl makes of the divine providence 
to which he assigns this position. ''In general, it is that 
faith in the providence of God by means of which, or in the 
power of which, religious dominion is wielded over the world." 
But " the dominion over the world which Christianity leads 
men to exercise is not to be understood in the empirical, 
ordinary sense." It is to be " taken ideaUy, not technically 
and empirically;"* in other words, we are to understand by 
> Btehtfkriigwg nnd VtrsChnung, vol iiL p. 601 * Ihid. pp. 670^ 579. 
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it an alteration in our estimate of ontadves relatively to the 
world. The doctrine of divine providence, therefore, does not , 
at all imply that God really intervenes in the oonrse of nature 
at individual junctures for the benefit of believers, but is like- 
wise a specific manner of self-judgment The CShristian view 
of the world, with the corresponding self-estimate, ''constitute 
the sphere within which are developed all such devout views 
as that because we are children of God we are the objects of 
His special concern and help ; and that for this reason all 
the things and events of the world must work for our good." 
The doctrine of divine providence is not a branch of theoreti- 
cal knowledge ; for this reason it cannot be tested either by 
the experiences of other men, or by observation of the relation 
which they take up towards the world: it is simply and 
exclusively a matter of individual experience.^ 

Yet Ritschl's design is to assert for providence some sort 
of objective reality ; — ^what is its nature f 

Belief in divine providence must not be supposed to imply 
that, objectively considered, the ordinary course of events is 
modified by special divine arrangements in favour of believers ; 
— no ! all that it signifies is, that by virtue of the Christian 
view of the world in general, and of the corresponding judg« 
ment which the believer forms regarding himself, he can feel 
assured that, as a matter of fact^ all things are ordered for 
the best It must not for a moment be imagined that any- 
tliing which impends according to the r^ular course of nature 
will be turned aside by special divine interference. Not even 
prayer can have the efiPect of bringing to pass or preventing 
the occurrence of anything which would not have happened, 
or failed to happen, without prayer. Bitschl is therefore 
perfectly consistent in teaching that prayer is chiefly thanki-' 
giving. Very naturally so. For not in any sense to affect 
the course of nature — not to cause or prevent anything — is 
prayer offered ; it stands in relation to a fixed order of things 
> XeehtftHknmg wid VtnSkmwig. vol UL p. 57S1 
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which could not be broken if we wished it ; and which, having 
been settled beforehand for our welfare, need not be broken 
even were it possible. All that we can do is to give thanks 
for the order as it actually exists ; we are not to desire to 
change it. For prayer — that is, petition — ^there is therefore 
no place at all in Bitschl's system ; and he accordingly warns 
us against the notion of " influencing the divine arrangements 
by our prayers and counsels."^ Schleiermacher assigns to 
petitions the function of combining our desire for good success 
with our consciousness of God, and so far leaves it a place ; 
but in Bitschl's view even that is going too far, and he charges 
him with thus contradicting the true Biblical conception of 
irpoaevxii. ''It is undeniable,'' says he, 'Hhat the prime 
feature in that conception is a recognition of God in a spirit of 
thankfulness and submissiveness that counteracts the intensity 
of desire." Petition he regards as something which is specially 
characteristic of pietistic circles, which betray their sense 
of its spedal importance ''by the lively interest they take in 
answers to prayer, of which they always have numerous proofs 
ready to hand." " The comprehensive promises relative to 
the hearing of prayer, given by Jesus in Matt viL V-ll, to 
which appeal is made^ ought, in Bitschl's view, scarcely to be 
taken as a definite instruction to the Church, but merely as 
a kind of preliminaiy encouragement to religious confidence 
in God, addressed to a larger circle of hearers." " Prayer, 
according to the intent of Christianity, is rather, on the one 
hand, a special manifestation of faith in God's fatherly pro- 
vidence^ which grows out of the atonement; on the other 
hand, a special phase of the resolve to be humble." *" A petition 
is timply a modified form of thanksgiving.'* Even the petition 
for daily bread in the Lord's Prayer " is not so much a request 
as a thanksgiving: — ^this, at all events, is the case if it be 
granted, on the one hand, that God is ready to provide ns 
with all the necessaries of life before we ask for them (Matt. 
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vL 8) ; and, on the other, that we earn those necessaries hf 
our own labour." Eveiy petition should be controlled bj 
thanksgiving, and be restricted according to drcumstaiicesL 
" On this condition prayer is a manifestation of humilify and 
patience, and a means of establishing onrsdves in these 
virtues." When the apostie exhorts us to praj without 
ceasing, what he intends is, that we should transform prayer 
into ^ a mood of humility and patience that has no need to 
express itself in words** — a mood which would be identical 
with prayer.^ 

It scarcely needs remarking that peiiticnary prajfer is thus 
completely set aside. A manifestation of hnmility and 
patience, that is, a setting f ortii of something that already 
exists, is not a prayer for something that has yet to come 
into being. The prayers of Christians are therefore exclusively 
thanksgivings, that is, if they are to be self-^»nsistent The 
sabject of thankfulness, however, is the fact that things are 
so ordered that the hindrances of the natural life, and the 
evils which befsll it, necessarily promote the welfare of our 
souls : a position of matters which is rooted in the fact that 
God is love; or, otherwise expressed, in the bet of His 
having constituted the true end of the worid, namely, the 
establishment of the kingdom of God — ^His own self-end. 
It is our duty, therefore, to see in the existing order of things 
the result and sway of divine providence. 

If all this is true, providence stands bound and powerless 
in presence of the actual course of the world, inasmuch as it 
can in nowise intervene for its modification. This order is 
posited with the veiy essence of providence Itself: it follows 
necessarily from that essence. The divine love, therefors^ 
can neither will nor cause anything that does not actually 
exist or come to pass. Providence therefore extends no whit 
further than the order of things as it actually exists. It i$ 
not a power or a purpose of love which reaches out beyond 
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the actual course of nature; on the contrary, its design is 
identical therewith. But if providence neithor reaches out 
beyond the actual course of things nor can intervene therein, 
it has no oOur earUejU than thai very course iUclf; so that 
when a man trusts in providence, he has no more guarantee 
for his personal security than when he trusts to the actually 
existent order of things. 

What specific advantage, then, does this belief in pro- 
vidence offer ? What purpose is served by speaking of divine 
providence as though it were the cause of the existing order 
of things } All that we thus effect is, as it were, to duplicate 
the actual content of this said order, by pushing it back into 
something which we are to represent to ourselves as its 
transcendent cause. For if we ask. What is the nature and 
content of this cause ? the only answer we receive is. The 
cause is that by which the existing order is produced. Its 
value therefore must be for us, not at all in itself but 
exclusively in its effect — the very effect which we see 
before us. That which is termed efficient cause contributes 
nothing whatever to heighten the value of the effect for me : 
that effect continues just wliat it was, altogether apart from 
the so-called cause. What» then, do I personally gain by 
speaking as though my safety were ensured by something 
besides and beyond this order of things on which, as a matter 
of fact^ it actually depends; especially as I am obliged to 
confess that of this something all I know is, that it is the 
cause of the existing order of things? Such a distinction 
may possibly claim a theoretical interest; it can scarcely 
possess a practical value. 

Examined more closely, however, we find that not even from 
the theoretical point of view is it of interest Why should 
not the intellect rest satisfied with the order of the world 
as actually given f Why should thought pass beyond it, and 
go forth in quest of a transmundane cause f What need is 
there for our endeavouring to get behind that which is 
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actuaUy given, Umt whicli has come into existenee, especiallj 
as this is just what RitscU's empiricism in other cases expiesd j 
and on principle prohibits oar doing f Enough for ns that 
the order of things b what it is. His own injunction would 
lead us to content ourselves with that which is actually given. 
There is surely evidence enough that mind is superior to 
nature, and nature a means in the hand of mind, without 
resorting to this Iku$ tx maehina, the supposition of a trans- 
mundane mind. Even panthebm can allow that the world 
is determined in view of a supra-ordination of mind over 
nature. ^ What do we mean when we speak of the destinies 
of humanity, of peoples, and of individuals being under the 
direction of providence,** asks Strauss, "but that in virtue 
of the general mastery of mind over nature, the development 
of the human race, taken at large, proceeds in harmony with 
its true conception ; that the contingency which characterises 
the individual actions of men and the individual events of 
nature is worked up into the general necessity ; and that the 
individual man can never find himself in a position over 
which his spirit cannot secure the control, and which he will 
not be able to reduce to a form and clothe with a character 
worthy of him f ** ^ Faith in the fatherly providence of God 
resolves itself, on this view of the matter, into an assured 
confidence that reason is immanent in the actually existent 
order of things, and that accordingly nature is a means sub- 
ordinate to spirit 

§ 66. The meaning of nature aeeording to BiieM. 

How is nature to be defined in harmony with Bitschl's 
theory of cognition f The things we perceive are exclusively 
subjective phenomena; things-in-themselves are mere ab- 
stractions. Hence it follows that nature is a sum-total of 
representations, and the entire objective world nothing but a 

> D. F. StimiiM, CMHUdU OlawbemaMrt, vol fl. ^ SS4. 
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represented world. The hindrances which we encounter in 
the world are, no doubt, means in the hands of mind, but 
only in this sense — that they form as it were the banks 
between which the stream of our representations takes its 
course. What seems at first sight to be a hindrance put in 
our way from without is seen to be on examination simply a 
part of the content of our own consciousness — something 
which we ourselves posit 

On this view of the matter, confidence in God becomes 
self-confidence ; and we thus reach that apotheosis of man to 
which J. 6. Fichte, that perfecter of the critical philosophy, 
actually advanced. 

But this apotheosis, again, is a parody of itself; for the veiy 
premises from which it is deduced throw doubt on the reality 
of the very Ego whose apotheosis is celebrated, as we shall 
see farther on. 

What^ then, is left as the objective content of our Christian 
conviction t 

Ritschl refers us to revdatioiL Revelation, he warns us, 
sets a limit to our religious knowledge ; we are not to imagine 
that we can know either God or Christ outside- of or beyond 
what te revealed ; — ^this on the one hand. On the other hand, 
the certainly of our Christian knowledge is guaranteed, he 
assures us, and finds firm support in revelation, conjoined 
with the experience of the Church. As far as the latter is 
concerned, namely, the experience of the Church, this can no 
longer be affirmed, if, as would appear, that which constitutes 
the very centre and kernel of all its Christian experience is 
to be counted mere imagination. According to Bitschl's own 
premises, revelation is an impossibility, inasmuch as no revela- 
tion could ever reach ui. 

In point of fact^ we know nothing but phenomena, that is, 
according to his theory of cognition ; and these are the product 
of sensations which are excited in ns.^ But if our cognitive 
1 Sm clu^ iL of UUt ieetion. 
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faculties are so constituted that we can know only plieno> 
mens, and not things as they are in themselves, revelatioa 
must necessarily be aflfected thereby^ so far as it is matter of 
human perception and knowledge. It can only enter our 
minds by submitting to the conditions imposed by our intel- 
lectual powers. It is impossible, therefore, for us to know 
what is rsvealed, as it appears to Him from whom the revela- 
tion proceeds. No truth can be communicated to us claiming 
objective reality — ^reality independent of our apprehension of 
it; but solely in the form which it assumes after submitting 
to the immanent conditions imposed by our intellect That^ 
however, is a content which is nowhere to be found save in 
our consciousness. When we speak of something having 
become matter of knowledge to us through the medium of 
revelation, what we refer to is not something that existed 
prior to our knowing it in objective reality and independentiy 
of our mind, but merely a product of our own intellect^ 
although we trace it back to an impulse received from wiUi- 
out As to what may be the objective, real, essential nature 
of that to which we attribute the genesis in our minds i 

of what we call revealed knowledge, that can only be j 

determined by abstracting from this so-called revealed know- 
ledge all that our intellect contributes from itself in the act [ 
of receiving a revelation. To do this, however, is impos* i 
sible. The matter of revelation which existed in ftself prior 
to being presented to the human mind could only be isolated 
and recognised as such by being subjected in like manner to 
the forms and conditions of human cognition; but as the 
human mind is unable to escape from the conditions of its 
own action, such isolation is clearly impracticable. It must 
needs, therefore, continue for ever deaf and blind to revelation . I i 
as such. Revelation is for it that which cannot be revealed. 

Nor was the case difiTerent even as regards Christ Himselfy 
so far as His mind was truly human. It is inconcdvabls^ 
therefore, that He should have received revelations from Ood; 
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Still less conceivable how He could have communicated them 
to othen. 

So far as we have hitherto gone, the reality of an objective 
factor in what is called revelation or revealed knowledge has 
not been denied — nay, has been posited ; though it is no more 
than an absolutely unspeakable^ unknown thing-in-itself — 
something which the religious soul obscurely divines and feels, 
the reality of which we are compelled to assume, if what we 
call revealed knowledge is to be ascribed to the action upon 
us of a cause outside ourselves, but which is inaccessible to 
cognitioa 

But the theoiy of cognition laid down by Eitschl will not 
allow us to hold fast the reality of even this unknown » of 
revelation; for, as we have seen, that theory involves the 
denial of real existence to the thing-in-itsel£ Bevelation, 
therefore, is simply and solely a manifestation of the religious 
soul to itself; nothing is thereby revealed to the human 
mind but itself/ 

But even here we are already conceding too much; for 
how can the human mind be revealed to itself f In afiBrming 
anything of the kind, we are implying a reality whose exist- 
ence must be pronounced more than problematicaL We are 
assured, however, that the real existence of our mind becomes 
certain to us in the will But volition, no less than cognition 
and feeling, is merely a mode of action or function of the mind 
or soul presenting itself as a phenomenon. That of which 
volition, cognition, feeling are functions, would be the soul as 
it is in itself. But things-in-themselves are unknowable. 
What the soul is in itself, therefore, must remain unknown. 

But we cannot stop here. In combating the doctrine of 
the UMO mystica, Ritschl urges the objection that we are not at 
liberty to assume that the soul has a different, a more proper 
or real mode of being behind volition and cognition ; on the 
contrary, says he, the soul is present in the functions which are 
> 8ee VoU 47 ia Appendix. 
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its phenomena.^ In saying tliat the soul is present in its fbne- 
tions» we do not imply tbat the sonl itself is a mere fnnctioii, 
as Materialism maintains. Bather do we distinguish in that 
way between the soul and its functions or activities; for 
otherwise we should land ourselves in the impossible idea of 
activity or movement^ without a something which is moved 
or active^and the activities of the soul could not be ooneeived 
as its activities.' But that of which volition and oognitioa 
are to be conceived as functions is the soul as it is in itseli 
Now, according to Bitschl, the thing-in-itself is a mere ahstiae- 
tion, an indistinct memory-image. Where, then, is the essen- 
tially real sonl which was supposed to underlie our volitioa 
and cognition, of which volition and cognition axe the mani- 
festations or activities ? There is no such thing as the mni 
in iUelf, if all things-in-ihemselves are to be treated as mere 
abstractions. Volitions and cognitions faU within the unity 
of consciousness; when, accordingly, we refer our acts of 
volition and cognition to that unity, the notion of the ^o or 
soul as the subject of our volitions and cognitions necessarily 
arises within our mind. But this notion or representation is 
merely an accompaniment of the rest of our representations ; 
seeing that things-in-themselves have no real existence^ we 
have no right to ascribe to it objective realify. 

We reach exactly the same conclusion from another point 
of view. Volition, knowledge, feeling, are jua/tfici of the soul; 
the soul is related to these its marks as thing-in4tself is to ) 

its qualities. The qualities are given — they are the data; 
the thing is the unity which is imposed l^ our cognitive ' ,l 

faculty on a number of given qualities; it is therefore \ I 

merely a represented, not an objectively real unity. Conse- 
quently the soul considered as the unity of its qualities is a 
mere representation. The qualities are there : these qualities 
we represent to ourselves as a unity; and this representation 

> Beektfkrdgung wd VerMnimg, vol. iO. p. SO £ ; Tkitilogk tmd JfcAi. 
lAyffat^p.S7. ' See diftp. L oTiMMid McUoB. 
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is the aouL Kot a real substance therefoie is the soul, but 
merely a product of the synthetic impulse of consciousnesa 

We thus reach the conclusion that there is no religious 
subject of which religion can be predicated. Not only that 
which professes to be the faith of the religious subject, but even 
the religious subject itself is mere representation^ and wholly 
lacks reality. At an earlier stage of our inquiry, the object of 
religion, namely God, resolved Himself, when examined, into 
a mere representation ; the same fate now befalls the human 
subject of religion. From whichever side we approach it, 
religion is discovered to be nothing but imagination. 

i. ' B. — ^Separation of Seligious Kkowledgx fboh the 

Knowledge of the Wobld. 



'( 



We have endeavoured to point out some of the con- 
sequences of the epistemological principle laid down by 
Bitschl, that all knowledge is restricted to phenomena. He 
himself, indeed, has neither drawn nor intended the con- 
sequences in question; but inasmuch as they follow by 
logical necessity from the premises adopted by him, those 
premises must clearly be unsound. That principle cannot 
surely be tenable which compels a theologian on pain of 
inconsistency to treat the idea of God, the substance of 
Christology with its related doctrineSi and the belief in 
providence, revelation, and even a soul, nay, every species 
of religion, as mere subjective representation, and therefore 
destitute of objective reali^, 

) 57. Cavsejuenees follomng from Eitsckts second qnsUnuh' 
logical eanon^ that rdigiom and theoretical knowledge 
are to U eqparatei 

The other epistemological principle which Bitschl has adopted 
as a canon of method in theology, is that of the. separation 
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of religions from miindaiie or scientific knowledge. In his 
view, theoreticil knowledge cannot conduct the mind either 
to God or to religions truth. Religious knowledge, on the 
contrary, is grounded ezdusiTely on the moral consciousness ; 
for it is only in the moral consciousness that the roots ,of 
religion itself are to be found. "AH religions aspire, with 
the aid of the higher powers which man reverences, to the 
solution of the contradiction which he recognises as existing 
between himself as part of the natural world and himself as 
a spiritual personality doming to rule the world. Considered 
from the one point of view, man is a part of nature^ without 
independence, hemmed in on all hands by other things : con* 
sidered from the other point of view, that is, as spirit, his aim 
and destiny are to assert and maintain his independence. 
Situated thus, there springs up in him the faith in superior 
spiritual powers by whose help his own power is in some way 
or other to be supplemented, or raised to the rank of a whole 
sui generis, capable of resisting the pressure of the natural 
world.** ^ Upsius also represents religion in like manner as 
originating in a contrast which man endeavburs by thought and 
action to reconcile ; religion is the effort to effect the reconcilia- 
tion. * Not the consdousness of dependence per se, but the con* 
sdousness of the contrast between man's inner freedom iLnd his 
outward dependence on nature, is the true root of rdigion."* ' 

This view of the origin of religion is a modification of 
one of Kant's ideas. One of the things postulated by the 
practical reason, he tdls us, is the existence of God as a 
cause of nature distinct from nature, — a cause which brings 
nature into harmony with morality, and thus supplies a basis 
for the concord of happiness with duty.* In his view, there- 
fore, the assumption of a wise author of the world reconciles 

> Jttcktfifiigungund VerMnwifff rot iiL p. ISS. 8m Kote ISin Appendis. 
• Lehrluehderevafig.-pnUsUintiiehem DogmaXSk, 2nd td. I IS. See KoU iS 
in Appendix, 
s JUnt, Kfiitk der pr^ktUehen Vemn^ TK I. Bd. iL, S Htnptitilek r. 
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a contrast whose complete resolution is reserved for the fature 
life. According to Eitschl and Lipsius^ God is the guarantor 
of a conciliation that is to be accomplished in the present 
life, inasmuch as He ensures our personal independence 
over against the hindrances of nature — ^which, in the view 
' of the former^ is itself eternal life,^ 

< ' In both cases^ however, in the one as truly as in the other/ 

morality is the primary and original, religion the secondaiy 
- and derived. According to Sitschl, man is in the contra- 

dictory position of being at one and the same time part of 
nature and yet independent of nature: when he begins to 
reflect on this position of his, and seeks to safeguard his 
/ , ' independence relatively to nature and its power, religion 

' comes into existenca If this derivation of reli^^on from 

!' the moral consciousness be correct, it is founded on an act 

: of reflection. But to account for religion in this way is 

altogether to mistake its real nature. The inner necessita- 
tion which is characteristic of the religious impulse is proof 
enough that religion is not a product of reflection, but an 
|, absolutely original and immediate fact of human conscious- 

<\ ness that precedes all reflection — it is an original tie, linking 

man on to God, an original determination of man by God. 
Schleiermacher*s definition by no means exhausts the full 
contents of religion ; but certainly the abiding truth of his 
' theology lies in its having successfully asserted for religion 

the quality of an original independent element of human 
(. nature: ''an individual feature with roots and energy of its 

>! own," a determination of the immediate self -consciousness, a 

fact of the immediate as distinguished from the reflective 
life, in opposition alike to one-sided ethicism and to abstract 
I illumimsm.* With all the energy and enthusiasm of a re- 



<'^ 1 Rtektftrtifpmg wd VerMnwih toL iii p^ 2SS. 

* See Koto 60 ia Appaidiz. 

* ScUekiiDfteher, Dtr ekruiUcke (7btiie, I S. UtUr die RtUffUm^ Zwdto 
I!, Bede; et W. DflUke/, Xcftcn iScMeiermocAer'f, Bd. L ^ BBS. 
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former, lie stirred np his contemporaries to the recognition 
of this great fact, and thus emancipated theology from the 
rationalism and moralism, not only of the pre-Eantian, but 
also of the Kantian period. AVhen modem theologians, who 
are ready enough to invoke the authority of Schleiermacher, 
i^present religion as owing its existence to an act of reflection, 
they, to that extent, retrograde to a stage of development 
earlier than that to which Protestant theology was carried 
forward by Schleiermacher. 

Still further, if religion is based on an act of reflection, it 
must be a product of the human mind — something that man 
makes for himself and gives to himself. In this case the 
nature of man is conceived as a thing complete and finished 
before it gives itself a religion, or surrenders itself to a re- 
ligion ; religion is superadded as a comj)lement; the reason for 
its adoption or creation being, that man has not in himself 
power sufficient to maintain himself in opposition to the pres- 
sure of the natural world : he seeks accordingly to supplement 
his own deficiencies by the help of higher powers. In fact^ 
his own personality would not be safe without faith in God, 
though that personality exists quite independently of religion. 
If the consciousness of God is not an essential element of the 
human mind, the human mind may lose that consdonsness 
and yet remain essentially unchanged*^ ^ 

But this whole mode of conceiving the origin of religion 
is self-contradictory. To represent religion as a product of 
the human spirit, is as contradictory as to say that human 
reason is a product of the human mind ; or as it would be to 
sketch a situation in which man is placed, and then to say, 
** In this situation or under these circumstances human reason 
comes into existence.** How could the human mind be«^ 
reason if it were not already rational f Who would under- 
take to teach any one reason, if he could not take for granted 
that he already possessed reason 7 So with religion ; it always 
> 8m Note 51 ia AppendbL 
Q 
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presupposes its own existence, and cannot therefore be intro- 
duced into man by means of revelation. No revelation what- 
ever from without could make a man religious, unless religion 
constituted an essential element of his nature. Religion belongs 
originally to man, yea, forms part of the very substance of his 
spiritual nature. He must not be thought of as first exist- 
ing, and then forming a religion for the sake of preserving 
his personal prerogatives and worth intact; no, he stands 
originally in a relation to God which does not owe its exist- 
ence to Him — a relation of which he becomes conscious as the 
primary and fundamental fact of *his spiritual life. This is 
what all revelation necessarily presupposes. Enfolded within 
the human consciousness lies the consciousness of God no less 
than that of the world. The human mind would not be 
human were it destitute of this consciousness of God ; it is 
alone through his relation to God and his relation to the 
world — to both alike — ^that man attains to the consciousness 
of himself.* 

It is utterly inconceivable that a consciousness of God should 
arise in man through any sort of reflection or inference or pos- 
tulate. How could he postulate the existence of a God with- 
out first having some notion of God ? But such a notion — 
how could it Arise in man, if it were not a part of the original 
furniture of his constitution ? It could not possibly be derived 
by mere abstraction from what is finite and sensuous. One 
might as well attempt to give self-consciousness to a being 
which has it not already, as to give a consciousness of God to 
man if it were not a part of his original endowment Self- 
consciousness can be awakened and developed ; it can never 
be produced or imported : so with the consciousness of God. 
But if we were to interpret Eitschl as meaning that the con- 
sciousness of God is developed in man by reflection on the 
contrast to which he refers, this would imply that such con- 
.sciottsness, and therefore also religion, already existed and 
} 8m Koto 52 in Appoadiz. 
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only seeded evoking; consequentlj^ the existence of that 
whose origin is to be explained would be presupposed, and [' 

the explanation therefore be made null and Toid. *\ 

We shall have to fall back, therefoiBp on ideas which ! 

have long ago been advanced bj inquirers whose thinking 
unquestionably did more than merely skim the surfSace of 
things. The mind or consciousness of man posits God 
fuUurd ma; it does so in virtue of a necessity that links j 

and binds it to God before man begins either to think or I 

know.^ It has been asked. How does the human mind arrive ! 

at the idea of God f The human mind dees not arriot at j 

that idea at all ; we ought rather to say that it is, so to speak, j 

originally touched with, stirred by God ; . that God belongs to 
consciousness. The primitive consciousness must therefore ! 

be affirmed to be monotheistic ; a monotheism cleaves to it f 

which, so far from being an accident, forms part of the very 
substance of mind.' Keligion is as old as man himself, and 
is inseparable from hinu' There is an original certitude of 
God which is totally independent of man's will or liking; 
and this certitude may be regarded as an indestructible part 
and residue of that knowledge of God which is the result 
and effect of the natural and necessary rapport between the 
creature and the Creator.^ Primitive man could no mOre have 
invented and produced his language and religion for himself 
in his original condition than in bis secondary or fallen 
state : — to say so is as irrational as it would be to say that 
he could have invented and produced himselt On the 
contrary, we find all nations agreeing, firsts in the recognition 
of some sort of a deity ; secondly, in the observance of some 
mode of worship designed to maintain a normal connection 
between themselves and God ; and thirdly, in the belief that 

I 
> Sehelling, PhiloiophU dtr Oftnharwug^ Werhe. AVOu S, toL UL fu 19L ^ 

* IhUL vol. L p. 186 1 8e« Also Note 6S in Appendix. 

* F. Ton BMder, 5dmfiil/idb« Wtrhe^ toL iz. p. SOI, 

* iM. ToL TiU. p. SS. 
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the caltus observed by them was not a thing of their own 
invention, bat primarily enjoined by the God whom they 
served.^ 

Even in Kant's system, the inadequacy of attempts to 
build religion on tlie foundation of the moral consciousness 
is evident enough. Were it not a postulate of our moral 
reason that the happiness which eveiy rational creature 
desires should follow necessarily upon the fulfilment of the 
moral law, and be realized in exact proportion to that fulfil- 
ment, what need, according to Kantian principles, would there 
be for a God at all 7 According to this view of the matter, 
there is no connection between God and moral beings except 
this moral connection.' 

Eitschl's theory of the origin of religion is exactly analogous 
to this. If man were not under the necessity of maintaining 
himself as a moral being, and if he did not to this end need 
protection and help against the powers of nature, he would 
not need a God, and religion would be a complete superfluity. 
Should civilisation ever progress far enough to furnish him 
with the means of so taming the forces of nature as to secure 
himself against their assaults, religion would become iptofa^to 
unnecessary. How one-sided is this view of the case needs 
scarcely to be remarked. As though man could be, could 
exist at all, without God : as though he were not as to his 
entire being and life dependent on God and conditioned by 
God ; and as though every cry for help to God did not spring 
out of a consciousness that man is by very essence bound to 
God. To imagine that a firmer basis is laid for religion in 
the mind of modem humanity by reducing it to the scant 
contents assigned it in Bitschl's system, is an utter mistake ; 
its value, on the contrary, is thereby made merely relative 
and problematical But for the hindrances thrown in his 
way by nature, man would want neither religion nor God : 

1 F. Toa BajHler, S&mmaitkt Wtrhi^ ▼«!. Ix.> SSSt 

* ScbeUing, Wtrht^ AUb. 2, Bd. iv. p. 199. See alio Note 64 in Appendix. 
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he would be sufficient to bimself. Faith in God from this 
point of view ia a mere stopgap. But if that be the caae» the 
task devolves on humanity of pressing forwards to a stage 
at which it may hope to be able to safeguard and help itself 
without recourse to God.^ 



§ 58. Siischrs derivation of rdigion taka away its Miffatori" 
ness, alien iis contents, and changes its essential nature. 

Such a derivation further empties both faith in God and, 
of course, religion of objective obligation. Kant saw and 
declared plainly enough, that so far as the existence of God 
is a postulate of the practical reason, the moral necessity for 
the assumption is altogether " subjective, that is, a need ; not 
objective, that is^ a duty."* He also conceded that^ as far as 
the theoretical reason is concerned, this assumption, viewed 
as an explanation, is a mere hypothesia' God is a bypothesiai 
But a French astronomer remarked to Napoleon, ^ Je n*ai pas 
en besoin de cette hypoth^** In Ritschl's system, too, 
God holds the position of reason or explanatory ground of 
a relation of naturo to man, which safeguards the rights and 
privileges of the human personality against the power of 
nature. But this assumption is, after all, only a subjective 
requirement ; it cannot be insisted on as an objective duty. 
How very different is the case if man possesses a radical 
conviction and certainty of the existence of God inseparable 
from his very nature I Deus esse non ereditur sed scitur. This 
certitude involves the categorical imperative that it be recog- 
nised, and the objective obligation to surrender oneself believ* 
ingly to God. Thus regarded, religion becomes an associative 
force, which, in virtue of the bond linking the whole race of 
man to God, unites the multitude of separate individuals to 
each other, independently of mere personal likes or dislikes^ 

> 8m NoU 65 la AppeBdia. 

* Kant, Kriilk der prakti$ehen Vemw^fi^ 4th td. p. 211 1 
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whereas a religious union grounded solely on subjective needs 
can never be anythbg more than a kind of voluntary associa- 
tion or dub. What Bitschl sets aside by his derivation of 
religion, is the catholicity of faith in God. In its very origin 
it is stamped as an affair of private circles alone. His view 
of the origin of religion undermines, at starting, the very 
foundation of that community and fellowship on which he 
lays so much stress as a characteristic of the Christian 
reUgion. 

If BitschVs theory of the origin of religion be accepted, a 
' different view will have to be taken of the nature of religion 

I itself. It must consist primarily in a relation to the world, 

I / not in a relation to, God. We are accustomed to define religion 

1 . as a '' relation between man and God.* According to Ritschl, 

! that is mysticism. Begarded thus, he says, ''It is of the 

\ nature of that mystical state, in which the soul that has the 

l' vision of God so contemplated Him as though it alone were 

' viewed by God, and as if besides God and it nothing else 

'] existed." Schleiermacher^s explanation of religion as the 

I feeling of absolute dependence on God, rather confirmed than 

I discredited this method. Bitschl, on the contrary, asserts 

emphatically that " the circle within which a religion can be 
I completely realized must necessarily be so described as to pass 

through the three points — God, man, the world.** According 
to him, however, the world holds the very front place — ^it is 
not secondary or subsequent. For, ''more exactly viewed, 
every religion as such consists in the effort to attain to good^ 
or to a supreme good, which either belongs to the world or is 
intelligible solely as compared with it; and this effort plants 
itself on the foundation of divinity (jgottliefus Wtsen), which 
promises to man a more comprehensive sway over the world 
than by and of himself he can realize.*^ There can be no 
question that the spiritual dominion over the world, which 
with Bitschl becomes possible through the kingdom of God as 
> ^tektfertiffwg und VtrMnw^f, toL iiL fu 17 C 
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" the supreme good^"* can only be understood vben looked at 
in tlie ligbt of tlie world. But if this be so, man*8 reUtioa. 
to the world supplies not only the impulse to religion, but 
constitutes also its very substance and goaL As oompared 
therewith, the notion of a divine being is nothing more 
than supplementary : God and the relation into which man 
euters with Uim are a further means to the end. It is 
therefore quite in harmony with his conception of religion, 
when, in setting forth the nature of the Christian religion, 
our author teaches that God finds the end of His own being 
in that which constitutes the proper end of man's bebg.^ 
God is not the one who exists for His own sake, but the one 
who exists for the sake of others ; it is in that which con- 
stitutes the end of man's being that He first finds the end of 
His own: He exists to the end that He may bring about 
tliat for the sake of which man exists. Usually we are 
taught that " man finds the supreme end of his existence in 
surrender to God.** Iiitschl inverts this» and teaches that 
God fiuds the end of His existence in the end of man's 
existence, t.e. really, in self-surrender to man. According to 
this view, God is for man simply a means to an end. The 
anthropocentric principle of Eant is thus carried out even as 
regards the relation of man to God. 

Eitschl assures us, however, that even the human person- 
ality can never be rightly regarded as a mere^ means, but 
must always be treated as an end in itself: how much more 
incompatible, then, with the nature of the divine being, the 
absolute end and goal of all being, to represent it as a mere 
means to an end I Such a conception is a seU-oontradictioOi 
It is a contradiction also of religion itself — religion, whose 
veiy essence is to set forth self-surrender to God as the 
highest end of man*s existence — thus to translate it into a 
relation to the world. Ritschl does not mean, indeed, to 
represent it as consisting solely in a relation to the world. 
1 Compan diap. ill. A of tldt worit 
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Whereas, however, ordinarily religion is regarded as a relation 
to God which manifests and proves itself in the relation to 
the world, according to Ititsclil we are concerned in religion 
with a relation to the world which owes its possibility to help 
derived from God, In this way the secondary is raised to 
the rank of the primary, and the primary reduced to that of 
the secondary. The relations in which religion manifests 
itself and is realized are thus shifted — inverted. As a result, 
everything that concerns Christianity is thus set in a false 
light For, naturally enough, the conception we form of the 
f\ work accomplished by the founder of the Christian religion 

will be determined thereby. He cannot have conferred on or 
done for humanity anything that lies outside the essence of 
religion : all He did was truly to realize that essence. And, 
just as the author's conception of religion would have led us 
'/ '. to expect, we find in his representation of the Christian 

r| . religion, where " the Christian goal " is identified with 

j , 'dominion over the world," ^ the relation to God thrust into 

I : the background ; the relation to the world, on the contrary, 

:. brought to the very front But if religion be primarily 

defined as a relation of man to the world, the natural con- 
sequence is, that transcendent realities are thrust into the 
I ! background, and that religion is represented as something 

exclusively concerned with relations immanent to the world. 
One cannot accordingly be surprised if, as a further result, 
the Christian religion should come to be conceived after a 
manner which savours largely of the cosmic and profane, 
and goes far to secularize not only individual Christian insti- 
tutions, but even Christianity itselC 

> Sechtferiigung und VtrslOinung, vol. ifi. p. 546. 
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§ 59. The consequence that foUawt from HihehTe deriwUian of 
rdigianfrom the rekUum between ii and moralUy. 

The content of religion is defined bj BitachI in a way tbafc 
tends to eliminate or atrophy the very essence of religion 
itself. Bat there is a still further question : What effect has 
his derivation of religion on the relaiian between rdigian and 
morality t He supposes religion to consist in efforts after a 
good to be realized by the human race in its relation to the 
worlds — which good is unattainable without divine help. 
That which man seeks after in religion, therefore, is to be 
found not in God, but outside God ; and the function of God 
is to aid him in the search. This view of the matter separates 
elements which are necessarily conjoined : for fellowship with 
God is the highest good ; it is itself the blessedness towards 
which religions yearningly point At the same time, Bitschl 
tells us that religion is based on the moral consciousness. | 

Now there is nothing morally good save a good will:' a [ 

moral will is a will directed to the morally good, and a moral ; 

impulse is one that impels men to will the morally good. I 

Now the absolutely good is God Himself; and a will that is i 

truly one with the absolutely good, in other words, virtue in i 

the highest sense, needs not to seek for blessedness outside | 

itself; it is itself blessedness. When, on tl^e contraiy, I 

religion is regarded as the effort to secure good that bears on j 

man's relation to and place in the world, it is traced back to 
an impulse which does not exhibit the character of a moral j 

motive, inasmuch as it is directed not to the morally good, | 

but to the wellbeing of the individual, in other words, to the | 

satisfaction of eud^emonistic desires. His attempt to show | 

that religion is based on and derived from morality is con* | 

seqnently a total failure. According to his principles, it is 
rooted, not in morality, but in a eudiemonistic impulse.* 
From this it follows that instead of morality generating and 
> Sm Kote M in Appendix. * 8m Kott 57 in Appendix. 
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confirniing religion, it ought rather to aim at throwing it off 
as a hindrance and foe. The explanation of religion, there- 
fore, which was to establish it on a firm basis, lands us at 
j i last in the denial of religion. 

Ritschrs derivation of religion from the moral conscious- 
ness is in all these respects a failure. It involves the denial 
j ; of the originality of man's consciousness of God ; it sets aside 

I I the objective obligation of faith in God ; it impairs the very 

j essence of religion by giving chief prominence to that aspect 

of it which relates to the world ; and, finally, it contradicts 
itself by substituting for the moral impulse with which it 
starts, an impulse that cannot be accounted moral. 



i .1 
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§ 60. With tJiii faulty derivation of rdigion is further am- 
I !^; neeted a mistaken definition of the relation of religious 

. |j to theoretical knowledge, 

;\\ 

1 1{ This mistaken derivation of religion naturally involves a 

j I mistaken determination of the relation between religious and 

I • I theoretical knowledge. 

I ! If religious knowledge has no other groundwork than the 

.ij moral consciousness, it evidently cannot be a knowledge of 

what actually is, but only of that which ought to be — of that, 
namely, which must be postulated, if the moral consciousness 
is to be guarded. Religious knowledge, therefore, is alto- 
gether taken up with value-judgmenis {WerthuHheUe); nay 
more, as Bitschl more exactly defines them, ** with independent 
judgments as to value, bearing upon man's relation to the 
world, and evoking feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man 
either enjoys dominion over the world secured by divine 
help, or suffers the grievous experience of a lack of divine 
help to that end."^ Consequently the knowledge of God 
^ can only then be shown to be religious knowledge when God 
is conceived as guaranteeing to the believer a position in the 
> Bechtfiartigmng und Vtrtiihnwg, toL iSL ji. IM. 
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world such at coanterbalances the hindrances which ariae 
from the world. Apart from this valae-judgmeut through 
faith, there is no knowledge of God which can he considered 
worthy of the name,'*^ Religioas knowledge jias for its 
suhject ** the relation of the blessedness guaranteed hy God 
and aimed at by man, to the entirety of the world created by 
God and directed to the end He has in view.** '' Scientific 
knowledge, on the contrary, aims at the discovery of the laws 
of nature and mind by observation, and takes for granted 
that observation will be conducted in harmony with the 
recognised laws of human intelligence.** ' 

This definition of the relation between the two domains 
involves a restriction of ** theoretical or philosophical know^ 
ledge,'* which materially deviates from the traditional view. 

Sitsclil denies to metaphysics any knowledge either of 
God or of any otlier intellectual or moral realities^ inasmuch 
as the distinction between spirit and nature is of no import- 
to metaphysics, which is concerned solely with the ^settle- 
ment of the common conditions under which the phenomena 
of spirit and nature can be known,** or the "forms which 
arise h priori in the human mind when engaged in the pro- 
cess of cognition,** and " in which the intellect marches over 
the formless flux of sensations and perceptions to a deter- 
mination of definite objects of representation.** * "^ Metaphysical 
conceptions, accordingly, are simply elementary cognitions^ by 
means of which the objects of knowledge are fixed as such, 
as things in general, first in their isolation from each other, 
and then in their actual relation to each other.** ^ All this 
we have heard before. It is neither more nor less than the 
Kantian reduction of metaphysics to a theory of cognition, 
which Ritschl has adopted.' But as the Kantian theory of 
cognition has been shown to be unsound, the foundation is 

> Buktferiiguno vnd VerMnwiif, toL HL ^ 19S. * Ibid, p. ISS. 

» TkeohgU und Mttapkpmk, p. «. -• Ibid. ^ tS. 

» 8e« NoU 5« in Appendls. 
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withdrawn from beneath the conception of metaphysics which 
that theory implied. Nor is the state of the case affected bj 
making ontology and cosmology subdivisions of metaphysics, 
after the example of Lotze: the conception of metaphysics 
remains the same, for all that the distinction amounts to is 
that in ontology metaphysics has to determine or fix the 
objects of representation ; whilst in cosmology its business is 
to reduce the multiplicity of perceived and represented objects 
to the unity of a cosmos.^ But as, according to Lotze, 
psychology is the third division of metaphysics/ it follows that 
BitscliFs assertion that metaphysics is indifferent to the 
distinction between nature and spirit would secure no support 
from him. And as to his appeal in favour of his position to 
Aristotle — it rests on a complete misunderstanding of the 
contents of the Aristotelian metaphysics.' The subject of 
Aristotle's metaphysics or philasophia prima, is Being as such, 
TO hp i iv ^ ens, qtiatenus est ens, Being in its character or 
quality as being.^ The science of being is the science of the 
principles or supreme causes of what exists — ^it investigates w 
ap^Q^ or rov Spto^ ^ &p ra^ vpira^ airla^^ According to the 
intention of the Aristotelian philosophy. Being is not merely 
that which the cognizing subject represents to itself as being, 
but that which has being in itself and independently of our 
consciousness ; and the ifyxal or principles of being are not 
formal conditions of cognition imposed by the peculiar nature 
of the human mind, but the objective and real principles of 
all being.* Ritschl asserts that Aristotle regarded the pKilth 
Sophia prima or metaphysics as a kind of knowledge inferior 
in value to the philosophy of nature and mind;' whereas in 

> TheotoffU und Mttofkymk, p. 7. 

> Lotx^ Mttaphyt^ Bnch UL p. 469 C 

* TKiologie wnd MdaphytXk, p. S. 

* Arittoid\9 MttapKymea, ncogn. Bonitx, lib. ir. cap. L s lib. vL can. L ; 
UK. zi. cap. ilL 

> /M. UK iv. cap. L •Sea KoU 59 in Appeadiz. 

* Tlmto^ie trail Meiapkpiik, p. C. 
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his classification of pbnosopbical sciences he repeatedly and 
in the clearest terms characterizes the ** prima philosophia ** 
as the highest and most valuable division of philosophy.^ 
How far he was from regarding it as a mere science of the 
forms of cognition, is sufficiently evident from the circum- 
stance, that in giving it the precedence over all other sciences^ 
he further describes it as the fnrianf/iii Oeokoyucii, iJuological 
science} In pursuance of his preconceived conception of 
metaphysics, Ititschl censures Aristotle for including therein 
a doctrine of God.' He counts it therefore a fault of his 
not to have excluded from theology, as he understood it, the 
doctrine of God, — with which impossible demand he plainly 
demonstrates the futility of his own judgment of Aristotle's 
philosophy. 

Ritschl, moreover, himself allows diat the forms of cognition 
are not the sole subject of Aristotle's ''philosophia prima,** when 
he remarks that " this discipline is devoted to the investiga* 
tion of the general grounds of all being." But he forthwith 
quits this position, and, as it were with a leap, converts the 
"general grounds of all being or existence** into formal 
conditions of cognition, which take tlieir rise in the human 
mind itselL^ 

Aristotle's ''metaphysics'* has served as a " lesson*book for 
all ages," and has proved itself for centuries^ yea, fof millennia, 
a whetstone of tho human understanding. Ritschl's treat* 
ment of this work furnishes a characteristio example of the 
subjective bias of his thinking in generaL One is tempted 
to refer, by way of comparison, to the use be has made of 
Luther,' to the interpretations he gives of Biblical passages, 
and altogether to the way in which be appeals to the autho^ 
rity of Scripture in favour of his opiniona But the institu- 

1 See Kote 60 in Appendix. 

• AridUdu Mttaphyka, lib. ir. 18^ cap. L 1024, a. 19 ; liK si. cap. viL 
1064, ^S. 

• 7%eoto9ieiM<IJiretolAyfft,p.7fl: « /ImI. p. «. 

• See NoU 61 in Appendix, 
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tion of such comparisons would draw us aside from the line 
of inquiry which we have prescribed for ourselves in the 
present work. 

We are concerned for the moment^ not with Sitschl's use 
of Luther, nor with his relation to the Bible, but with his 
conception of metaphysics ; and we have now reached a point 
from which we can take a survey of his attitude towards 
metaphysics in general . 

§ 61. EUschTs aiiUude towards mctaphy$ic$. 

Metaphysical knowledge, as hitherto understood, has been 
held to be the knowledge of transcendent realities. Such 
knowledge Bitschl expels from theology on the pretence of 
its being an unjustifiable intrusion of metaphysics. A con- 
sistent application of his conception of metaphysics would 
rather require him to teach that what is commonly under- 
stood by that term has nowhere a better claim to recognition 
than it has in theology. He excludes all such knowledge 
from theology; but he does not proceed consistently. To 
be consistent, he ought to deny to religion all relation to 
transcendent realities; in that way he would rob theology 
of its object, and the necessity would arise of substituting 
for the traditional objects a psychological description of 
certain phenomena of consciousness. On the other hand, 
he may with good right repel the accusation that his purpose 
is to banish metaphysics altogether from theology. In fact, 
he builds his entire system on a foundation of metaphysics ; 
but it is metaphysics as interpreted by himself, that is to say, 
an aggregate of certain epistemological principles. In the 
very act^ however, of laying such a foundation, he implicitly 
banishes objective truth from every department of theological 
and religious knowledge. On the one hand, therefore, he 
expels from theology a metaphysic without which it cannot 
exist; on the other hand, he mixes, with theology a false 
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metaphysic; and alike by hU false negation and hia false 

position, he conducts theology into a path which, if followed 

out» necessarily leads to its ntter dissolution. In fact^ on 

either side his attitude towards ^ metaphysics in theology " 

must be pronounced a mistake. What he teaches and what j I 

he omits to teach, what he affirms and what he denies, is 11 

equally fatal to theology. 

But a still further inconsequence is involved in this con- 
ception of metaphysics on behalf of which he falsely appeals I 

to Aristotle. If its subject-matter be exclusively the formal | 

conditions of cognition, the doctrine of God is ijmo facto 
excluded, not only from metaphysics, but also from philosophy 
altogether. In that case, " theoretical or philosophical know- 
ledge** is knowledge of the world — nothing else. But on 
Bitschl's own showing, it is impossible for mere world- I ' 

knowledge either to discover a supreme law of existence, or 
to construct a view of the world as a whole: and his assertion. ^ ' 

that when philosophy professes to present snch a view of the ^ ! 

world as a whole it does so under impulses drawn from i \ 

religion, only amounts to a positive supplement of the negative ! 

statement just adduced.^ , ; f 

At the same time, an empirical conception of philosophy is 
adopted, which even our examination of the system of Lotze 
showed to be thoroughly untenable. It is a necessity lying 
in the very nature of philosophical knowledge, that it should 
rise from the individual and conditioned to the unconditioned. 
This has always been the real import and purpose of philo- 
sophical inquiries. By taking up the position above described, 
therefore, Bitschl has set himself in antagonism to the history 
of philosophy during more than two thousand years. From 
Plato and Aristotle down to Kant the knowledge of God and 
of His relation to the world in its entirety, has always been 
regarded as a necessary aim of philosophy; and scarcely were 
Kant*8 eyes closed before the great objects which he imagined ! 

s Bedttftrilgu^ mid VerMnwg, toL iU. ^ 194. , ' ^ 
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himself to have for ever excluded from its domain again 
became matter of absorbing interest ; nay, even Kant himself 
maintains that the idea of God is a necessary idea of the 
theoretical reason, though he also teaches that its objective 
reality cannot be demonstrated. He granted that human 
reason shows a natural inclination to transcend the boundary 
line of experience, and that transcendental ideas are as natural 
to it as the categories are to the understanding.^ The opinion, 
. therefore, that a notion of God and the idea of the world as 
one great whole are foreign to the theoretical reason, and 
embody solely an acquisition of religious knowledge, should 
be repudiated even on Kantian principles, and be treated as 
a piece of hyper-Kantian exaggeration. Even in Lotze's 
hands, who as to epistemological principles follows in Kant's 
footsteps, theoretical philosophy arrives at an ultimate prin- 
ciple, a one ground of the world, and, to that extent^ at an 
all-embracing view of the world as a whole. And among 
theologians who may be regarded as dominated by Neo- 
Kantian principles, lipsius has distinctly affirmed that theo- 
retical world-knowledge has an interest of its own in attaining 
to an ultimate and unconditioned principle, and that the effort 
of the human mind to bring its knowledge to completion or 
consummation is not dictated exclusively by practical con- 
siderations' 

For the sake of upholding his definition of the relation 
between theoretical and religious knowledge, Bitschl was 
compelled to narrow the domain of the former by excluding 
from it knowledge that necessarily belongs to it^ and assigning 
it to Uie latter domain. Theoretical knowledge he therefore 
treats as exclusively concerned with the world; nay more, 
it is concerned solely with the individual factors which 
constitute the world, not with the world as a whole, as a 

I j i] I > Kritih der reintn Vemu^/U Anhang tur transcendtniaien DimUkHk^ p 

Jl ', ; 670, 

i I 1 1 > Li|»iiii, PkUo^pkU und Mighih p. 109 1 
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unity. Whilst the sphere of theoretics! knowledge is thus 
narrowed, that of religious knowledge is not really widened, 
but the distinction between the two, and their antagonism to 
each other, are made all Uie more marked and definite. Nor 
does the antagonism consist solely in the fact that certain 
objects which were once supposed to be embraced in the 
theoretical domain are now relegated exclusively to that of 
religion ; no, the diCTerence is qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative. The kind of knowledge attained in the one domain 
is different from that acquired in the other; the ways of 
knowing differ. Theoretical knowledge is a knowledge of 
the laws of nature and man derived from observation and 
experience; religious knowledge, on the contrary, consists 
solely of ''value-judgments" {WeHhuriheiU\ that is» state- 
ments or judgments as to the value of particular objects for 
our moral consciousness. 

One can easily see how plausible a distinction and separa- 
tion like this may be made to appear. It seems to promise 
great advantages. Above all, religions certitude seems thus 
to be made entirely independent of the objections of science, 
and conflicts between the two domains to be rendered once 
for all impossible. Thus regarded, religious truth neither 
needs nor, in fact, tolerates justification before the forum of 
theoretical knowledge. Apologetics may in this sense be 
simply set aside as a useless expenditure of trouble. 

We have found, however, that to make the moral con- 
sciousness the basis of religion, as Bitschl attempts to do, 
so far from rendering the position of the latter impregnable, 
really leads to its overthrow. Even the distmction drawn 
between theoretical and religious knowledge, according to 
which the latter not only does not include anything theo- 
retical, but is even a different and opposed mode of activity- 
even this distinction is untenable. What it signifies^ what 
is its value, has been made sufficiently clear in the course of 
our criticism on the Kantian philosophy. That philosophy 
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may be regarded as the genuine and comprehensive, the 
abidinglj valid, yea, one may well say, the monumental 
outcome and expression of this separation of religious from 
theoretical truth. By its means the scientific inteUigence of 
modem times has once for all put this separation to the test, 
sounded its meaning, ascertained what it secures for us. The 
logical issue, as we found, is to abolish the objective truth of 
religious knowledge, and to convert it into mere subjective 
representations or fancies. This issue found historical em* 
bodiment in the Neo-Kantism of Lange and Yaihinger, who 
relegated religious truth to the sphere of poetry, of the free 
creative imagination. At the heart of the antagonism posited 
by Kant between theoretical and religious truth there lies a 
contradiction which presses imperatively for a solution. 

BitschVs theology treads again the same path ; and, like 
his predecessors, he is inevitably landed in the same con- 
clusion.^ In one respect, however, Ritschl differs from Kant 
To the more general contradictions which are involved in 
the position as laid down by Kant, he adds a new one of his 
own ; for he tries to bridge over the gulf by a method which 
brings him into fresh conflict with the principles from which 
he started. What he regards as his bridge is this, ''that 
theoretical knowledge recognises and accepts the realitj of 
the life of the spirit as a datum alongside of that of nature;** 
and that^ granted the reality of the spiritual life, we have a 
right to infer, not merely the existence of God in general, but 
also the truth of the Christian idea of God ; which inference 
is also valid for theoretical thonght* 

After having demonstrated, as he thought^ the invalidity of 
the theoretical ailments for the existence of God, Kant 
brought forward a moral proot This moral proof neither had 
nor was supposed to have theoretical validity ; but all that 
he accomplishes is to show Uiat the assumption of the exist- 

> See Koto 62 in Appendix. 
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ence of God ia necessaij for subjective-practical purposes. 
On this view of the matter, the idea of God is simplj an 
afTair of practical faitK Bat as to ** proving the realitj ct 
God in distinction from establishing the necessity of thinking 
Him in order to the explanation of certain relations of man 
to the world; as to demonstrating His actuality, in other 
words» as an object of theoretical thonght^* — Kant neither 
succeeded in doing it^ nor, indeed, aimed at doing it^ Bitschl, 
however, needs an argument that is theorttieaUjf valid; for 
what is to become of theology, of the dcienee of God and 
Christianity, in other words, of the iheorjf of Christianity, if 
religious convictions lie altogether outside the domain of 
theoretical thought T Such a thing must in the nature of the 
case be impossible. What steps does he take, then, to secure 
the required proof! 

We have here reached the point at which, if anywhere, the 
comer-stone of Bitschl's entire theology, so far as it professes 
to be a theory of religious convictions, must be discovered. 
How far is a scientific knowledge of the Christian religiou 
possible t In raising this question, Bitschl's natural course 
is again to connect the two domains which he had otherwise 
separated. Has he succeeded in doing so? If not^ the 
separation on which he insisted involves the impossibility, of 
theology. Kant refused to concede to the will anjr reality in 
the view of theoretical knowledge. Ritschl, on the contrary, 
tells us that, ''alongside of the reality of nature, theoretical 
thought is bound also to recognise the reality of the spiritual 
lire — ^to accept it as a datum ; and to acknowledge that the 
laws peculiar to the one domain are as obligatory as the laws 
peculiar to the other domain." * In other words, it is the 
duty of theoretical thought to treat the spiritual life as an 
actuality. If only it were as easy to do so as Ritschl seems 
to imagine! The comer -stone of the Kantian CrUiju€ of 
Reason is, that mind itself, the soul itself, is a mere pheno> 

« Bechf/eriiffung wd VtrMnung. toL UL fi. 206 t • IHd. p. 107. 
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menoxL This beiug so, we know ourselves, not as we are in 
ourselves, but merely as we appear to ourselves.^ 

Any one who, like Kant, restricts human knowledge to the 
phenomenal, must inevitably relegate mind or spirit^ so far as 
it claims to be an object of knowledge, to the same domain. 
The phenomena], not only according to Kant, but also accord- 
ing to Bitschl, is purely subjective — ^that which exists solely 
in human representation, which has no objective reality. 
1/ Add to this, that Eitschl pronounces things-in-themselves 

pure abstractions. So far, therefore, as we are concerned 
with mind or spirit as a thing-in-itself in contrast to pheno- 
menon, it must also be regarded as a mere idea or representa- 
' tion. Nay more, he further tells us that the thing-in-itself, 

so far as it is conceived as the meeting-point or union of a 
particular sum of phenomena, is noUiing but a product of our 
mind : it is we who combine the phenomena, and thus create 
unity. Consequently mind also, as being the point of unity of 
phenomena of the mental life, is a merely represented unity.' 

This being so, agreeably to the conditions laid down by 
Bitschl, theoretical thought not only cannot establish the 
objective reality of mind, but must actually deny it 

§ 62. Tht argument for the eacistence of God, laaed on tJie 
reality of mind for theoretical thought, thus rendered 
invalid. 

As this argument was based on the assumption that the 
spiritual life is real for theoretical thought, it is clearly 
undermined and overthrown. But even if the assumption 
in question were admitted, the argument based on it would 
be invalid. 

It is, in Bitschl's view, a universal law that ''the life of 

> Alb. Luige, 0€$ckkht€ de$ IfaUrialUmua, AnfL 8, Buck IL p. 60. Ct 
first section, part second, chap. iL of this work. 
* Compart p. 237 of tbo present work. 
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spirit shoald be the end or goal, and natoie the means to 
that end." Now» either ^the estimate formed of itself by 
mind and its corresponding behaviour as entitled to hold mle 
over nature ** is a baseless f ancj, ^ or when mind thus acts it 
is proceeding in harmony with the truth and in conformity 
with the supreme law — a law which holds good also for 
nature. In the latter case, its ultimate root* must lie in a 
divine will which constituted and overrules the world in the 
interest of the life of spirit as its final end." ThiB» we are 
told, is a ''logical inference from data of the mental life of 
man that cannot be ignored,** — " data which lie quite apart 
from any religious view of the world, and the explanation of 
which is either impossible, or must be sought in the sdentifio 
hypothesis of the idea of God."^ 

The inconclusiveness of this reasoning becomes obvious at 
a glance. When it is pronounced a moral postulate that 
nature should hold the position of means» spirit that of end, 
it is not meant that the relation of mind to nature thus 
demanded, and which is involved in the estimate which mind 
forms of itself, is an actual reality which theoretical thought \ 

is bound to accept as a datum. On the contraiy, it is merely 
a value-judgment pronounced by mind on itselt The xdatioii ( 

in question is not a given actuality, nor can it be treated as 
such by theoretical thought ; consequently no vali^ theoreticai 
inference can be drawn from it Yet^ on a relation that is 
theoretically insecure, Kitschl grounds a "scientifio hypo- 
thesis,** namely, ** the hypothesis of the idea of God.** Thia 
hypothesis, therefore, hangs in the air. If, however, it be 
necessary to assume that nature exists and is constituted 
with a view to spirit as its final goal, this might be accounted 
for on the principle of pantheistic determinism; but there 
would then be no need whatever of transcending the idea 
of an immanent ground of the world. But why should any 
explanation at all be sought t Even it it were a demonstrable 

> Beektftrtigung und VerMnMmg^ toL lii. p. SOS t 
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fact that spirit is the final canse or ultimate reason of matter, 
what is there to necessitate our going on to ask for an ex- 
planation ? ** The business of metaphysics is to investigate 
the inner order of given data, not to derive or deduce them 
from something that is not given;" — ^this is what RitschI, 
in agreement with Lotze, lays down.^ It is clear, therefore, 
that a theoretical proof of the reality of the idea of God, if 
such proof means the deduction of a given actuality from 
what is not a given actuality, is discredited d priori; and 
that^ according to Ritschl's own declaration, it can only be 
regarded as ** false metaphysics." 

Besides, he had himself further explained the sense in which 
he understands the proof of the reality of the idea of God as 
advanced by him. All that it accomplishes is to ** show that 
if theoretical thought is ever to solve the problem of the 
world as a whole, it will have to fall back on the Christian 
view of God, of the world, and of human destiny.** This 
case ^ contains within itself a recognition of the reality of God 
as theoretical knowledge; whereas the converse case of a 
rejection of this divine ground of the world-order involves 
a renunciation of any completed theoretical knowledge of 
the world as a whole."* ' 

Yet Bitschl has devoted a special section of his chief work 
to the question of the relation between religious and theo- 
retical knowledge, and has taught that if theoretical thought 
aim at reaching a definite conclusion, and at the construction 
of a self-consistent view of the world as a whole, it owes the 
impulse not to its own nature, but to religion ; and that as 
soon as it sets about an undertaking of the kind, it forsakes 
the method proper to it, namely, that of observation and of the 
combining of the results of observation by recognised laws.' 
So that what in the one connection is declared to be a 
necessity of theoretical knowledge, in the other connection 

* TVofo^ wad Ifiiaphfmk, p. S7. 

• JStckfftrtigHMg und VmCknung, vol. ilL p. 210. ' Ibid. | 2S, p. IM t 
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is denounced as en abemtion on the peit of tlieotetical 
knowledge, end a oonfosion of it with leligioua knowledga 
At one time the daim advanced by philoeophy to produce 
a 8elf-coneiBtent view of the world as a whole is characteriMd 
as a trespass on foreign territory — a trespass, too^ which 
necessarily issues in a collision between philosophy and 
religion; at another, on the contrary, we are assured that 
the claim of theoretical knowledge to ^ solve the problem 
of the world '* and to "comprehend the world in its totality" 
is both justifiable and necessary, is grounded in the very 
nature of theoretical thought In fact, a theoretical argu- 
ment for the reality of the idea of Ood is derived from this 
necessary daim of theoretical reason by the following pro- 
cess : — inasmuch as theoretical thought is bound to under- 
take the solution of the problem of the world, and inasmuch, 
further, as this task can only be aceomplished if the reality 
of the idea of God be assumed : it is Uierefore a necessity 
for theoretical thought to recognise the existence of God. 
Tliis inference rests, moreover, on tL petitio principii ; for the 
minor premise implicitly affirms wliat prcrfesses to be deduced 
from it When criticizing the traditional proofs of the exist- 
ence of God, Bitschl maintains that they take for gmnted 
surreptitiously what they profess to prove. It is not our 
business here to examine how far his contention is correct; 
but it is obvious enough that the aigument which he sets 
over against those traditional ones is chargeable with the 
very same defect ^ . 

No; the argument is null and void. Nay more, when^ 
in the course of his reasoning, he unites into a single domain 
the two departments of theoretical and religious knowledge 
which he had previously rigidly separated from each other^ 
— even blaming Kant for opposing the practical to the theo* 
retical reason, whereas in reality ''the practical reason is a 
braudi of theoretical knowledge,"*' — ^he plainly contradicts 
^ Beehtftrtigimg und Vindhmwip, toL UL p. 207. 

\ 
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and condemns the very sejunction of religioua from theoretical 
knowledge which he himself had proclaimed. "^ Beligion and 
theoretical knowledge are opposed activities of mind," — this 
is what he says in the first edition of his chief work.^ These 
exact words have disappeared from the second edition ; hut 
the thing has remained. The specific characteristic of 
religious knowledge as compared with theoretical knowledge, 
he tells us there, is that it consists in value-judgments. To 
do away with this difference between the two forms of know- 
ledge, would he to change the entire character and structure 
of Bitschl's theology. Suppose it abolished ; what would be 
the meaning of the assertion, for example, that the predicate 
deiiy applied to Christ is simply and solely a value-judgment, 
and not a point of theoretical knowledge ?' But if the ** prac- 
tical reason is a branch of theoretical, knowledge,'* religious 
cognitions are theoretical truths, and the aforementioned 
predicate ''deity," for example, contains a theoretical and 
metaphysical cognition, — it is not merely a value-judgment. 
If this is not so, what is the point of difference between 
liitschl and his opponents? For what cause has he taken 
up arms? Wherein consists the specific character of his 
theology 7 To us it seems to stand or fall with the separa- 
tion of religious from mundane knowledge, with the antithesis 
between the practical and the theoretical reason. 

He himself, however, cannot help toning down the anta- 
gonism and blurring the distinction between the twa For 
unless he had combined them into some sort of a unity, 
theology as a science would have been an impossibility. As 
a matter of fact, in the first edition of his chief work he 
openly confessed thia To give up the hope of converting 
" the religious view of the world into systematic theoretical 
knowledge, would not, it is true, affect its practical validity 
for the mind ; but it would render the scientific knowledge 

* Rtcktfertigwug wnd VtrMnung, toI. iiL p. 170, lit ed. 

* A fttHer explanation of thia will be found in i 64, ^ S70 1 
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of religion — that is, theology — impossible.** ^ Of coarse I If 
the two domains are separate one from the other, there can 
be no theory of religion, no science of Christianity. 

§ 63. Afi€T disjoining religion and science he again endeavours 
to connect them, and thus contradicts himself* 

He is therefore bound to connect tlie two again ; but in 
doing so he contradicts himsi^lf. At the outset he drew a 
more radical and marked distinction between the two domains 
than even Kant ; for he condemned all efforts on the part of 
the theoretical reason to aim at a final conclusion and a self- 
consistent view of the world as a whole ; and wherever an 
inclination in this direction had manifested itself, referred it 
back to a religious root Afterwards, on the contrary, be 
blames Kant for setting up any antithesis at all between 
the practical and theoretical reason, and for not rather 
treating the former as a branch of the latter. As regards, 
therefore, the relation between religious knowledge and the 
knowledge of the world or scientific knowledge, Ritschl is as 
far from laying down a self-consistent prindple, as he was in 
regard to epistemolpgical questionSi It is certainly a material 
deviation from Kant to say, on the one hand, that though We 
can know only phenomena, and that phenomena are mere 
subjective representations, yet that they must also be some- 
thing besides subjective representations; and further, that 
religious knowledge consists solely of value-judgments, and 
contains no theoretical or objective truth, yet that it must 
also contain theoretical elements. This, however, is not 
Kantism improved, but Kantism confused — a Kantism 
which neither leaves the principles on which it is based 
untouched, nor reasons them out to their full consequences, but 
prefers rather to modify and distort them, in the hope of thus 
arriving at what wears the appearance of an acceptable result 

1 Rttktftriigung ynd Venifhnung, rol UL ^ ISl. lit •! 
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The result in questioD, however, will not bear examination. 
What was proposed was to bridge over the gulf between theo- 
retical and religious thought bj demanding that the former 
shall recognise the religious life as a given reality. On this 
recognition was then based an argument for the reality of the 
idea of God, claiming to be theoretically valid. We have 
convinced ourselves that this attempt is a failure. Tet this 
very bridge is the conditio siiu qud nan of Sitscld's theo- 
logical system^ the assumption on whose validity depends 
the very existence of theology as a science of the Christian 
view of the world. With the collapse of the bridge, the 
whole of Uie theology reared on it vanishes in a bottomless 
abyss. 

The gulf between theoreticar and religious knowledge 
yawns before us, therefore, as impassable as ever. When a 
II ' relation has once been posited between religion and theory 

jl so contradictory and exclusive as that which Bitschl posits, 

it is useless to attempt to connect the one with the other. 
Continuity is only possible between two domains if they have 
something in common. But so far as they have anything in 
common, so far would they be rooted in homogeneous, not 
heterogeneous mental activities; and in that case the sup- 
posed antagonism would have again disappeared. But if we 
persist in maintaining the abstract separation postulated by 
Sitschl, there is nothing for it but to deny that religious 
faith involves theoretical or objective knowledge. In doing 
so, however, we overlook the significance of one of the 
essential elements of religious faith. Hegel, indeed, has 
taken a wrong view of the relation between religion 
and philosophy — that is unquestionable; his view resolves 
religion into philosophy. But he was right when, in 
opposition to the one-sided emphasis laid on the moral by 
Kant^ he endeavoured to establish a positive relation to 
the theoretical element in religion. Christian faith involves 
a theoretical element, notitia : without that, in fact, it would 
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not actually exist It rests on, or contains within itself, the 
conviction that its object exists reallj, objectively. This con- 
viction most not be identified with Christian faith itself — ^by 
no means ; the latter consists rather in trustful self-surrender 
to that which is the object of faitK ** Non Deum credere, 
religio est (Jas. il 19), sed in Deum credere.*' But there can 
be no faith in God without a groundwork of knowledge of 
God; and were the certain assurance of the objective reality 
of that to which faith is directed to vanish, faith itself would 
vanish with it As a mere subjective state of the soul with- 
out relation to anything objective, it would be mere illusion ; 
and as soon as it was seen to be illusion, it would, of course, 
cease even to illude. To oppose religion to theoretical know- 
ledge, in other words, to the knowledge of objective realities, 
leads accordingly to the destruction of religious faith, by 
robbing it of the objective truth which is its very life. This 
separation is now-a-days described as taking an dhical view of 
rdigion, and as the deliverance of religion from eoemdogy. 
But it is easy to see what this amounts to, — it is the 
deliverance of religion from that which has objective exist- 
ence, in other words, the transmutation of reVgious truth into 
mere subjective truth, — a transmutation .which destroys the 
very essence of religion itself. 

§ 64. RituhTe view of religiaue knowledge, and iU reeulL 

We are landed in the very same negative condusion by 
the view Bitschl takes of the nature of reUgious knowledge. 
Its distinctive characteristic he places in the fact that it con- 
sists entirely in value-judgments. *A11 forms of religions 
knowledge are direct value-judgments.'' ^ 

But how are we to understand this dictum ? If religious 

knowledge consists of value-judgments, what are we to think 

of that concerning which the judgment is pronounced that it 

> Mtektftrtiffw^ vficf Vtr^Oitnmg. vol liL pp. IM, SSf, 191. 
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bas this or that valae for the religious consciousness f Only 
two alternatives are open to ua Either the dedaration of 
the fact or performance which is judged to possess religious 
value is itself a religious judgment or it is not Ld vm tup- 
pose that ii 1$. Let it be granted that that to which a re* 
ligious value-judgment refers, itself already has and expresses 
a religious value. In that case religious knowledge consists 
solely in predicating value of value ; in other words, a value 
is expressed which was fixed and determined as such by a 
previous judgment; all that is done, therefore, is to define 
more exactly a value that already exists. If we ask, What is 
the subject to which this series of value-judgments refers? 
we get no answer ; a subject cannot be discovered. Be the 
path along which we pass from value-judgment to value- 
judgment followed out ever so far, we never arrive at any- 
' thing that does not already form part of some value-judgment 

or other, that has not therefore already a religious value. 
All that is accomplished is to formulate with ever-increasing 
' accuracy the declaration that whatever has been found to 

have religious value has religious value. A formal subject 
. to which all these value-judgments appertain as predicates 

i exists not The content of religious knowledge is accordingly 

value and nothing but value, without anything to which value 
belongs. So that the entire process or series of value- 
judgments which constitute religious knowledge hangs in 
the air. In fact, we are required to think predicates which 
I are their own subject 

i Or take the other aUemeUive. Let it be granted that that 

1 concerning which a religious value is predicated is not itself 

j already matter of religious knowledge, of a religious value- 

^ judgment; that^ in other words, it has no religious value 

In this case, religious knowledge comes into existence by, 
and consists in, affirming that something has a religious value 
, which in reality has no religious value. 

In the one case religious knowledge has no object ; in the 
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second, it it a self-contndiction. If. then, til that we can 
say aboat religions knowledge is that it o(Hisists in Tslne- 
judgments^ there is no such thing as religions knowledge 
ataU. 

But^ again, what is the exact meaning of the statement 
that religions knowledge consists solely of valae-jndgments f 
"What is the precise content of this declaration f What is 
it that is thns asserted regarding tlie nature of rdtgiaug hnow- 
ledge f If all that is meant be. that knowledge which has 
no value rebtively to salvation cannot be regarded as roligious 
knowledge at all; that accordingly many things that seem of 
importance and significance to the scholastic theologian should 
be excluded from theology as religiously considered worthless * 
and that the systematic presentation of the Christian faith 
ought to be both negatively and positively controlled and 
determined by the point of view in question, — were this all, 
it is not likely that the representatives of the churchly 
theology would ever have raised an objection. It is necessaiy, 
however, to add that if the canon thus set up were to be 
applied in a one-sided manner, it might lead to the elimination 
of elements which theology can ill afford to lose. But this 
is not the point at issue between Ritschl and his opponents. 
Systematic theology has for its content that which is of value 
and significance for human salvation ;— so Bitschl tells us, and / 
appeals to Luther for support; herein, too, he is right* So ^ 
far we have no objection to raise. But what he teaches oon- 
ceming the nature of religious knowledge goes much farther 
than that It touches the most vital interests of theology 
and even of Christian faith. Let us adduce an illustration. 

In predicating deity of Christ we are, according to ItitschI, 
pronouncing a value-judgment What does this mean f Is 
Christ in Himself objectively considered, God f No, replies 
Bitschl ; the predicate deity merely expresses the value which 
Christ's human, historical work has for the mind or conscious- 
ness of the believer. Did He, then, show Hin^self to be God, 
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manifest Himself as God in and by means of this human 
work of His ? Were that the case. He must needs have been 
God already; which, according to Ritschl, mast be denied. 
Did He then gain divine dignity for Himself by the work 
He accomplished as a man } Has He, in consequence thereof, 
been exalted to the possession of a nature equal to that of 
God ? Again we reply, Ko ; for, as we saw above, Ritschl 
denies not only the pre-temporal divinity of Christ, but also 
a post-temporal deity, — an exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of God.^ If, then, deity is to be attributed to Christ, 
it is solely in the sense that such is the value set on Him by 
His Church. It cannot be regarded as in any sense an 
attribute objectively inhering in Christ; it denotes nothing 
that exists objectively and independently of our conscious- 
ness. The deity of Christ exists only in us ; whatever exist- 
ence it has, it owes to the religious consciousness of the 
Church, — it has no other. But what, then, is the worth of 
such a consciousness, if that to which it relates, objectively 
considered, has no existence f 

It is now possible to form a distinct idea of the nature of 
a religious value -judgment as contrasted with theoretical 
knowledge, which, according to Ritschl, relates to that which, 
as objectively given, is open to observation. The value which 
a religious judgment of this kind expresses exists solely for 
the religious mind which expresses itself therein. It implies, 
of course, that Uiere is a something real to which it relates; 
but the judgment as such affirms nothing whatever regarding 
the objective reality of this something ; it describes solely an 
effect which it has produced in the mind, a feeling which has 
been awakened by it. Indeed, one cannot imagine it anyr 
thing else it, as Ritschl tells us» the content of value-judg- 
ments in general, and therefore of reli^ous value-judgments 
in particular^ is ^feding ofjitaaurt orpain^ Feelings which 

> See cbt^ iiL ui of tbU teetioB. 

* Bechtftrtigung utid VtrMnung, toI. UL p. 190. 
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find expression in valne-judgments can, of course, belong onl/ 
to him who experiences them. Such feelings, however, must 
not be supposed to be sn adequate reflection of the reality 
whose existence we are compelled to assume in order to 
explain them. * Feelings are not homogeneous with the 
stimulus which calls them into existence.** ^ When, therefore, 
we give expression to such feelings, we affirm nothing with 
regard to the nature of the object by which they have been 
awakened. In no respect have we transcended the limits of 
our own subjectivity. To appeal to inner experience does 
not alter the state of matters ; for it is our feelings that con« 
stitute the matter or stuff of innec experience. If, then, 
religions valne-judgments are the expression of feelings of 
pleasure and pain, they are not fitted to form a basis on 
which to erect an edifice of objective doctrine. The content 
of such judgments has no existence whatever ontside our 
feelings. Beligious knowledge, therefore, so far as it takes 
the form of value-judgments, has no object whatever but the 
determinations, the feelings, the emotions of the religious 
mind. Outside and beyond our religious knowledge lies an 
inaccessible objective reality to which our religious conscious- 
ness relates, — a mystery destined to remain for ever unintelli- 
gible and uncomprehended, which can never become a datum 
either of perception or of knowledge. The qualities we try 
to predicate of it remain outside of it ; they do* not really 
belong to it; they are merely our ways of regarding it 
Beligious doctrines, Church dogmas in particular, must be 
regarded not as objective statements, but as reflexes of the 
religious consciousness ; which latter presupposes, indeed, the 
existence of an objective reality, — a reality, however, which 
remains and always will remain beyond our reach. 

In this connection we can appeal to Lotze. He was logical 
enough not to delude himself regarding the consequences tor 
religious knowledge^ if it be once conceded that it consists 

> Rtchi/trtigw^ wd VtnChnmg, iral.. JiL p^ Sl . 
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solely of value-judgments. He» too, looks upon religious 
knowledge in the same light ; especially did he thus treat 
the designation of Christ as the Son of God. In hi9 view 
there is no real reason for denying that Qoi, at single moments 
and in individual persons^ has been nearer than usual to 
humanity, and has revealed Himself to such men mors 
specifically than to others; he also considers it right to 
treat the relation in which the founder of our religion stood 
to God as thoroughly unique, not merely in degree, but in 
kind — ^in essential character. No one, however, he maintains, 
can find words adequate to express and formulate what this 
A relation waa " Inasmuch as Christ eannci be the Son of 
God in the strict tLnd proper sense of the term — as must be 
allowed ; and as no authentic interpietation can be given of 
the true meaning of this figurative expression, the proposi- 
tion is not one that is fit for use in the formation of a thiO" 
retical dogma. Whoso then affirms it, simply expresses his 
conviction of the unique value Christ is to him, the unique 
value Christ's relation to God has for humanity, without being 
able to define either." ^ ''He who naively allows the teach- 
^ ings and life — the lived life, not merely the story thereof — . 
of Christ to exert their natural influence on his soul, without 
attempting to analyse the impression, will arrive at the con- 
viction that he is in the presence of a work of infinite and 
unique value for. the redemption of humanity. But attempts 
to form a theory of the content and value of this work, to 
w put them on a sdentifio basis, are without exception destined 
Y""^ f to failursL*** According to lotze, therefore, a religious value- 
, I judgment tells us nothing about the objective nature of the 
I thing to which it relates. That is and remains a mystery. 
One may fed it or have dim inklings of it; one may try to 
set it forth in images or figures ; but to find an expression 
which shall be adequate and theoretically valid is impossible. 
Hence his demand for the ''recognition of divine mysteries;'' 
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while he at the same time ineiste that ''indiyidiial hdieveit 
shall be left to pat their own inteipietation on the myateneaT/ 
" Chnidi dogmaa, taken as they stand, are not at all lit to be 
the constitnents of a confesnon or non-confession. Before 
they can be thns nsed, the actual meaning lying behind or 
wrapped up in their imperfect figurative and symbolical 
language would in each case need to be ascertained. No 
such interpretation, however, can be objectively given. Each 
individual man is compelled to arrive at it I7* hia own /^ 
effort"* ^ 

Bitschl*s principles lead to the same condusioiia. If \ 
religious knowledge consists of value -judgments, it lacks/ 
objectivily; it is unfits therefore, to become the content of\ ~ 
objective dogmas; it can daim no significance beyond that/ 
of dkjtgurative esqpnmimfor ths unhunoabk and unutUraUe. « 

Just at this point Bitschl's theology dasps hands, so to 
speak, with ideas whidi are at the present moment widdy 
current in drdes that can by no means be characterised as 
irreligious. Many of our contemporaries who wish to be 
religious in their own individual way, nevertheless regard 
all statementa of a positive kind on religious matters with 
scepticism. The spedfie substance of the Christian rdigion 
in particular seems to them a mystery, to which their soul 
maintains a guarded attitude, is recognised as such with a 
sort of holy awe; but they treat dogmas i^d thed<>gical 
investigations as all but impotent attempts to conceive what 
is inconcdvable and name what is unnauieable. Nor ought 
one to be surprised at the frequency with whidi religious 
minds fall into a mood of this kind. What is it after all but 
the natural result^ the predpitate^ so to speak, of a long 
continued negative occupation with the teaching of Scrip- 
ture and the Church f It has been so long critically pulled 
to pieces and reconstructed, that one has at last to confess 

a 
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inability to say what its true' and proper sabstance is: 
in fact, one would be as puzzled to define it as to determine 
the nature of the Kantian ^ thing-io-itselC'' 

That such views and such a state of mind cannot promote 
the cause of religion, must be dear enough. How can that 
as to whose real nature we are completely ignorant per- 
manently maintain its sway over the heart, still less control 
volition ? Nay more, how can we keep hold of our convic- 
tion that it exists at all 7 It might indeed for a time dimly 
assert its reality in the inklings and feelings of the soul; 
but thus isolated from the rest of the being and life of 
humanity, and exercising no influence thereon, it would ere 
long be driven even from this twilight region. For whatever 
ceases to stand in any relation to knowledge, will speedily 
pass beyond the possibility of being felt^ 

The separation of religious truth from science is proclaimed 
in the name of religion, with the idea of rendering it a service, 
and of securing its essence against the assaults of the mere 
understanding. The result of such a policy is to exhibit re- 
ligion as closely allied to an obscurantism which dreads the 
light, and thus its would-be advocates join hands with the 
most dangerous form of illuminism — an illuminism the 
necessary goal of which is to separate man from God, and 
which declares war, not only against all higher knowledge, 
but also against every form of vital religiosity. The outcome 
is a species of religion which, instead of knitting closer the 
bond between man and God, loosens it ; in a word, a religion 
which is the caricature of religion. 

To continue the work of theological science under con- 
ditions like these would clearly be impossible. If the 
object of the Christian faith is an absolutely unknowable 
mystery, theology is an essential absurdity. 
> See Note SS in Appendix. 
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§ 65. Herrmann'i idea of a twofold rtalUy wntenaUflL 

Professor Herrmann has endeavoured to secure the positioii 
of the objects of the Christian faith by the hypothesis of a 
twofold reality ; but such a hypothesis is completely unten- 
able. What he does is to assign the religions view of the 
world to the domain of man's personal life, which, as he tells 
us, " though shut out from the conceptions of pure scientific 
knowledge, has at its disposal ideas or representations 
peculiar to itself, for the expression of its own reality."^ 
We, however, have seen that it religious knowledge consists 
solely of value-judgments, as Herrmann also takes for granted, 
it has no reality at all for its object. Still further, the idea 
advanced of two kinds of reality is a self-contradictory one. 
What can that be which is at one and the same time real, 
and yet opposed to that which is really existent f The real 
has only one kind of antithesis, namely, the not-real To 
separate religious knowledge from the knowledge of the real 
and existent, is to deny the reality of the objects of religious 
knowledge.' 

If religious knowledge consists of value-judgments^ it can« 
not have objective reality for its content It does indeed 
presuppose objective reality of some kind or other; but what- 
ever it is, it can never be known ; it remains an unknown X, 
the unknown thvig-in-iUel/ of rdigioui truHL - 

But we cannot even halt here. lUtschl pronounced the 
thing-in-itself a mere abstraction, and therefore denied its 
real existence. We have no right, therefore, to ascribe real 
existence to the unknown mystexy which remains after the 
complete dissolution of the objective truth of religious know- 
ledge has been efiPected. This very mystery has no existence 
outside the religious consciousness: — it, too, must be pro- 

1 W. Herrmanii, Die Bdigion im VerkdUnia turn WdUrhamm wU tmr 
SUUidMi, p. 100. 
• See Note 04 in Appcaaii. 
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noonced a mere relation of the religious conscioosness to 
itselC 

The final step necessitated by the separation of religious 
from theoretical or scientific knowledge is thus taken. 
Separate the former from the latter, and it issues, not in 
dim inklings of the incomprehensible, but in the conviction 
that religion is as such and essentially void of object^ and 
that no line of demarcation can be drawn between religion 
and religious delusion. To understand religion is then to see 
that all religion is illusion; and the only religious progress 
possible would be to purge the human mind entirely of 
religion. 

The separation of religious, from theoretical knowledge 
lands ns accordingly in the same conclusion as that in 
which the limitation of knowledge to the phenomenal 
landed us, namely, reUffiaus nihilism, Eitschl's theory of 
cognition involves in the last resort the resolution of the 
objects of knowledge into unreal seeming. This same theory, 
with the two methodological principles deduced from it, 
namely, the limitation of knowledge to phenomena, and the 
separation of religions from theoretical knowledge, applied 
to theology leads logically to the dissolution of theology 
and religion alike into illusion and phantasmagoria. 

An answer has thus been given to the question previously 
raised, whether the mode in which Bitschrs theory of cogni- 
tion admits of Christianity becoming matter of knowledge, 
can be harmonized with the essence of Christianity. 

The result to which our criticism of Ritschl*s theology 
leads ns, therefore, is purely negative We have been told 
indeed that one of its services has been to break the yoke 
which hitherto bound philosophy and theology together, to 
free theology from the chains which its union with philosophy 
had cast around it, and to bid it go forth free and independent 
The effect of this deliverance, however, is to make theology 
more dependent than ever on philosophical assumptions ; nay 
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more, on assumptioiit which, were they valid, would involve 
the abolition alike of theology and religion. What pretends 
to be a separation, proves to be a deatliljr embrace. 

With regard to the substance of this theology ve are no 
longer left in doubt Wliilst assuring us that he is merely 
bringing a different method of cognition into application, 
Ritschl reduces the Christian religion to a few fundamental 
truths, between which and the general religious principles 
which constituted the substance of rationalism there is little 
difference. He makes many attempts to transcend rationalism, 
but they are all failures. In point of fact, his system of 
theology is an attempt to revive in new form the antiquated 
principles of rationalism, and to establish them on a new 
basis by means of a theory of cognition suggested by Kant 
and Lotze, and with the help of elements drawn from Schleier- 
macher. To this extent it is by no means a thing $u% generii, 
but^ in spite of the protests raised by liitschl's disciples, must 
be classed with other modem forms of rationalism. It is 
simply a reconstructed theology of the so-called faith of 
reason or rational faith {Vcmun/tglaube), and differs from 
other attempts of the same kind, not so much in substance 
as in form and method.^ But even this new attempt to 
bring down the Christian religion to the level of rationalism 
issues in a result the very opposite of that which is aimed at^ 
namely, in a fresh Ulf-disifUegraiion of raiunudism — one, too, 
of a far more radical character than any that had preceded it 
The epistemological principles on w^ch it rests, instead of 
providing a new foundation for the religious doctrines which 
the old rationalism had left untouched, actually undermines 
and overthrows them. The method of determining the objects 
of religious knowledge which our author applies, when l()gically 
carded out involves their dissolution and transformation into 
subjective determinations or phases of thought Were the 
principles of his system to attain to universal recognitio0| 
> 8e« Koto.Sft In AfjMBdix. 
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tbey would initiate the complete destruction of theology 
as a science no longer in possession of any subject-matter. 
That it should he lauded as a scientific performance of 
pioneering significance, and greeted as the dawn of a new 
epoch, can only be regarded as a melancholy symptom of 
decay. 

The very doctrine of the origin and essential nature of 
religion laid down by this theology betrays its fundamentally 
naturalistic character. If man arrived at the possession of 
religion in the course of natural development^ why should 
not the entire religious history of humanity, including also 
the rise of Christianity, be accounted for in the same way ? 
Supposing religion to be essentially, a product of the human 
mind, why should what is called the religion of revelation be 
deemed an exception? But if justice is not done to the 
revealed character of the Christian religion, and yet this same 
character is asserted and emphasized, such assertion and 
emphasis may easily take a predominantly negative turn ; for 
it may be interpreted as implying that religious knowledge is 
altogether restricted to the phenomenal, that beyond the 
phenomenal we can have no knowledge of God, and that an 
immediate relation to God is an impossibility. When the 
Christian religion is thus said to rest on revelation, that is 
only another way of saying that reh'gious knowledge is 
restricted to the phenomenal, with the result that its tran- 
scendent factors are partly thrust into the background, partly 
set aside altogether. How would Bitschrs theology look if 
its few leading ideas were to be first stripped of their tradi- 
tional Church garb, then developed solely from themselves, 
and finally presented in a form adequate to their true nature f 
Principles that are essentially naturalbtic have allied them- 
selves with scriptural and Church doctrines on the one hand, 
and with a Keo-Eantian theoiy of cognition on the other. 
Such are the factors out of which Bitschrs theology is con- 
stituted ; and it must accordingly be pronounced an artificial. 
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self-contradictoiy tyntheait ct h^^rpgeneons dements^ a pre- 
cipitate of totally different bteUectnal tendendes, a oom- 
mingliog of streams from disparate souroes, the anion of 
which is merely apparent and outward, not inward and 
rationaL Disparate dements are compoonded into a unitjr 
which has no objective existence — ^whidi exists soldj as a 
self-ddosion of its author and of the numerous disciples who 
have reproduced it for themsdvcs. The artificial character of 
the point of view is amply reflected in the involved styl^ in the 
frequent turnings aside from the line of thought commenced, 
and in the uncertain, hesitating mode of exposition. At the 
same time, the harsh polemical tone which would seem 
designed to silence criticism beforehand by its very violence, 
betrays a sense of insecurity with regard to the podtion 
taken up, which may well exist even along with growing 
success and manifold concurrence, and in the absence of a 
distinct consciousness thereof on the author^s part 

After all, Ritschl's thedogy is itself an attempt at the 
synthesis of elements which he dreamed of for ever separat- 
ing. By its very construction, therefore, he has directly 
raised the question \yhether the things which it is his dm 
to keep rigidly apart are not rather connected by inner 
necessity «— so coiyoined that they cannot be dissociated. 
His synthesis^ however, is one that instead of condliattng, 
intensifies the antagonism, instead of bridj^g over, widens 
the yawning gult It is very unlikdy that the exaggerated 
view taken at the present moment of the vdue of this theo- 
logy will long maintain its ground. Philosophicd inquiry, 
on the one hand, will refuse to put up with the hdf-hearted, 
confused, illogicd application of Keo-Eantian epistemologicd 
prindples ; whilst, on the other hand, any theology baaed on 
the faith of the Church will fed that the application of such 
a theory of cognition, instead of preserving the substance of 
Christianity unchanged, really involves its disintegration. 
What we have dmed to expose is the inner inoonsistendet ' 
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of Bitsdirt theological system. These inconsbtencies will 
inevitably bring about its overthrow. 

It would be wrong to underestimate the intellectual force 
which characterizes Ritschl's theological work. We, on the 
contraiy, recognise it to the full; but the path he has 
attempted to pursue is impassable. Would that he might 
see his way to renounce the false assumptions on which he 
bases his theology, and then advance to truly positive state*- 
ments which he could weld into a compact and self -consistent 
wholel* 



CHAPTER IV. 

POSmVB CONCLUSIONS. 

We have thus reached a purely negative result This na- 
tive result, however, involves an element of positive know« 
ledge; and our aim will now be to develope and expound this 
positive outcome of our critical procedure, which we shall 
do in the briefest possible tenia. 

§ 66. Idealistic speculation and empiricism lead to the sams goal 

1. Metaphysics is a term which in these days has an evil 
sound. The prevalent Zeitgeist turns away from metaphysical 
inquiries with a sort of loathing; its face is set in a totally 
different direction. The theology of the Church, too, has 
come under the influence of the general tendency. The cry 
is for the empirical, the historical, fSetcta There one feels as 
though one had solid ground beneath one's feet: metaphysical 
inquiries, on the contrary, are thrust aside as of problematical 
worth ; people shrug their shoulders sceptically at them, and 
desire that theology should keep dear of them. A purely 

^ [t^illct tliete wordi were penned Riticlil liti pueed to the sphere where he 
wm BO longer ** eee u in a 1^ darkly, bnt ieoe to ieoe.**—!!.] 
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historical fonn — thtj say — ^is alone suited to the trae genius 
of theology. 

So matteis stood. Acoordingly, the ciy is now raised, '*Ont^ 
then, with metaphysics from the sphere of theology.'' Yel 
this cry falls on very sensitive ears, and excites a certain reooiL 
Sightly enough, too ; for the pioneers of the historical move- 
ment did not exactly mean to go so far. On closer acquaint- 
ance it becomes apparent that to surrender metaphysics is to 
lose one's hold on the vexy historical posiUons which give 
value to Church theology. What is to become of theology if 
an endeavour be seriously made to expd metaphysics entirely 
from its domain!^ The conception of God will then be reduced 
to the single element^ — God is the will to produce that which 
has attained actuality in the world. The religious significance 
of Christ is limited to His historical human life. Eternal 
life, as the redemption brought by the kingdom of God, is 
identical with Christian freedom, or with the spiritual sway 
wielded in the present life over the world.' All that then 
remains to theology is an empiricism which is eager thoroughly 
to purge out every trace of the transcendent' But it ia also 
an empiricism which lets dip the religious positions which it 
meant to maintain, and transforms them into mere subjective 
conceptjona. 

The strength of Church theology in its revived form lay in 
the fact that it was built upon solid historical foundations— 
the foundations of the Cliris^ian revelation and Christian ex- 
perience. It placed itself thus in opposition to mere specula- 
tion, which had only too manifestly tended to change tlie 
specific substance of the Christian faith and evaporate it into 
ideas. In its new phase the Church theology betook itself, 
on the contrary, to the safe, solid path of facts of experiencei 
This was a great gain — a gain never again to be sacrificed. 

^ See Koto 6S fan Appendix. 

tRitBchl, Uni€rri€ktind€rckruiU€kmSdigkm,fnAtLtiS, 

* See Neto 07 ia Appendix. 
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But now it begins to be seen that experience, too^ if one- 
sidedly and exclusively pressed, leads as surely to the dis- 
solution of theology and Christianity as idealistic speculation. 
One-sided empiricism lands us in the same result as nn- 
historical idealism. Idealistic speculation and exclusive 
empiricism are but different paths to the same negative goal 

This historical experience will not be lost on the Church 
theology; and the sting inflicted on it by the demand for the 
total expulsion of metaphysics can scarcely fail to prove a 
healthy warning. 

The nature of the task now devolving on Church theology 
must also be clear enough. There can be no doubt that the 
historical tendency in recent theology has been marked by 
a certain one-sidedness ; ^ it has obvious defects. This very 
one-sidedness has become the constitutive principle of Bitschl's 
theology. His theology is the outcome of an effort to carry 
the principle to its logical issues. By giving it systematic 
and relatively self-consistent development, the true nature of 
the principle has been brought to light; — all the clearer is 
now the necessity for its rejection. 

The next business of theologians, therefore, is to overcome 
and cast aside this one-sided, inadequate moment Firm hold 
must be kept on the historical foundations on which the 
edifice of Church theology rests ; full justice must be done, 
however, on the other hand, to the metaphysical elements 
which the Christian religion as such involves, and which it 
cannot give up without committing suicida Their essential 
importance to Christian theology must be recognised, and they 
must be more amply developed, if the very historical bases 
referred to are not to be exposed to the risk of being under- 
mined and overthrown. 

Theology finds itself therefore face to face with problems 
which are no longer merely historical The Christian 
consciousness has indeed a certitude of its own* which is 
> See Note 6S In Appendix. 
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eompletdy independent of meUphysical investigation and 
philosophical knowledgei Other crasidexationi^ however, 
force themselves on notice when it becomes a question of 
the sdentific justification of simple Cihristian faith. Banke 
the historian has directed attention to the significant fact, that 
when the ancient philosophies ceased to be studied, the great 
Christian theologians, the Fathers of the Church, disappeared ; 
the extinction of Greek philosophy was followed by the stag- 
nation of original developments in Christian theology/ The 
application is obvious. The extnordinaiy diffusion of XtitscU's 
theology is one of the best indications of the nature of the 
fruit which results from the neglect of philosophical inquiiy. 
And there is reason for tearing a retrogression of scientific 
thought in relation to the fundamental principles of theology, 
which cannot but exert a detrimental influence on all its 
branchesL 

If the theology of the Church is to be in a position again 
to do full justice to the metaphysical momenta of the Chris- 
tian fiiith, the dements of a Christian gnosis which it contains, 
it must discover not merely a modus vivendi^ hut also a more 
intimate modu$ co-cperandi, with philosophical research; it 
must leave the merely historical point of view behind, and 
go on to take a historico-speculative view of Christianity. 

Bitschl*s school will turn out to have been the inauguration 
of a serious crisis in the history of theology. The rise of 
Christian theology in the early ages of the Church was due 
to the application of the scientific instruments provided by 
heathen philosophy to the subject-matter of faith. A link 
was thus foiged which has lasted down to the present day. 
Now, however, certain incongruities which mark the aUianee 
have disclosed themselves; and so far the objections raised 
to philosophy in theolqgy by the school of Bitschl are well 
founded. Their only conception of a remedy is — a radical 
break between the twa But that the removal of the diffi- 
> Leopold Yoa RuiIm, Wdtgttekkkii, UmB It. AMi^ancfl. p. 21. 
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cultj is not to be found in tbis direction we bave sbown 
well-nigb ad nauseanL Nor will relief be secured by simply 
falling back on bistorical positions, — ^no ; tbe real question is, 
Wbat positive principles of its own can Churcb theology offer 
as substitutes for tbe ideas derived from heathenism to which 
thinkers have hitherto gone for support ! Its business will 
accordingly be to institute, on the one hand, a profounder 
examination into its own contents — the contents of Scripture 
and the faith of the Church ; and, on the other, to utilize to 
the full the truth of which humanity has a natural knowledge ; 
and thus to bring to light the necessary metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of the Cliristian religion, and to present them 
in more adequate form. To the accomplishment of this task 
it is dear something more than a merely propaedeutical, or 
even merely negative occupation with philosophical inquiries 
will be necessary. 

§ 67. Theology must break wUh the Kantian qpiUemdlogy. 

2. With this is connected anotlier point If metaphysics are 
again to hold the place of honour in theology which is their 
due, the erroTB of the Kantian theory of cognition must be 
consciously and openly renounced. 

It has sometimes been maintained that the Kantian philo- 
sophy is favourable to the Christian religion, inasmuch as 
it asserts that the human mind is incapable of knowing the 
supersensuous. The unknown X of the Kantian theoiy of 
cognition, the thing-in-itself, it was thought, marks the veiy 
region in which faith can feel most truly at home. Efforts 
were made to locate tbe ** Heaven of Faith " in the gap which 
Kant was obliged to leave. We have endeavoured in the 
first section of this work to show how little ground there is 
for such a notion. If religious truth is a ^ thing-in-itself,'* 
in Kant's sense, it is and remains unknowable; and there 
is no such thing as objectively valid Christian doctrine. And 
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not only it idigioas truth nnknowaU^ bot the objects to 
which leligioas doctrine lelatet have in that case no objective 
reality; for the "thing-in-itaeU" is not the reel kernel 
wrapped np in the phen<Hnenon, as in a hnsk, — no; it is 
a mere limitative conception, maildng the bonndarj bejond 
which we cannot pass. One can therefore scared/ Usme 
David Straoss for pouring bitter scorn on attempts thns to 
combine contradictory elements.^ ** The Kantian philosophy 
mj sonl hateth," said a Wiirtembeig theologian,' whose faith 
was of a decidedly Biblical type; and in thns expressing 
himself he was certainly guided by a truer instinct than were 
those who fancied that Cliristian faith and Kantian phflo- 
sophy could be united into one harmonious whole. Our 
business, however, is not to hate the Kantian philosophy* 
The Spinozistic principle : '^ It is not men*s business to love 
or hate things^ but to understand them," may indeed be fske ; 
yet it is none the less every one's duty to be just even to 
error. The Critical Philosophy is a great and unique thing; 
and, despite its errors^ it must be allowed to have been a 
relatively necessary stage in the development of the modem 
mind, to have constituted a decisive crisis in the history of 
thought ; and, as such, it undoubtedly possesses a high positive 
significance. 

But it is not the relative truth of the Critical PhilosojAy 
that we have once more to acknowledge and exhibit; we are 
concerned now with its errors^— errors from which theoh^ 
ought to hold jtself alopL Kani^s abstract separation of the 
thing-in-itself from the thing as it is for us or from pheno-. 
menon, must not be introduced into theology. What the 
results would be we have already seen. Not even to the 
relation between God's revelation of Himself and what God 



> D. Fr. Strtnai, Ein KaekwoH aJU Vorwcri tm den ntuen Ay^faqtM mdmr 
Schr\/U Der alU und dtr neut Olaube^ 187S, pi 21. 

* See Ebmeon*! Karl Fr, ffartmann, tin ChanditrbUd ans der OttekicHf 
de$ chriMchen Lthtns in SaddevUekland, Tubingen 1861, p. 160. 
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is in and by Himself should the distinction be applied. An 
example will dearly show the danger it involves. God is 
triune; this signifies, we are told» that God has revealed 
Himself in three persons. Undoubtedly 1 Utterance is thus 
given to an historical fact But the meaning of the doctrine 
of the Trinity goes beyond that Or when we call God the 
Triune, do we merely mean that He has revealed Himself in 
three persons ! Is that actually the full sense 7 Were it so, 
that which is designated the divine Trinity would belong 
exclusively to history. The concession, indeed, is made that 
the historical self-distinction in which God manifests Himself 
points back to a distinction in God Himself; but the real 
nature of this inner divine relation did not come out in the 
liistorical revelation — it remains an unknown X. Now this 
is just the Kantian distinction between thing-in-itself and 
phenomenon over again. We stand in the presence of a 
phenomenon about which we are certain that it points back 
to a thing-in-itself, but what the thing-in-itself is remains 
absolutely unknowable. What becomes of the phenomenal 
when no essence, no thing-in-itself presents itself therein, we 
have seen already. If history be once divorced from meta- 
physics, manifestation from the subject manifesting itself, 
phenomenon from essence, historical revelation will lose its 
value, and we shall be threatened with a new kind of Sabel- 
lianism — a Sabellianism which represents the three persons 
of the Trinity — Father, Son, and Spirit — as forms under 
which the one God, who in Himself is neither Father, Son, 
nor Spirit^ has manifested Himself. 

We ought rather to recognise it as our task to show that 
the God who reveals Himself in history as the Triune, is also 
triune in and of Himself.^ This exclusively historical method 
— this separation of the historical revelation from the essential 
being of God — ^is quite as fitted to lead astray as the attempt 
to construct the triune nature of God independently of His 
> See Note 99 in Appendix. 
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bUtorical reveUtioa Unity in distincUon and distinction in 
umtj i% and will ever remain, the univenal tonn of the 
knowledge of tnith. 

But the historical revelation is alao an effect to be traced 
back to the essential nature of God — God as He is in Himself 
— as its cause. Following in Kant's footsteps^ Schleiermacher 
forbade any transcendent application of the law of causality. 
For this reason alone^ if for no other, he was compelled to 
deny the possibility of a valid inference from a manifestation 
or mode of action of God to His proper nature. A similar 
view has been advocated by recent Church theologiansi The 
Trinity, for example, has been treated as a historical rela- 
tion which presupposes analogical self-distinctions in the 
immanent and eternal being of God ; but those who concede 
this teach at the same time tliat the relation thus underlying 
the historical revelation of the triune can never be known by us, 
and that no cqpdusion can be drawn from the one to the other. 

Such a view, however, involves epistemolpgical principles 
whose consequences are perilously far-reaching. If no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the effect to the nature of the 
cause, if the latter cannot be known by means of the former, 
a historical revelation is not the manifestation of a nature 
lying behind it A revelation that does not manifest the 
nature of the revealer is an unreal revelation; an unreal 
revelation is no revelation at alL The principle we are con- 
sidering endangers the vety objectivity and historical truth of 
revelation which those who advocate it are anxious to preserve. 

In the abstract contrast thus drawn between the essential 
nature of God and His historical self-manifestation in the 
world, traces of the influence of Schleiermacher may be 
discovered. As is known, he assigned to theology the task 
of describing pious states to the exclusion of divine mani- 
festations ; now it is the objective facts of redemption that 
are assigned for its domaia But a contradiction is assumed 
to exist between the historical manifestation of God and His 
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essential being similar to that wbich Sehleiermacber posited 
between God as He is in Himself and His self-manifestation 
in tbe pious consciousness. The influence, here attributed to 
Sehleiermacber, however, is one that he exerted in conse- 
quence of his having himself been determined by Kant 

3. Schleiermacher's influence may also be detected in 
another direction. A great point with him was the originality 
of the religious relation. To have established this i» his 
abiding merit He pointed out that religion is a special 
province of the human mind, and ought to be recognised as 
such. . But as Kant conceived of the practical reason as a 
separate domain alongside of the theoretical, which is the 
other half, so to speak, of the reason; so Schleiermacher 
treated religion as a single province alongside of others. This 
view of the relation between religion and reason has exercised 
an influence also on the mode in which the Church theology 
has conceived the relation of religion to other aspects of 
human life. Some, in fact, have gone so far as to characterize 
religion as a single side of human life. The domain of religion 
may be so isolated and individualized, that there shall remain 
but a single step to the position, that religious knowledge 
should be separated from world-knowledge or science; that 
the two modes of knowledge are, in fact^ opposed. We have 
seen what are the consequences of such an assertion. The 
great task of theology is to establish the very reverse, namely, 
that religion is of central and universal significance. It is 
not merely a single domain, or a single function, of the life 
of the human spirit alongside of others ; on the contrary, it 
is its veiy centre. As such, too, it must be treated. 

Age after age the Church has sought by means of its 
theology not only to confute the errora which arrayed themselves 
against it, but to vanquish them, in a positive sense, bringing 
to light and quickening the truth which lay behind them. All 
that criticism can accomplish is to direct attention to defects, 
and to define the tasks which the present juncture imposes. 
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NoTB 1, page 2. — ^Wellhansen narrates that be was in a state 
of veiy uncomfortable perplexity with regard to the relation 
of the prophetical and historical books to the Law« till Bitachl 
called his attention to Grars hypothesis, that the Law shonld 
1 )0 placed a fter t he Prophets. See his Prcltgonuna zur Cfep' 
chiMe Israels, OcschichU isradi, 2te Ansg. Bd. L Berlin 
1883, p. 4. 

Note 2, page 2. — ^The following theologians have written 
more or less fully against Bitschl : — 

Frank in the Zciisehri/l JUr ProUstaniisvMU und 
JOrche, Jahrg. 1871, 1874, 1876; further in tha 
System der chrisitichen WahrheU; in the Sydem der 
christlichcn Oewisskeii (translated) ; in the preface to the 
System der ehristlichen SUUiMceU, and towards the dose 
of the second half of the last work. 

Luthardt in his Kcmpendium der Dogmaiik^ repeatedly 
in the AUgemeins evangeliseh4utherisdie Kxrchenmiung^ 
and in the Zeitsekrift filr kirehliehe Wxssenscluuft und 
kirehliches Leben^ Jahig. 1881, Heft xiL, and else- 
where. 

J. A. Domer, ChristluJu Olaubendehre, Bd. L and iL 
(translated). 

Hermann Schmidt in I%eolcyische Studien und KritOten, 
Jahig. 1873 and 1876 ; in several articles in the Zeit' 
sehrift fUr kirehliehe Wissensekaft und kirehliches Leben; 
as also in reviews in the Theol4^isehes Literatutilatt, and 
in his work Die JTirdk Ih.'S JnUisehs Ides und dis 
Farnien ihrer yesehiehtliehen Erseheinung in ihrem Unier* 
I 
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khiede van SekU und Ewnse. Eint dognuUiklu und 
dcgmengeichiehiliehe Sttidie, Leipzig 1884L 

Kreibig und Herrmann Schmidt^ Versohnung und 
Sieht/eriigung, 1882. 

Bestmann^ Die theologisehe Wisacnschaft und die 
RiisehTsche SchuU, Nordlingen 1881. 

H. Weiss, ** Ueber das Wesen des personlichen Chris- 
tenstandes, eine kritische Orientirung mit Beziehung 
auf Rttschrs Theologie^" in Studien Ufid Kritiken, Jahrg. 
1881, PL 377 fil 

R Eiibel, Uebcr den Unterschted zwisehen der pontiven 
und der IxberaUn RuJUung in der modemen Theologie, 
Nordlingen 1881. 

Dieckhoff, Die ifenechwerdung des Soknes OoUee^ 
Leipzig 1882. 

Ff L. Steinmeyer, Die Oeeehiehte der PcLsdon des 
JTerm, zweite nen bearbeitete Auflage, Berlin 1882, 
pp. 240 f., 210 (translated). 

Fricke, Metaphysik und DognuUik in ihrem gegenseUi- 
gen VerMUnisse^ Leipzig 1882. 

Heer, Der BeligionAegriff Albrecht SitschFs, Zurich 
1884. 

Grau, Ueber die OoUheU Christi und die Versohnung 
dureh sein Elvi. Greifswald 1884. 

Haug, DarsteUung und Beurtheilung der A. JtiischTsehen 
Theologie, Ludwigsburg 1885. 



Otto Pfleiderer, from his point of view, has expressed hit 
dissent from Bitschl in his Beligiansphilosophie, Ct Aufl. 2, 
p. 192 ff ; Aufl. 1, Bd. 1 Abschn. 4, cap. 2. 

The following writers are more or less on.Ritschl*s side: — 
W. Herrmann, Die Metaphystk in der Theologie, 
1876. Die Seligion im Verhdltniss zum WeUerkennen 
und zur SiUtiehkeii, 1879. Der Verkehr da Christen 
mit Octt im AnsMuss an Luther dargtsldU, 1886. 
Die Oeiirissheit des Olaub^ns und die FreiheU der Theo- 
logie. IW. 
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H. Schalic, LOvn wk Jkr GdihtU Ckridi, 1881; 

J. KafUn, Das Waen der ehrisaidUn Bdigum, ^ih) 
ed 1888. 

Thikotter, DarsUUung und Beurtkeaumg der ^ J^ 
RiUehTidun Tkidogit, 1888. 

A. Harnack, Lehihuth der Dogmengewehichte, .^d. L 
Buch 2, H. 1. 



Aft in close rapport with IlitscIiVa school, though not wither 
out mutual opposition, may be mentioned : — 

R. Lipsius. On the points as to which he diveiges 
from Bitschl, see his Zehrbuch der etangdikk-freUtiaid^ 
. .' isehen Dogmatik (2nd ed. Braunschweig 1879); his 
Doffmatisehe BcUrage (Leipzig 1878); and his PkiUh 
Sophie und SdiffiofL Neue Bciirdge tur wisseiudL 
OruTidlegung der Dogmidxk, Leipzig 1885. 

6. Chr. Bemhard Piinjer, a former pupil of Lipsiu% 

took sides against Rits chl and Herrmann. See. his 

Grufidriss derUdtgionsphilasophie, Braunschweig 1886, 

p. 56 IE ; as also his GeschiehU der tkrisUicken Selijfians- 

philosophic scU der Se/ormaiion, 1883, Bd. ii p. 340 tL 

(translated). / 

The above list lays no claim to be a complete enumeratioB 

of all the works bearing upon Ritschrs theology that have 

been published since it came into prominenosi 

Note 3, page 8. — Paulsen, in his VertuA einer Enimeko- 
lungsgeschichte der^ KarUisehen ErkenfUnisstkeorie, Leipz; 1876| 
p. 150, describes this letter as the best introduction to the 
historical understanding of the Critique of Furs JfeoMik 

Note 4, page 8. — ^"Durch die Sinnlichkeit werden ant 
G^enstande gegeben, durch den Verstand werden sie gedacht'' 
These words no doubt truly represent Eant*s position in 
the first portion of the Critique (the Transcendental .^sthetic^ 
which corresponds to that of tixe ordinary logics and views 
the object as given to sense in the totality of its parts and 
qualities in the act of perception, and then by subsequent 
.mental processes geperalized and thought under a cotntiept 
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But from tliis standpoint Kant silently passes when He reaches 
the analytic to one that is very different, and which admitf 
only a " formless manifold " ftg givftn ^^ sgnse; that manifold 
being then laid hold of and formed into a definite object by the 
original forms of conception indwelling in the understanding. 
Thus, so far from the object being given ready-made to sense, 
it is only itself constituted through the understanding ; and 
the concept is not derived by abstraction from the perceived 
object, but involved in that object itself. The latter view is 
the essentially Kantian one, although the former is apt from 
time to time to reappear. (See Professor Caird on the philo- 
sophy of Kant) 

"Die Formen des ausseren und des inneren Sinnes, d. h. 
der Kaum und die Zeit" 

With Kant^ ** time is the formal condition of all pheno- 
mena whatever (both internal and external). Space is a 
condition of external phenomena only** {Kritik^ 1st ed. 
34). By external phenomena, or phenomena of the outer 
sense, Kant seems primarily to have in view what belongs 
to the external toorld in the popular apprehension ; and by 
internal phenomena, or phenomena of the inner sense, that 
which belongs to the world of thought or mental representa- 
tion. But as his work proceeds, and the subjectivity of all 
phenomena becomes the prominent idea, this use of the terms 
is mingled with a different and incompatible one, according 
to which the inner sense and its form of time embraces all 
phenomena whatever, whether vulgarly classed as material or 
mental, while the outer sense and its form of space is appro- 
priated to a particular portion of such phenomena, viz. those 
of extension, which exhibits the character of mutual externality 
of parts {partes extra partes), but irrespective of whether they 
be sense - perceptions or thought - images. Kant's view of 
** exteniality " is, howeve r, .beset througho ut with incurable 
confusion a nd inconsistency : — O. B. K. 

NOTK 5, page 10. — ^nesidemus, Oder Uler die Fundamtnie 
der van dem Herm Prof. JUinhM in Jena gdieferten EUimenr 
iarphilosophie nebsi einer Vertheidigung des Sk^tidsmus gegen 
die Annuusungen der Vernun/tkritik, 1792, pp. 127 fl^ and 
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ment of the most striking of the objections urged by this acute 
sceptic, partly following Kuno Fischer's account of Kant^ in 
his work, Das Vcrhdltnist der ITaiuneissensAa/t zur PkSUh 
sophie, Berlin 1874, p. 70 £ 

Note 6, page 1 2. — '* Folglich kann auch keines von beiden 
in seiner Isolining, weder die sinnliche Anschauung als solche 
noch der Verstand mit seiuen Kategorien, G^nstand der 
Untersuchung werden.** 

This is no doubt quite true, but it scarcely supports the 
charge of " contradiction.** Kant lays himself open to that 
charge by his habit of speaking of the understanding and the 
sense as if they were independent or materially separate 
elements. But his general analysis of the factors of knowr 
ledge does not depend on this. Whether separable or not« 
they are, in fact, only hunon in syn thesis ; and it is quite 
possible to distinguish in an indivisible synthesis dementa 
both of which would immediately vanish if either be removed. 
The knowledge of an object, Kant would say, requires a 
union of matter of sense with A priori forms of intuition 
and conception. But the necessity of such a synthesis ia 
quite consistent with a consciousness of its distinguishable 
elements. — G. R K. 

Note 7, page 17. — The criticism may here be raised^ 
that this is only true where the copula is, is predicate a» well 
as copula ; as, for example, in the judgment, ''the world is!*, 
which affirms the independent and real existence of the world^ 
In ordinary propositions, when i$ serves merely the function 
of copula, uniting the predicate with the subject, its signifi- 
cance is in no way affected by the question whether subject andi 
predicate are alike to be regarded as metaphysically pheno-; 
menal or real. In the proposition, iron is hard, it discharges 
its function, whether the ideas ** iron " and " hard " represent 
objective realities or merely subjective phenomena. — G. B. K. . 

Note S, page 20. — Schopenhauer's words in a letter ad^ 
dressed to Rosenkranz, 24th August 1837. . The principal 
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I^assagd was introduced by the latter into the preface to the 
second part of the edition of Kant'a complete works, which 
he edited in conjunction with Schubert (see p. 11' ff.). 
Schopenhauer wrote, ** With the frivolity as well as timidity 
characteristic of old age, Kant in his later years actually 
retracted the views he had formed of the relation of the ideal 
and the real which he had embraced in the vigour of liis 
understanding, and which he ever afterwards cherished. ^ For 
very shame, however, he failed to confess that he deserted his 
system meanwhile — himself slipping out by a sort of back 
door."* The misconceptions of the Critique, which Kant's 
successors, opponents, and adherents constantly cast in each 
other's teeth, and that probably with justice, were chiefly due 
to this mis-improvement {Versehlimnibesserung) of his work, 
which he himself had effected ; for who can understand that 
which is. compounded of contradictory elements ? See Itosen- 
kranz, Le. p. 14; also Schopenhauer's Die Welt als Willc und 
VorsUllunff, Ausg. 2, Bd. i., Leipz. 1844, p. 489. 

Note 9, page 21. — ^" Also Kann das Ding an sich nicht 
nur nicht erkannt, sondern auch nicht gedacht werden. Fol- 
glich ist das Ding an sich das Undenkbare; vras aber undenk- 
bar id, kann a^ich nie/U existirenP pi 22. 

Such is, no doubt, a rigorous deduction from the Kantian 
theory of knowledge. Existence applies to what can be de- 
termined in experience according to the category of afBrma- 
tion or reality, and what possesses, therefore, a sensible 
content. This is that fully formed knowledge ot filled (hovjgJU 
which Kant assigns as the legitimate object of the speculative 
intellect Nay, there are repeated passages which seem to 
limit all true thought to such knowledge: thus, "^ We cannot 
extend the field of the object of our thought beyond the 
conditions of our sensibility " {Kritik, Ist ed. p. 287). 
^ But it must never be forgotten that, in spite of all this, 
and however apparently inconsistent with it^ Uie admission of 
an outer region of being beyond the confines of experience, 
possible or problematical only to the speculative reason, but 
capable of independent justification as matter of belid, was a 
fundamental part of Kant*s thought, of which he never lost 
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hold. Thus in a noCa inserted 00I7 in the taeood and fiolloir- 
ing editions he aaya^ " The categories aie not limited for the 
parpose of thought hj the conditions of oar sensoons iijfaiSt^^y^^ 
but have really an' onlimited field ;'" and then he goes on to 
diatingaish soch ** thought* from knoiHedge proper. (In the 
Diakdic he even admits an analogical use of the categories 
for the transcendent ideaa) This cottesponds with Hamil- 
ton's language about the domain of knowledge not being 
necessarily coextensive with the horizon of fsith (Dutmmatu, 
p. 15). The error of both diese great thinkers seems to lie 
in their view tliat the completely determined knowledge of 
sensible intuition is the whole of reel knowledge^ and the 
consequent banishment into a sort of nnacknowkdged limbo 
of merely ''negative thonght^* of that whole penumbra of 
vague and uncompleted knowledge into which all hig^ 
thinking runs. In a word, their categories needed extension. 
Whiles then, Kant would probably have accepted the 
proposition, " was undenkbar ist kann auch nicht eieidiren!' 
he would have wholly rejected thi% " was vollstandig denkbar 
nicht ist, kann auch nicht iigendwo $e]ftC — G. & K. 

Note 9a, page 32. — ^^Diese Yorstenung, da ich sie an 
keiner Bealitate mehr messen kann, vermag ich vom Uossen 
Traiimen nicht mehr zu unterscheiden. • • • Isfe aber jede 
Gesetzmassigkeit aus unserem Erkennen gewichen, $0 id a 
ein tu/aUigu, vriUkaHieha Spiel der VardeUymg gewofdm!' 
p. 26. 

Our author has successfully proved that the outcome of 
the Kantian epistemology is a '^ Solipsism " which excludes all 
knowledge, either of other beings than myself, or of things 
independent of my consciousnesai But this is not the same 
as a denial of all objective truth, unless by obfeetive we mean 
ctUdoffieal, which is not Kantfs meaning. If I observe that 
the phenomena given in sensible intuition, though facts of my 
own consciousness only, are ordered according to general lawsg^ 
and form a consistent system, which I ^V gradually come to 
understand, and thus be enabled to construct in thought a 
plan of that system which shall truly correspond to the order 
of intuition, and hence to guide my acts towards preconceived 
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ends, I am in possession of knowledge both real and valuable.' 
Though I have no ontological standard, no norm ot troth in 
tisdf, I have the order of intuition as a standard for the order 
of thought; therefore, a kind of objective truth which may 
justly be so described, though in a secondary and subordinate 
sense. Objective troth, so understood, would indeed consist^ 
as Leibnitz himself suggested, in **somnia bene ardinata* 
(Erdmann, Zeibniiz, p. 144); but this is very different from 
a mere "Ztt/dlligea wUlkurluJuB Spid der VorsteUung."— 
G. B. K. 

Note 96, page 32. — RepresentatioTL This is the usual 
English rendering of the German word Vordellung, a term of 
wider generality than any which our philosophical vocabulaiy 
possesses. It includes every kind of distinguishable mental 
fact — ^perception, image, thought, feeling, eta Consequently, 
the English word ** representation,** when used as its equiva- . 
leut^ must be freed from every suggestion of secondary mani- 
festation, resemblance, copy, eta It comprises what Sir W. 
Hamilton calls ^ presentations " as well as ** representations ; " 
both object-object and subject-object — G. B. SL 

Note 10, page 35. — The distinction set up by Kant 
between thing-ia-itself and phenomenon is an abstraction. 
The concrete distinction is rather the unity of that which is 
in itself distinguished, and distinction in unity. Hegel justly 
observes, ** The essence becomes apparent ; hence the pheno- 
menal (the apparent) is not an unsubstantial something, but 
a manifestation of the very essence " ( Wissentckafl der Logik^ 
Bd. ii. 1816, p. 23). A speculative mind like that of Franz 
von Baader, with his eye set on the unity of antitheses^ could 
not but feel himself decidedly repelled by the prominence given 
to the abstract understanding in Kant's system {Ventdndig^ 
keii). He denounces it as a fundamental error of the mode 
of thought of the Konigsberg sage, that " whilst rightly enough 
distinguishing appearance from that which appears, he carried 
distinction to the point of separation, — not perceiving that 
phenomenon in this general sense, and in distinction from 
unsubstantial show and seeming, is really identical with a 
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revelation of the very being (the thing-in-it8el0> tad that it 
is consequently a strange demand to make of this same 
thing-in-itself that it should oommnnicate a knowledge o( 
itself to ns in some other waj than the self-manifestation in 
qaestion." See his Philo$opki$che Sdmflt% und Avfiatet, Bd. vu 
p. 144. — Goethe, after his fashion, hit vrith sound tact the 
nail on the head when he remarked, *It is really useless to tiy 
to express the essence of a thbg. We observe eflSects; and a 
complete history and survey of these effects might be expected 
to comprise the essence of tlie . thing. It is vain to attempt 
to depict the character of a man ; but if we set forth his act% 
his conduct, an image of his character will impress itself on 
the mind." Wcrkt^ VcMd%i%gt Arugabt IdxUr Hand, Bd. 
liL; Zur FarhcnkKrt, p. ix. Hie essential nature can be 
known t» the phenomenon, not apart from it ; not directly, 
therefore, but indirectly. Phenomenon implies the existence 
of a being which, though not completely exhausted by the 
phenomenon, reveals itself to us in it^ 

The Apostle Paul says, ""Now we see through a glass 
darkly" (1 Cor. xiiL 12). This applies to the supersensuous 
truth which is made known by the word of divine revelation. 
We have of it only an indirect^ minor-like knowledga But 
this knowledge is knowledge which contains objective truth 
and is not merely subjective idea ; for the things reflected in 
a mirror are actual things. This statement of the apostle'i, 
therefore, gives us a significant hint towards a IfetacrUijue of 
the Critique of Pure ReamnL Compare what Hamann wrote 
on this subject to Lavater: ''Here there is • • • a fulness, 
which is not merely, like the law, a shadow of good things to 
come, but gives avrtfy rrpf ^hcova rm vpayfidrmp, so far as, 
being seen in a glass darkly, it is possible to make them 
present and perceptible; for that which is rikemw lies 
beyond." Hamann's Schr\fteti, hemusgegeben von Friedr. 
Both, Theil 5, p. 278. 

It is an analogous case to that of seeing and knowing the 
sensuous world. Even if we do not perceive and know the 
actual things of which we speak immediately, but merely by 
means of images produced in our eye% yet the objective truth 
of sense-perception and knowledge is not thereby abolished; 
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only sucb knowledge is not immediate, direct, but mediated 
by the picture on the retina. Sensuous perception ** repre- 
sents the object itself.** See C. F. Heman, Dis Encluinung 
der Dinge in der Wahrruhmung^ p. 169. Wundt attempts a 
critical rectification of sensuous experience in his Idealreali^ 
mus. Gruiidzttge der pligsiol. Psychologic, 1880, Bd. il p. 451 ff. 

KoTE 11, page 44. — ^Tlie argument of this paragraph needs 
perhaps a little elucidation. The true steps seem to me to 
be these. I am conscious of myself as the subject of percep- 
tion, and of phenomena, or empirical objects of perception in 
synthesis with me — ^this synthesis constituting the indivisible 
content of consciousness. I am thus conscious of myself 
as sdend, and of JErschcinungcn or phenomena as sdendt 
too, without transcending consciousness, ie. in a Fichtean 
sense; and if this were all, the author would be right in 
maintaining that real knowledge of independent truth is 
impossible. But it is not all; there is the original hditf 
or jtulgmcnt of real existence — existence independent of me 
— which I afBrm in perception, Jlrtt, of the objects as things 
perceived ; and then, by a further step, of myself as a person- 
ality independent of them. In » word, I Jlrsi put the toorld 
out of me by a judgment of its independent reality ; and then 
by an immediate inference reach my daseyn or existence 
independent of it 

Lastly, I reach the being of God, because when I have 
placed the objective world out of me, it must have an inde- 
pendent subjectivity which is the absolute being God (subject 
and object mutually implying each other). — G. R K 

Note 12, page 45. — ^The problem of Innate ideas may be 
solved from the same point of view. Ideas in the sense of 
complete conceptions of the reason are themselves acts or 
products of the reason; they cannot therefore be innate. 
But the intellect could not generate them out of itself unless 
they already potentially existed in it— existed in the form of 
germs capable of development Understood thus, there is not 
merely a formal, A priori knowledge as maintained by Kant, but 
real knowledge — ^knowledge full of content This must be 
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firmlj maintained in oppoaition to every form of empiricism 
and aeDsualism. * If mind had not a content of its own, it 
conld never comprehend a content outside itself; and if the 
content outside mind had not its own proper form, it could 
never he understood." (It is not our mind that hestows form 
Qu matter or stuff that is in itself formless, as Kant teaches.) 
^ If there is such a thing as knowledge d priori, it cannot he 
merelj formal ; it must necessarily have a determinate content^ 
and therefore be knowledge with a content Were & priori 
knowledge merely formal, that is» void of content^ and did 
knowledge secure its content solely by means of sensuous 
experience, the latter would be the chief factor, the kernel, 
the proper substance of all knowledge, and philosophy, resist 
as it might, must sink down to the level, first of empiricism, 
then of sensualism, and finally of materialism. For in 
that case there could be no knowledge but what comes to 
us through the senses and from the world of sense." So 
reasons against Kant^ Franz Hoffmann the able editor of 
Baader's works. See Franz von Baader's Sammtliehe Werhe, 
erste Hauptabth. Bd. i Einleitung des Herausgebers, p. 42. 
Tiiis is, of course, a very different position from that of Benno 
Erdmann, that what Kant really aimed at in the Criiiqu4 cf 
Part Season, was to establish empiricism on a firm basis— a 
view which both Kuno Fischer and Paulsen have controverted. 
See Atipreussische MonaUckryfl, Bd. zx. p. 135. 

Note 13, page 46. — On the uutenableness of the sceptical 
distinction drawn in this case by Kant, see Franz Hoffmann's 
Philosophische Sdiri/Un, erster Band, Erhingen 1868, p. 460; 
compare Hegel, EneyUoptcdie dtr phUosqphisehen WtBtm- 
sckirfttn, p. 112, where the unfair application made by Kant 
of the really irrelevant, though to the ordinary mind sppa^' 
rently so pat example of the distinction between 100 conceived 
dollars and 100 real dollars is exposed. See, further, H^*s 
mssensehafl der LogikyBd. I ^ 21 K 

* NoTK 14, pages 46, 48. — " Die Idee der absoluten Einheit 
und Wahrheit alles Seine ein an sich wahrer und'noth* 
\yendiger Gedanke," p. 87. - 
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*Die Eategorien aach aaf das Uebersinnliche, ant; die 
Objecte der transcendentalen Ideen sich bezieben," p. 39. 

These passages are not perhaps in themselves to be com- 
plained of, and dangerous interpretations of them (and several 
others) are guarded against by a good sentence on p. 28 
("Darin liegt noch nicht^ dass das Wesen mit seiner Er- 
scheinung, das Innere mit dem iiusseren identisch^ an 
dasselbe entiiussert sei.^ eta), but still I will venture to 
put in an additional word of caution. 

Mj own conviction is that the truth lies in the mean. 
If, on the one hand, Kant's apparent agnosticism leads to the 
real agnosticism of Spencer, and the proscription of religion 
as the unknowable; so, on the other hand, the intolerable 
intellectual pride which accompanies the Hegelian gnosticism 
is equally unfavourable to true Christianity. 

It seems to me that human thought, which as concerns 
the world of sensible experience is clearly determined and 
speculative (in the Kantian sense), becomes gradually frag- 
mentary and incomplete as it ascends (thought of. the com- 
mtinio of finite consciousnesses— of the relation of the soul to 
the body, eta), and grows more and . more symbolical and 
regulative as it approaches the highest reaches (the Absolute 
God and His relation to the finite creation and spirits) ; but 
it is an error to apeak of two kinds of knowledge. The truth 
rather is, that the deamess of the lower gradually shades 
into the divine obscurity of the higher. 
' Surely Augustine hits the mark : '' Quid est illud quod 
interlucet mihi, et perculit cor meum sine hesione, et inhor- 
resco, et inardesco f Inhorresco, in quantum dissimilis ei sum, 
inardesco, in quantum similis ei sum," Conf. xi 9. — ^G. B. K. 

On proofs of the existence of God, see Herrmann Ulrici's OoU 
nnd die Naiur, 1875, Abschnitt iii. and iv.; also Johannes 
Huber, Ikr alU und der neue Glaube, 1873, p. 31 L 

NoTB 15, page 47. — ^Fr. H. Jacobi was a noteworthy 
advocate of the existence of a rational sense or sensitivity, or 
organ through which man directly perceives the absolute. 
To him Schleiermacher confessed himself greatly indebted. 
The anthropomorphism which is necessarily involved in the 
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knowledge of God as tbe abaoloto ideal and aichetTpe of 
humanity. Jacobi jostifiea by the epigram, ''God tbeo* 
morphiaed in creating man; man therefore necessarily 
anthropomorpbisea in thinking God."' Jacobi, however, 
erred in denying that the knowledge of God thus immedi- 
ately gained by the reason could be reduced to systematic 
form and scientifically developed. This denial of itself 
brought him into sharp conflict with Schelling. See Ft. H. 
Jacobi's Von den gdiilicktn Dingen nnd ikrer Offtnbarung 
(Leipzig 1811) ; and Schelliog's reply thereto in his Denkmal 
der Schrift van den goitlieken Dingen, ela, des Herrn F. H. 
Jacobi (Tubingen 1812); further, his J?ifi2et^un^ in die PkiUh 
eqphie der Mythclogie^ p. 280 t. Franz von Baoder also took 
occasion to protest against Jacobi's poltroonery with regard 
to speculation; see his Wcrke, Bd. I p. 78, erste Anmerkung, 
p. 90. The only outcome of the antagonism which Jacobi 
believed to exist between Head and Heart would be Rousseau's 
assertion, que lliomme, qui commence k penser, cesse 4 sentir. 

For NoTB 16, see. Errata. 

Note 17, page 49. — ^In this connection it may be per- 
mitted to recall a remark made by H^el in his Logic. Tbe 
older metaphysics had a higher idea of thought than has 
been common of late. ** It regarded thought and the deter- 
minations thereof, not as something foreign to the objects with 
which it was concerned, but rather as their very essence ; in 
other words, that the things and the thinking of the things are 
in essential agreement ; that thought in its immanent deter- 
mination is of one and the same content with the true nature 
of things." See the Wiseenechaft dtr Logik. Bd. L 1812, 
Einleitung, p. v. 

Note 18, page 52. — ^If this agreement is disturbed a re- 
action sets in, and this very reaction is the best proof of the 
objective persistence of the harmony of all that exists. Even 
through what is misshapen and perverse it asserts itself as its 
original and abiding law. Were this not the case, how oonld 
the perverse and misshapen be recognised as sucht 
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NoTK 19. page 63. — ^If theoretical philosophy could be 
oonstractsd without the recognition of a real ab8olate» if the 
domaiQ^ of theoretical knowledge could be traversed without 
discovering traces and signs of an absolute, that would be the 
negation of the absolute. For the absolute cannot be wha) 
its name denotes without showing itself to be such in and 
through the theoretical thought of the human mind. . ^ 

KoTB 20, page 60. — ^This parallelism between the claims 
of speculation and moral truth as transcendental is well and 
clearlj put by J. Stuart Mill (of course from the opposite 
point of view to that of our author) in an essay in the Disseria- 
turns and Discussions^ either that on Grote's Plato or on Bain's 
Psychology. He remarks that it is now seen that to ov and 
TO teov stand on the same basis — either both are absolute, or 
both merely relative. — G. B. K. . 

Note 21, page 64. — But Kant had, in more than one 
passage of the Critique of Pure Eeason, made a similar reserva- 
tion. Thus, in pp. 678-679, 1st ed., he admits an improper 
and analogical application of the categories (in a purely regu- 
lative sense) to the ideas of the speculative reason ; while he 
forbears to hypostatize the first and third of these ideas solely 
for want of evidence (p. 673); and at p. 641 expressly holds 
out the prospect of such an actualization of the idea of God 
by an eUiico-theology. 

Note 22, page 71. — K Pfleiderer has the merit of holding 
up to present day empiricism a mirror in which it may see 
itself and its career reflected in the story of this historical 
development as set forth in Empirismus und Slsepsis in 
David Humis Philosophic, Berlin 1874. Tbe writer's pur- 
pose is to summon up Hume to dischaige once more his 
" historical ofBce of alarum to waken his contemporaries out 
of their dogmatic, that is, in this case, their empirico-dogmatic^ 
slumber. Historical experience shows, he considers, that 
Hume's bottomless scepticism is the true and final outcome 
of the tendency pursued by the present age; and as such he 
presents it as a salutaiy warning;^ 
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' Akd^ in a note to } 27 of the Tmnktndenial Deduditm cf 
the CaUgcrin (2Dd ed.), he saySg that for purposes of ikoHglU 
the categories are not limited bj sensnoos intuition, but have 
an unlimited field ; they are only so limited for determined 
knowledge. 

The fact appears to be, that there are in the CrUipL$ a 
negative and a positive vein of thought which cannot be 
logically reconciled. The negative which runs through the 
analytic is the more fully wrought out and consistently 
developed ; and this Stahlin takes to be the true Kani^ show- 
ing that the more positive teaching of tlie Fractieal Beaton 
is inconsistent therewith. But in interpreting Kant we ought 
to give both sides their due weighty and show them as con- 
tending forces in Kant's own mind which were never properly 
reconciled. 

I am inclined to think that the necessary or invincible 
belief which Stahlin (like Hamilton) invokes for the real 
existence of the external world — the ontologtcal independence 
of the phenomena of perception — was actually assumed by 
Kant as belonging to the moral consciousness and its objects ; 
that what he could not admit as to the perceptions of the 
theoretical reason, he did admit as to those of the practical 
Such, too, seems to have been Hamilton's view. See his 
remarks on Kant in the first Dissertation to Heid On Commim 
Sense, p. 792 £— G. R K. 

NOTX 22, page 83. — On the philosophy of Kant^ see 
(Molitor 1) Philoeopkie der GesehichU oder Hber die Tradiiion, 
1834 ff.; Windischmann, Kriiiedu BeireuJitungen Hber die 
SehieksaU der Philoeophie in der neueren JSeit, 1825 ; F. Harms, 
Die PhUasophie seU Kant, 1876; Karl Pha Fischer, Orund' 
zUge dee Syeteme der Philoeophie, 1848 ff.; Gideon Spicker, 
Kant, Hume, und Berkeley, 1876. 

Note 23, page 88. — Modern natural science has had 
much to do with the rise of Neo-Kantism. As early as 
the year 1866 Ueberweg remarked: ''Akin in a eertidn 
sense to the Kantian criticism, although not based on Kant's 
apriorism and subjectivism, is the maxim which at present 
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dominates nataral science, so far as it has kept itself aloof 
from materialism, that whatever lies beyond the limits of 
exact investigation is to be excluded from the sphere of 
scientific knowledge, and to be totally relegated to that of 
mere 'faith.' Kudolf Virchow, for example, refuses on 
principle to give testimony regarding anything that is not 
accessible to scientific knowledge^ and concedes to faith the 
'prerogative of being at every moment fixed and settled' 
(semper eadem) as compared with knowledge, which is rather 
fluent, always mobile, changing. See his Tier Beden itber 
Zeben und Kranksein^ Berlin 1862." Ueberweg, Orundriss 
der GeschiehU der Philosophie, Theil iil 1866, 1st ed. p. 296 
(translated). 

Note 24, page 90.-^In this connection a remark made by 
Ulrid may be worth attention: ''Science," says he, "must 
preserve and guard itself against the mode in which the philo- 
sophy of this ' modem * period — as it likes to term itself — 
carries on scientific research. The critical discussions of 
individual points of controversy which are now so fashionable ; 
the backward and forward reflections on separate problems, 
either without any proper or serious attempt at settlement, 
or a settlement which seems subjective and arbitraiy, because 
it is eflected on principles which are themselves of the same 
character, — this formal-scientific subjectivism inevitably leads 
to scepticism, if indeed it be not already scepticism." " And 
as certainly as inquiry, criticism, and doubt are necessary as 
a ferment of scientific research, so certainly is scepticism not 
a legitimate result thereof ; it is, on the contrary, the product 
of a subjective spirit and temper which, when it gets at all 
the upper hand, is a sure sign that the impulse, feeling, and 
interest for science is beginning to wane.** See his OcU and 
die Ifdtur, Dritte neu bearbeitete Aufl., Leipzig 1875, p. ziv. 

KoTB 25, page 91. — ^A conspectus of the modem Kant 
literature may be found in Yaihingei's Cammeniar zu Kanfs 
Kritik der reinen Vemun/t, Bd. i 1881, p. 18; further, in 
Ueberweg's Qrundrise der Oeeehiekte der FAUaeophie, Theil lit 
6t6 Auflage bearbeitet und herausgegeben .von Heinte, 1883, 
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p. 427 ff ; alao Babii8» Die neuutm BedrAumgin auf dim 
Odride der Logik lei den DeuUcken und die kgisehe Frage, 
1880, p. 75 ft 

Non 26, page 92. — On Lange's OekkiehU dee Maieriali^ 
mue, see Dr. Gideon Spicker^s UAer das VtrhSUniu der Natur^ 
wissenscha/t zur Philosopkie, 1874. 

Non 27, page 117. — Helmboltz calls Lotze one of his 
forerunners, and gives him the credit of having thoroughly, 
methodicallj, and with distinctive acuteness criticized and 
cleared away rnbbish out of the domain of general pathology, 
as it existed before his time. This he did in his work on 
Attgemeine Paihologie und Therapie^ 1842. See Helmholtz*s 
Pa$ Denken in der Medidn, Berlin 1878, p. 5 1 

Note 28, pages 121, 122. — Spinoza, Le. : * Per substantiam 
intelligo id, quod in se est Per tnodum intelligo substantia 
affectiones sive id, quod in alio est" 

When not otherwise noted, I quote from the first edition 
of Lotze's GrundzUge der Rdigionsphiheopkie^ which is a few 
pages laiger than the later one. 

NoTB 29, page 122. — Schelling was the originator of the 
personality-pantheism, although he presented it in a different 
form and setting. See his PhUosophieehe Untersuchungen Hber 
doe Wesen der mensMiehen Freiheit und die damii zusammen^ 
Mngenden Gegenstdnde^ 1809, included in his Phiheopkieeke 
Sekriften, Bd. L, Landshut 1809, p. 397 ff. This maybe 
regarded as Schelling's first attempt to free himself from his 
earlier pantheism ; but he afterwards passed far beyond even 
this point of view. — On the impossibility of this personality- 
pantheism, ie. of the doctrine that God is a personal being 
and the universe at the same time His actuality or realiza- 
tion, see Franz Hoffmann, Vorrede zu Franz van Baadef'e 
Ideinen SekrifUn, Leipzig 1850, pi cxxvii: • If God is per- 
sonality, the world cannot be His actuality or realization, 
because whilst a person may work and bring works into 
existence ad extra, he cannot have his own actuality outside 

V 
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himseir; and if the world is the actuality of God, God cannot 
be personality, because a personal being cannot be constituted 
by an infinitude of transient unconscious and conscious exist- 
ences." See also Fr. Hoffmann, UeUr den PersonlichlcdU- 
ParUheismus ok angMiehe VersOhiung dcs ITuismus und Pan* 
thevnnuSf which Daumer propounded in his work, Andeuiung 
eijus SysUm$ spekulcUiver Philasapkie, 1831; Franz von 
Baader's Werke, Bd ix. p. 81, Anmerkung. 

NoTB 30, page 123. — Lotze, however, obviously contra* 
diets himself when he teaches that though things are not 
substances, spirits (minds) are, because they are beings which 
exist for themselves, GrundzUgt der BeligioTisphilosapkie, Aufl. 
1, p. 53. What kind of a substance can that be which is 
merely a modus of the all-one substance, in other words, not 
a substance at all? [Can we not, however, conceive of a 
hierarchy of substances, the lower being less absolute than 
the higher ! Is not this Descartes* view t — " Substantia quse 
nulla plane se indigeat unica tantum potest intelligi, nempe 
Deus. Alias vero omnes non nisi ope concursus Dei existere 
posse perspicimus. Atqui ideo nomen substantias non con- 
venit Deo et illis univoce, ut dici solet in scholis ; hoc est, 
nulla ejus nominis significatio potest distincte intelligi, qucs 
Deo et creaturis sit communis.** — Principia Phila8ophue,L 51. 

—a R K.] 

Note 31, page 123. — ^We leave I^tze*s itetaphysik, pub- 
lished in 1841, out of consideration, noteworthy as it is for 
the light it throws on the course of its author's development, 
and refer solely to the Mctaphysik published in 1879 (2nd 
edition in 1884), as being his ripest work, and to the Orundr 
zilge der ifetaphysik, published after his death — a small work 
embodying the paragraphs dictated to the students who 
attended his lecturea 

NoTB 32, page 130. — Certainly a very peculiar idea of its 
kind. When we know, therefore, we are not concerned, as 
the common mind assumes, about the knowledge of anything. 
One scarcely knows whether or not to believe one's eyes 
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when one reads things of this kind ; and one asks in amase* 
nient, "^Is that really what is meant f* Tet this thought 
is but a necessary oonsoqaence of the premises from which 
Lotze starts. One is tempted to compare what Kitschl 
teaches as to the nature of the religious yalue-judgment ; 
but we must not anticipate. 

For Note 33, see Errata. 

KoTX 34, page 156. — Compare as to this point Lotze*a 
GmndzUgt dcr JtcligunuphUosophte, especially chapter 9 on 
** Religion and Morality/' and chapter 10 on * Dogmas and 
Confessions." There are three principles which, Lotze tells us, 
may be regarded as characteristic of evexy properly rdigimu 
view of things as opposed to such as are proper to a merely 
inidUdual or scientific viae of (ht toorld. These are — 

1. That the moral laws are the will of God. 

2. That individual finite minds or souls are children of 

God, not mere products of nature. 

3. That the actual be r^rded not merely as the course 

of the world, but as a kingdom of God. 
See 2nd edition, § 80. Lotze adds the remark, ""More than 
the content of these three principles is not^ as a matter of 
fact, revealed by the Christian revelation^'* } 84. 

Note 35, page 156. — Like the Neo-Kantian philosophy, 
Lotze's system involuntarily supplies the proof that the sal- 
vation of philosophy is not to be found in turning aside from 
those great problems, the investigation of which has ever been 
regarded as its highest task, alike in ancient and modem 
times; that it must once more itself revindicate for itself 
the great subjects which constitute its peculiar domain ; and 
that to this end veiy different methods from those proposed 
by Kant must be pursued if there be any future in reserve 
for this queen of the sciences. 

KoTB 36, page 164. — Schleiermacher's Diakkiik, which 
occupies in his system a position similar to that of the 
CrUiqtu of Pure Reason in the Kantian system, ** copies " ** the 
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results of Kant's theoiy of cognition, and plainly draws from 
the dualism between thing-in-itself and thought^ which Kant 
on principle did not seek to transcend, but which was abso- 
lutelj inconsistent with Schleiermacher's monistic tendency, 
the motive for his characteristic attempt to demonstrate the 
absolute identity of thought and being — an attempt which 
dominates the fundamental part of the work from the first 
to the last word." So Wilhelm Bender in his SMeier^ 
macher^s Theologu mit ihren philosophischen GrundUiffen dar* 
gesteUt, erster Theil, p. 73, Nordlingen 1876. 

Note 37, page 177. — ^This doctrine of Kitschl's regarding 
the thing, that is, the thing of phenomenon in distinction 
from thing-in-itself, is quite in the line of Kantian thought, 
as exemplified, for example, in Lange. This latter writer 
says in his GtschicJUt de$ ifaterialisMU$, Bd iL Aufl. 3, 
p. 545 : " In the very conception of thing, which is lifted as a 
unity out of the infinite complex of being, there is involved 
that subjective factor which is quite in order as a constituent 
of man as he actually is, but which, beyond man as he actually 
is, only helps to fill the gap for the absolutely inconceivable, 
the existence of which, though incognizable, we are compelled 
to assume, after the analogy of our own actuality." The 
empiricism of modem natural science arrives at exactly the 
same result as the apriorism of Kant If nothing exist but 
the manifold of individual things, the unity which is expressed 
in every conception of a thing as such cannot be among the 
given existences. According to H. Helmholtz, that which 
becomes matter of perception throu|^ the senses is an aggre* 
gate of sensations. He describes this physiological theory of 
his as the empirical one, which assumes that ^ it is merely the 
unintelligible material of sensation that comes from external 
sources, whilst all representations are formed out of this 
material according to the laws of thoughts" See his Die 
Thatsachen in der WaKrnthmung^ Berlin 1879, pp. 17 and 31. 
But Helmholtz's own exposition supplies the best evidence of 
the inconsistency in thinking with which natural science is 
chargeable when it thus comes into contact with Kantism. 
He treats it as self-evident that no positive determinations 
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can be predicated of ''the real, that is, of Kant*B thing-in-itaelt* 
Immediately thereupon, however, he remarks that^ "What we 
can, however, arrive at is a knowledge of the order and laws 
that prevail in the realm of the actoal, though they can only 
be expressed, it must be allowed, in a system of signs drawn 
from the impressions made on oar senses** (P^ 39). But in 
his view the actual is that "which lies behind the ever- 
changing phenomenal, and works upon us** (p. 38); in other 
words, the real or Kant*s thing-in-itselC So that^ although 
no positive determination can be predicated of this "real" or 
" actual," we are, notwithstanding, able to determine its order 
and lawa Frits Schultze, in his Philotophie der Naiur^ 
wissensehafltTL Einc philasophischs EirdeUung in das &udium 
der Naiur und ikrer WissenKhaJlen, Theil il, Leipzig 1882, 
Pl 244 fll, has explained what the natural science of the 
present day understands by the nature of the object^ the 
thing, in perception. What we call an apple, he there tells 
us, "is a complex of sensations which reach consciousness 
through very different nervous channels ; for example, through 
touch, sight, hearing, smell, taste : each supplies its quota to 
the formation of the idea apple in our consdousness." "The 
object, that is, the unity formed by the conjunction of the 
qualities or sensations, is in no case actually perceived. It is 
never anything but a purely internal product of thought As 
to this matter we are very apt to deceive ourselves, and to 
fancy that we actually perceive the entire object; because at the 
moment when we perceive the one and the other of the qualities 
of an object known to us, we at once supply in thought the 
rest of the quslities^ and thus our phantasy brings the whde 
before us ; but it is only our phantasy that does so, not our 
capacity of sensuous perception." "AH that sensuous per- 
ception gives us in any particular case is a multiplicity of 
diverse sensations carried to the brain by means of various 
nerve-channela It is our own mind alone which effects 
their union into an object, and conceives them as the result 
of some external unity." F. A. Lange*s word is true, there- 
fore, *Uhat every single thin^ both every perceived object 
and the thing-in-itself too, is ' a creation of the soaL'" . What 
is the real outcome of Bitschl*s application of this very pro- 
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blematical doctrine of the tliing-in-itself and its qualities to 
theology, we shall endeavour to show in the course of our 
inquiry. 

NoTB 38, page 193. — ^The accusation has been brought 
against Sitschrs conception of God, that it is deistic; but 
this is not altogether just So far as his conception of God 
has only the world and its idea for content, so far does it 
approximate rather to that of Lotze, who conceives of God as 
the one ground of the world, though at the same time also as 
personality, that is, as personality in the sense of the person- 
ality-pantheism, to which God is a personality whose actuality 
is tlie world. Ritschl, it is true, vigorously controverts pan- 
theism. He also lays no stress on the living immanence of 
God in the world. God is to him rather transcendent But 
/ inasmuch as he can assign no other content for the God who 
/ ; is thus transcendent to the world, save that He is the cause of 
[ ! all that is in the world, the question naturally suggests itself, 
^ What is the real difference, if there be any, between a con- 
ception of God so determined, and the conception of an 
immanent ground of the world ? It is impossible to draw a 
i-eal distinction between the abstract monad of Deism and the 
One of pantheism, of which the All is the correlate. Kor is the 
case altered by tacking the predicate love on to this abstract 
monad, and asserting that its essence is lova For, as KitscU 
himself unintentionally proves, it is impossible to think such a 
monad as love. All, therefore, that remains of such a concep- 
tion of God, when closely examined, is the general thought that 
He is the prius of the world — ^which is just what pantheism 
also teaches. Kitschl's conception of (rod has no specific con- 
tent different from the content of the world. His God has no' 
independent self-existence : the only subsistence He has is as 
the productive cause of the world and of the kingdom of God 
in it This cause must not, however, be supposed to have an 
existence that is not related to the world ; the only being or 
existence attributable to it is that which consists in this its 
causal relation to the world: it has therefore no being outside 
of and above the world, but solely in and by (an) the world. 
Bitschrs mode, therefore, of defining the essential nature of 
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God as love does not secoie a oonoeption of God with a 
specific content of its own. AH that is accomplished is to 
push back the intramundane being of God into the ante- 
mundane sphere, and to represent the latter as the canse of 
the former. In addition, the antemundane character of that 
which is represented as the priiu of the world tarns oot^ on 
inspection, to be untenable ; for not only can no light at all 
1)0 thrown on what it is apart from its relation to the world, 
in consequence of Bitschl having put it out of his own power 
to arrive at any conclusion on that head, but his own state- 
ments positively necessitate the denial of any beLng to God 
save that which He has in relation to the world. 

Note 39, page 194. — ^It is, moreover, not at all dear what 
Bitschl really means when he tells us that God must be con- 
ceived under the attribute of love. See BedUferiigung uni 
Versohnung, Bd. iii. p. 257 f. If love is an attribute of God, 
God must be as different from the love which is this attribute 
as any subject is different from its attribute: the latter must 
not be treated as identical with the former. 

Note 40, page 202. — See Georges' AutfUhrlieha laieiiUtd^ 
deuUeha HandworUrbuek, on the words ab$obUM» and a&- 
mAvtrt. Forcellini does not distbguish carefully enough 
between the participial and adjectival meanings of the ward 
absolviuL See the Tciiu» LatinUatu Lexicon cpera d dudio 
jBgidii ForaUini lueubratum. Secundum tertiam editionem 
correctum et auctum labore variorum. Schneebeigas 18SL 
The Olc^rium Mcduc et Injimm Laiinitatis condUum a Damvw 
du Cange (Editio nova aucta a Leop. Favre. Tomus Primus^ 
Niort 1883) says nothing regarding the word abeoluiuM which 
can throw any light on its philosophical use. The word 
has not yet been treated in the Arehiv fiir laUinitAe Lexir 
bographie und Orammaiik mit EinaMuu des idUren MiUdaUtn. 
Al» Vorarieii zu einem Thesaurui lingux UUinx, herausgegebea 
von WolflQin, although it would appear that materials for an 
article on the same have already been collected. 

Note 41, page 204. — Compare, for example, what Lather 
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remarks on John xir. 9, in his Hxpantion of the Bock of 
Genesis: ''If thou believe in the revealed God and receive 
His word, the hidden God will be graduallj revealed to thee. 
For ' he that seeth me seeth the Father also/ saith Christ in 
John xiv. 9. He who rejects the Son loses along with the 
revealed God the hidden God also, who has not revealed 
Himself. Bat if thou cling with strong faith to the revealed 
God, and art resolved in thme heart that thou wilt not lose 
Christ, even though thou shouldst be robbed of everything 
else that thou hast, thou mayst be certain of understanding 
the hidden God." Luther's Sdmmtliehe Schri/ten, heraus- 
gegeben von J. S. Walch, Theil ii p. 263. Luther therefore 
is not of the opinion that the whole being of God is one and 
the same thing with or included in His being /or k«; but 
distinguishes the hidden God, or Grod as He is in and for 
Himself, from God as He is for u$; namely, the God who 
has revealed Himself in Christ ; yet whilst distingubhing the 
two, he holds fast by their unity. 

Note 42, page 211. — Empiricism holds that "tilings them- 
selves are never given save as individuals; and that the 
actual universal, so far as it is not conceived simply as a 
mark common to a number of things^ is consequently a 
purely subjective image, the exclusive product of the intel- 
lect" See Dr. Hugo Spitzer, Noniinalismus und Bealtsmus in 
der neuesUn detUschen FhUosophie mit Ber'&cksicJUigtmg ihres 
Verh&Unisses zur modcmen Naturvnssenschafl, Leipzig, Wigand 
1876, p. 100. 

KoTB 43, page 211. — Bitschl is very fond of appealing to 
Luther. But the irreconcilable antagonism between his theo- 
logy and that of Luther is glaringly obvious at this very 
point. In Ritschl's view, original sin is nothing, is a mere 
abstraction and fiction. Luther^s judgment, on the contrary, 
regarding original or indwelling sin is that, if it were not sin, 
there would be no actual sin at alL Original sin, he says^ is 
not committed as all other sins are : no, it is^ it lives, and it 
commits the other sins ; it does not sin for an hour, or for a 
time, but wherever and so long as the person is, there also is 
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sia It is of DO good to prevent, improve, and heal externally, 
for the stem, root, and fountain of evil is within ; the fountain- 
head must first be dried up, the root of the tree must be de- 
stroyed, otherwise it biealcs out again in ten places whilst thoa 
art stopping it at one : sin needs to be cured at the very centre. 

Note 44, page 212. — If a man is compelled to exclaim 
with the psalmist, " Thine arrows stick fast in me, and Thy 
hand presseth me sore. There is no soundness in my flesh 
because of Thine indignation" (Ps. xxxviii 2, 3), then 
must he confess that it is strong self-delusion to describe it 
all as pure love. See Tlioluck, Stunden christlicher Andaehi, 
xxil p. 121. The immediate Christian feeling which ex- 
presses itself in these words hits the right point Appeal 
is made to the fact that the love of God is holy love. JEither 
this is a mere analytical judgment and a tautology, and then 
we reply, "'Of course: how can the love of God be other 
tlian holy love f * But in that case^ what is gained by appeal- 
ing to the fact ? Or else it is a synthetic judgment^ and 
something is predicated concerning love which is not involved 
iu that notion considered in itselC In that case another 
motive besides love is allowed to have operated in the work 
of reconciliation. Every attempt to explain the atonement 
solely by reference to the love of God must thus show itself 
to be futile. 

Note 45, page 213.^ — Lotze*s polemic against the 
''churchly'' doctrine of the atonement is rooted also in 
liis nominalistic individualism, and in a view of the relation 
of God to humanity which excludes the possibility that sin 
should inflict injuiy on the divine nature. *'It is impos- 
sible,*' says he, * to speak of a satisfaction rendered to the 
divine honour by the sacrificial death of a single individual 
for the insult done to it by human sin. For apart from the 
somewhat coarse conception of God implied therein, this view 
rests on the utterly impossible notion of a solidaric unity of 
the human race, and of the possibility of its guilt and duty 
being transferred to a single representative." OrundzQ^ iir 
JUligiofuphHotaphie, § 99. 
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Note 46, page 215. — ^We recognise here tlie empirical 
point of view : its principle is, do not attempt to pass beyond 
what is given in experience — ^be satisfied with empirical data. 
(Compare Section XL chapter iiL of this work.) But the task 
of thinking out that which is accepted as given is thus shirked. 
How can a member of the sinful human race be sinless, and 
live in perfect fellowship with God ? This is conceivable if 
He miraculously entered into humanity, not if He proceeded 
solely from humanity. But what means has Bitschrs theo- 
logy at its disposal for rendering a relation like this conceiv- 
able f And if it is unthinkable, how . can we keep our hold 
on tbe sinlessness of Christ and His perfect fellowship with 
God as a historical fact, as anything more than a mere ideal ? 

Note 46a, page 218. — ^It must be allowed, indeed, that 
Luther's further exposition of this thought is fitted to excite 
serious questionings. 

Note 47, page 236. — It will be seen from this how far 
Thikotter is warranted in asserting that Lotze's theory of 
cognition, which Bitschl has adopted, is in accord with the 
Biblical assumption of the necessity of a revelation. See 
his DarsUllung und Beutiheilung der Theologie Albr. BUsMs^ 
Aufl. 2, Bonn 1887, p. 10. Just the reverse is the real 
truth ; for Ritschl's theory of cognition excludes every possi- 
bility of a revelation. 

Note 48, page 239. — ^Bitschl insists on the banishment 
of general conceptions out of theology ; but he does not him- 
self conform to his own rul& In determining, for example, 
the essential nature of the Christian religion, he begins with 
a definition of what religion is in general ; and what is this 
but to introduce a general conception into theology? He 
uses it for the purpose of settling what the essence of the 
Christian religion is. But in his view general conceptions 
are mere memory-images; they have no reality; they are 
simply abstractions. — Still further, the proper origin of 
religion can never be made matter of experience; for how 
can experience reach back so far f If all knowledge, as he 
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tella o8^ is derived fram experience, whence can he derive 
his knowledge of the origin of religion f 

NOTB 49, page 239. — On the antagonism between Lipsins 
and lUtschl in the matter of their conception of the essence of 
leligiou, see Lipsius, PhilosophU und RdigioA, Leipzig 1855, 
Abschnitt 4. Lipsios there protests against the one-sided 
manner in which Ritschl emphasizes the element of freedom 
in relation to the world and ignores the mystical element^ 
namely, dependence on God The essence of religion, says 
he, " consists not in a relation of man to the world, but in a 
relation of roan to God" (p. 208, cf. p. 213). Genuine piety 
is always a "life hidden in God" (see p. 189 ; cl p. 233). 

Note 60, page 240. — ^Eitschl denies, ihdeed, that he bases 
religion on morality ; and asserts that he teaches the very 
reverse, and that his critics need first to make clear to them- 
selves the distinction between ground of reality and ground of 
knowledge (ratio essendi and ratio cognosundi) before imputing 
to him such a view of the relation of religion and morality. 
See Hechtfertigung und Vcrsohnung, Bd. iii p. 211. But 
Kitschl refutes his own reply by assuming, when he under- 
takes the deduction of religion, that the moral consciousness 
is the real ground of religion. For his aim is not merely to 
show how we arrive at the knowUdge of religious truth, but 
how man comes to have religion at alL 

NoTX 51, page 241. — ^At the present moment this mode 
of explaining the rise of religion is designated the psychological 
method. It consists in taking for granted that man was 
originally destitute of religion, and in assuming that a 
moment arrived in his history when he began to be religious 
— ^when, in fact^ religion rose into existence out of his own 
consciousness. This psychological explanation, therefore, 
takes for granted that religion is of purely human origin; 
whereas it used to be regarded as something which was 
bestowed originally on man at creation. This latter view 
is now treated as a metaphysical explanation of religion*— as 
a metaphysical, theological, dogmatic opinion. The eflTort to 
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do away with metaphysics extends, therefore, to the question 
as to the origin of religion. But atheism itself may well be 
content with such a derivation of religion ; for it presupposes 
neither the existence of God nor the creation of man by QoA^ 
and accounts for the origin of religion as though there were 
no God, and man had developed himself out of nature. To 
explain religion psychologically is, therefore, to account for it 
naturally, ie. sine numint. Like other historical phenomena, 
it came into existence in a natural way, under specific histori- 
cal conditions. What is presupposed is that man in his 
earliest state of existence was destitute of religion ; the pro- 
blem to be solved is accordingly to account for the transition 
to religion which took place. But if man originally lacked 
religion, he must also have lacked a truly human conscious- 
ness; in other words, his state at the outset must have 
resembled that of the brute creation. The complaint that 
this natural explanation deprives religion of its value and 
dignity, — ^nay, inflicts the same loss on humanity, — ^has called 
forth the reply, that " the value and dignity of religion depend 
not on the manner of its origin, but solely on what it is in 
itself and on the services it has rendered to humanity;" and, 
'' whether the first fathers of the human race were sons of 
God or gorillas cannot affect the real content^ the value and 
the aims of human life : ** so Eduard Zeller in Varirdge und 
Abhandlungen, zweite Sammlnng, Leipzig 1877; see in par- 
ticular, UAer Ursprung und Wtsen der Bdigion^ p. 57 f., — 
a dissertation which Lipsius styles ''classical;" see his Pliilo^ 
wphU und Iteligton, p. 203. A similar position is taken up 
by Wilhelm Bender in an article on *' Darwinismus und 
Christenthum," in the AUgemeine ZeUung, Beilage Na 100, 
1883; as also more recently in his work, 2^ Wesen der 
lieligion und die Orundgeeetze der Kirehenkildung, Bonn 1886. 
As though a derivation of religion which reduced it as to 
its essence to a product of the human mind, and must there- 
fore regard it as condiUoned at every stage of its development 
by the progress of the culture of humanity, must not neces- 
sarily have a decided influence on the value set upon it As 
a matter of course, the Christian religion, too, on this view 
must be a product of the human mind, and could only have 
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come into existenoe in the way o( natural development Ita 
claim to be a divine revektion and absolate trath woold thua 
be set aside. Nay more, if man baa i«soed forth from the 
brute creation, what is he else at any or every stage of cnltnre 
but a developed animal ? And seeing that religion, as soch, 
rests on the supposition that the human mind is originally 
related to God, religion thus regarded would be sheer fiction. 
See also Dr. C. F. Heman's reply to Zeller in his Ikr Ur- 
sprung der Bdigion^ pu 59 1 j 

O. Pfleiderer, who declared himself to be in substantisl I 

agreement with Biedermann and Updus as to this question, 
has given a sample of the mode in which we must represent ;| 

to ourselves the rise of religion on the so-called natural '{ 

theory in the first edition of his Bdigumspkiloioikit auf | 

gtkhichiliclur Grundlagc ** Let us transport ourselves * (he 
says on p, 323) ^ into the mind of one of our primitive Aryan ^ 

ancestors. In the midst of the terrors of nighty surrounded 
by unseen dangers, he has become conscious of his helpless* 
ness and weakness ; he has yearned for deliverance from the ' ! 

load that is weighing him down by some superior power; then j . 

day dawns, the sun rise^ its rays dispel the darkness; at the I, 

same time, the anxiety that oppressed him vanishes ; his soul , i 

becomes bright and free; and, in the kindly lights he thank- 1| 

fully greets the delivering goda** ''Or he trembles at the 
raging of a storm ; hostile powers seem to be about to swaDow 
heaven, and to shatter the earth ; then all becomes dear 
again ; and between the breaking and scattering douds the 
blue sky shines forth, and he sees therein the victory of the 
bright heavenly champions, — an Indra, an Apollo^ a Pallas^ 
and so forth." As though any of our Aryan forefathers could i 

have had such thoughts^ unless they had already been in 
possession of the idea of a divine bdng; in other words^ 
without presupposing the very thing that has to be explained. | 

Ritschl considers the psychological explanation of reli|^on 
to be inadequate, because it rdates only to ''the spiritual 
phenomena which are common to all men;" whereas in a 
community, therefore also in a religious community, indi- 
viduals are not merdy lik^ but also unlike each other, l 
alternately acting and acted upon by each other; whidi P 
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iDequalities among men as associated in communities he con- 
siders fall within the province of ethics {Beehi/ertigung und 
Versohnung, Bd. iii p. 185). One would accordingly sup- 
pose it to be right to style his explanation the ethical one, in 
distinction from the psychological one, which derives it from 
feeling. But in the very same connection he draws attention 
to the fact that the historical religions include in religion 
both knowledge, volition, and feeling. If religion is explained 
from these functions of the soul, it is psychologically explained, 
even though one of the functions should be preferred to the 
rest Lipsius has expressed himself with praiseworthy clear- 
ness regarding the nature of the psychological determination 
of religion. In his Lehrlueh der cvangdisck-proUstarUisehen 
Dogmatik, Aufl. 2, 1879, § 16, where he says, "Psychological 
investigations into~ the origin and nature of religion must 
keep strictly to the point of view of scientific research ; the 
business of which is to explain religion, not by a primal and 
absolutely supernatural revelation coming to man from with- 
out, but really out of the nature of the mental life of man 
and its inner development From the rigidly psychological 
point of view no conception can be made in favour of any 
particular religion, not even in favour of Christianity, unless 
we are prepared in advance to abandon science for blind 
faith in authority." Bitschrs explanation of religion is also 
psychological, because he derives it from the nature of the 
human mind. But that which holds good of the essence of 
religion as such, holds good necessarily also of the Christian 
religion. If religion in general arises out of the mental life 
of man, the claim of the Christian religion to be a revelation 
must be denied, or explained in a sense which is equivalent 
to a deniaL 

Note 52, page 242. — One may accept it as strong witness 
to the evidence of the truth, that the consciousness of God is 
an essential element of human nature, when a writer like 
D. F. Strauss confesses that ^ even though it should be doubt- 
ful whether religion can be found among all peoples, and 
whether that which has sometimes been taken to be religion 
deserves the name, one may well content oneself with the 
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considention tbat those peoples wbicb lack ibe idea of God 
lack also troe and properly developed bamanity." See his 
Chriiaieke Glaulendehrt^ Bd. L p. 394 L 

As a matter of fact^ fragments of humanity have been foand 
without religion — fragments which, while forming physically 
homogeneous masses, lack moral and intellectual unity ; but a 
pcopU without religion has never yet been discovered. Schelling 
has tried to show that the example of populations which have 
fallen from culture into barbarism, ought by no means to be 
applied to races which have lost their humanity, which lack j 

not only religious ideas» but even law and the consciousness 
of obligation or order binding upon alL These latter, he ; 

maintains, rather exemplify what must have been the fate ) 

' of humanity as a whole if, in that great primitive crisis which 1 

gave birth to nations, it had been rent asunder without pre- 
serving aught of its original unity ; and if the cohesive force ; 
without which national existence is inexplicable had been 1 
entirely exhausted See his EinUiiwug in die Philoiopkie ^ 
der Aft/thologie, Werke, Abth. 2, Bd L p. 112 t 



NoTX 53, page 243. — ^Whilst we are distinctly opposed 
to the idea of an original atheism of the human mind, to 
which all those arc committed who endeavour to account for 
the idea of God without God, we are equally far from imagin- 
ing that humanity started with a system embracing God, or 
even with a conscious eofuxpticn of God The human mind 
is rather, as it were, originally interwoven, grown together 
with God God forms part of itself, d priori, that is, belongs 
essentially to it prior to all actual movement Those who 
think of humanity as having started with a consdous con- 
ception of God can scarcely have considered that ^ however 
they may represent to themselves the rise of the conception, 
whether they think man as having reached it by his own > \ 

unaided efforts or as having received it by revelation; in 
either case they implicitly maintain that the human mind 
is originally atheistic, — a position to which in other respects 
they are definitely opposed" — ** It is neither a communicated 
nor a self-generated knowledge of God which we ascribe to 
man originally ; it is a ground preceding all thought and 
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Icnowledge; it is man's very essence, vrbich binds and subjects 
V him to Ood from the very outset^ prior to all actual conscious- 

^ ness.** See Schclling's PhUosophie der Mythohgie, Werke, Abtb. 

2, Bd. ii p. 120 t 

KOTB 54, page 244. — ^When Kant assigns as an additional 
reason for the assumption of the exiBtence of God, that the 
< idea of a holy lawgiver will secure more respect for the moral 
law, he is inconsistent with his contention, that morality con- 
sists in paying homage to the law purely for its own sake. 
See Hegel's Werke, Aufl. 2, Bd. xv. p. 638, Berlin 1844. In 
this respect, there6>re, the assumption of the divine existence 
lacks justification. 

NoTB 55, page 245. — The practical realization of the 
autonomy and self-sufficiency of the human mind would thus 
be attempted, which the revolutionaiy intellect of a Fichte 
theoretically anticipated when he proclaimed the unconditioned 
freedom of the subject in the words, ** Learn to have no needs 
save those which thou thyself canst satisfy; but the only 
good which thou canst certainly secure is freedom from self- 
reproach ; so wilt thou be eternally proof against misfortune. 
Thou needest nothing outside thyself; not even a God: thou 
art tliine own God, thine own Saviour, thine own Bedeemer.'' 
See his Antoeisung zum sdigen Lden, p. 211, Berlin 1806. 
A conception of religion which degrades faith in God to a 
mere makeshift^ would lie in the track of such a development 
of humanity. 

Note 56, page 249. — ^'^ There is nothing imaginable in the 
world — nay more, there is nothing imaginable outside the world 
— which could be pronounced good, absolutely and without 
restriction, save only a good vriUT So Kant in his Orundlt' 
gung zur Metaphysik der SiUen, p. 1. 

Note 57, page 249. — ^BitschVs deduction of religion con- 
ducts us back, therefore, to the naturalistic view of which 
Eduard Zeller is an eloquent advocate. According to it, ** the 
worship of God in the earliest and most imperfect forms of 
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religion proceeded nudnly from an egoistio effort to bring tlie 
power of the gods into the service of hnman needs and wishes." 
See his VartrOge und Abkandlungm^ zweitd Sammlong; Leipxig 
1877 ; Uebcr Ursprung und Wut% der Bdigitm, pi 45. The 
primitive forms of religion ''took their rise diiefly in the 
sensnoos needs of men, and sprang from the fears and hopes 
cherished with regard to them " (see p. 56 ; cC pi 48). Zeller^s 
view is the naturallBtio revival of a heathen idea of the origin 
of religion which found expression in the proposition, ''primus 
in brbe Deos fecit Umor/ namely, tear conjoined with the 
yearning for protection (see T. Lucretii de rerum natura^ lib. 
v. 1217 ff), and approximates dangerously to L Feuerbach*s 
assertion, that religion and the existence of God are grounded 
in the baseness either of mankind or of their circumstances. 
See his ErldiUeningm und Srgdmungen zum Weitn de$ 
ChristerUhunu, pi 381, in vol L of his Collected Works. Yet 
Zeller^s derivation of religion has, at all events, the advantage 
over that of Ritschl of relative deamess. * It seems an im* 
possibility to form a clear idea of what the latter means when 
he tells us that though man had originally a morale he had 
no religious consciousness. How low must have been his 
condition when he had as yet no religion of any kind, not 
even the lowest and coarsest 1 By what right do we ascribe 
a moral consciousness to him at this primitive stage — especi- 
ally a moral consciousness of such vigour that it could become 
the creative potence of religion t It would seem fitr more 
natural to adopt Zeller^s view, and to say that when religion 
came into existence, the moral consciousness was so imperfectly 
developed that it could afford very little assistance (Ed. 
Zeller, Le. p. 32). And if religion proceeded from the moral 
consciousness, whence came this latter? If it were an 
original gift to man, part of the Ood-provided equipment of 
his nature, why not Sby the same of religion ? But if religion 
arose in a natural way, under natural conditions, does not 
logical consbtency require us to concede the same regarding 
the moral consciousness 7 Bender is therefore no more than 
self-consistent when he assumes that man b^^an his existence 
in a condition essentially akin to that of the brutes. See, his 
Doi Wesen der Bdigian und die Orundgesetu der JS^treA^n- 
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hildunji, p. 183, Bonn 1886. Bitschrs view, on the contrary, 
is nothing but a confused back-dating of the modem moral 
consdonsness, as reflected, say, in the Kantian philosophy, 
to a primitive condition of humanity conceived as very low — 
in shorty it is an anachronism. 

His derivation of reUgion firom the moral consciousness 
throws us back on the naturalistic view of the origin of 
religion and of man; the impulse, therefore, to which it owed 
its rise must have been sensuous - egoistic. In that case 
Feuerbach, too, was justified in declaring religion in general, 
and the Christian i^igion in particular, to be worthless, on 
the ground of its being the expression of a merdy individual, 
in other words, of an egoistic interest Ritschl does, indeed, 
urge against Feuerbach that as a rule it is impossible for the 
Christian faith in Grod to be egoistic, because in Christianity 
faith in God and moral duty in tlie kingdom of God are 
mutually related (Jtecktftrtigung und Versohnung, Bd. iil p. 
193). But, on the other hand, it is to be remetnbered that 
he himself represents the struggle for good which bears on 
man's mundane position and relations, and not moral duty in 
the kingdom of God, as the impelling motive of religion in 
general, and of the Christian religion in particular. 

Bqt if the first kindling of religion in the human breast 
was due to reflection on the contrast between man's sense of 
independence and the pressure of the natural world, this 
implies that in his primitive condition he was without religion 
— that it was a condition in which his was still adea^, without 
I'elation to God, without consdousness of God, and, in this 
sense, godless. This state of bdng far from God, of original 
godlessness, is supposed to contain the causes of rdigion, the 
first conditions of the succeeding religious devdopment of the 
human souL Were this true, faith would have its ground 
in non-faith, thdsm in atheism, which is scarcdy more in 
harmony with the prindple of sufficient reason than if the 
ultimate sources of reason were to be sought in unreason, and 
of mind in matt^. In point of fact, these three points are 
so dosely related to each other that they form in reality 
only so many momenta of one system, and wherever one 
of them is accepted it necessarily draws the other two in 
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its train. It is therefore only logical when that lite naift 
of the school of Kitschl, W. Bender, drives at full sail amid 
the applause of his new friends (pr the harbour of Dar- 
winism. See IL Frickhoffer, Die Orundtaga^ dtr Bdigiot^ 
p. 16, 1887. 

Note 58, page 251. — "Kant rejected the quest of 
metaphysics, ' after the true bases of all being,' on account of 
the hopelessness of success, and restricted its efforts to the 
discovery of the A priori elements of experience. It is 
questionable, however, whether this new problem is not 
equally insoluble with the old.** See Lange, GekldchU da 
Matcrialismus, Aufl. 3, Buch 2, p. 545. 

Note 59, page 252. — As is well known, the four prin- 
ciples of all being, according to Aristotle, are— (1) i} ttko 
teal TO inroKeffuvop, or potential being, not to be confounded 
with that which we cbXL matter; (2) j) oiaia Kolrh rl '^ 
€tvai ; (3) oOep i} apxh ''% Kiv^c'i^^, or the primum movem 
or efficient cause ; (4) to oi luixa or WX09, that is» the final 
cause (eaiisa /nalit). See Arist. Mttapk. t.g. Bk. i. 983a, 
25-32, where, however, 1} t/X^ occupies tlie second place. 
Notwithstanding Aristotle's polemic against Plato, the first 
two of the lattei^s three principles may be compared with 
the first two of the four above adduced, namely — (1) to /U7 
iv or T^ iir€ipov (see Plato's ScphisUi and PhilAus), termed 
rpoiftoi teal TtO^vii rov iratrri^, the provider and nurse of the 
universe (88 D); also 1} toS yeyoviro^ oparov xal wdprmt 
ato0fjTov fj^iirrip koX inroBoxfi^ that is, mother and receptacle 
of sensible things (51 A) — a symbolical designation of the 
darkest and profoundest conception of all speculation, the 
conception of that which is not and is yet the principle of 
being, of what is. Zeller, in his ffiOory of Greek Phila^ 
eophjf, after the example of others, has falsely identified 
this conception with space, — a mistake which may have 
been occasioned by Plato's use of the word xf^fM to designate 
it ; (2) vipa^, namely, the limiting and form-giving principle 
(see Philebus, 16 C). Schelling draws a parallel between his: 
doctrine of the three world causes or potences and the relatedp 
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view of Plato and Aristotle. When Bitschl speaks of the 
three supreme causes laid down by Aristotle as if they were 
formal conditions of knowledge, he shows about as much 
understanding of the subject as though one were to treat the 
potences by means of which Schelling sought to explain 
nature, man, and human history ; or the ultimate principles of 
being to which Baader's philosophy, following Bohme, goes 
back, as subjective forms of cognition— of the same nature, 
say, as the cat^ories of Kant 

Note 60, page 253. — BiXrtarov ^v otp ro r&v defopfi- 
ruc&v iirurrfifi&v yiva^, rovTOiv S* avr&v ^ reXtvrala X€%0eZaa 
(that is, philosophia prima, or fundamental), v-epl t6 Ti/ui- 
rarov yap iari r&p SvTfov (Bk. xi cap. 7, 1064&, 3 f.). al 
pj^v ovp 0€€9pfiriseal r&v £XXa>y iinarfipAv atperdrepai, alhfi 
{ic. the primal philosophy) t&p Oeu^priTiK&v (Bk. vL cap. 1, 
1026a, 22 f.). The words are quoted according to the text of 
Bonitz. In view c^ such passages, one asks in amazement 
how any one could possibly imagine that Aristoteles regarded 
metaphysics as having no more than the sorry value attri- 
buted to it by BitschL 

Note 61, page 263. — ^What Bitschl is concerned to show 
is that "^ his theology is the genuine product of a faith based 
on Luther and the Protestant confessions." See Koffmanne, 
Alri9$ der Kirehengesehiehte des 19 Jahrhunderti, p. 129, 1887. 
His own express declarations show this.-^Th. Hamack, in his 
Luther's Theclogie mU lesonderer Beziehung auf seine Versik* 
nungs und Srlasungslehre, p. 484 (zweite Abtheilung, £r» 
langen 1886), points out the ''glaring discrepancy " between 
Luther^s faith and theology on the one hand, and the ** pro- 
fessedly Bef ormation tendencies * of Bitschl's theology on the 
other, despite the efforts industriously put forth by Bitschl 
and his pEurty to drag Luther in and willy nilly make him a 
representative of their viewa 

Note 62, page 258. — One of Bitschl's pupils has con- 
sidered it his duty, indeed, expressly to state that Bitschrs 
doctrine is not the same as that of Alb. Lange. This, how- 
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ever, was unnecessaiy. The views of the two men are nob 
identical; yet Alb. Lange did but draw the logical conse- 
quences of principles laid down by SitschL Either the 
content of the Christian religion is truth-in-itself, and then it 
must be truth also for theoretical thought^ whether recognised 
as such or not ; or it is not truth-in-itself, and then it does 
not become truth simply because it is regarded as such by 
the religious consciousness. If the religious consciousness 
hold that for truth which is not truth-in-itself, it is the prey 
of a delusion. But if religion is self-delusion, Feuerbach was 
right when he demanded, as we saw he did, that the human 
mind should free itself from it 

Note 63, page 274. — ^"To deny all determinations is 
equivalent to denying being itsel£ Being without determi* 
nations is being which is not an object (or subject), and snch 
being is nullity. When man strips God of all determinations^ 
he reduces God, so far as he himself is concerned, to a merely 
negative being. For the truly religious man God is not a being . 
without determinations ; because He is to him a veritable actual 
being. The undeterminateness of God and the unknowableness 
which is identical therewith is simply a fruit of recent 
times — a product of modem unbelief.** So Ludwig Feuerbach, 
J)a$ Wesen des ChristcTUhumi, 2nd ed. pi 21, Leipzig 184S. 
What is there said with regard to God may be analogously 
applied to other realities of the Christian faith. 

Note 64, page 275. — The idea of twofold truth has been 
sharply controverted and repelled by O. Pfleiderer. Even the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages was acquainted with this 
talk about ** two sorts of truth,** religious and philosophical, 
which were supposed to have nothing to do with each other. 
The Sorbonne knew perfectly well iR^hat it was about when it 
condemned this view; for the dualism thus advocated was 
but a cloak concealing; as it does at the present day, the 
scepticism of a disint^rating nominalism. Ihe breach thus 
effected with the faith of the Church could only conceal itself, 
consciously or unconsciously, behind this mask of ^ two kinds 
of truth,** till the radicalism of the Benaissance came and toie 
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it off See 0. Pfleiderer, Bdigiansphilosojihie, 2nd ed. Bd. L 
p. 516. KaDt'3 separation of the practical from the theoreti- 
cal reason is but the continuation of the other ; and Lange's 
Standpai^ii of tlie Htal is the commentary on that — Lipsius, 
too, insists that this talk about two kinds of truth shall be 
given up once and for even See his Philosophie und Bdiffian^ 
p. 197. On Sitschl's twofold method of treating Christian 
doctrine in relation to that of Kant, see Domer, System der 
Christlichen Olauhendehre, Bd. ii. part iL p. 606 (translated). 

Note 65| page 277. — Sitschl struggles with all his might 
and main against what is generally termed Natural Beligion^ 
But the thing which he for his part opposes thereto is the 
very thing which, he controverts. Matters are not altered 
by simply laying stress on the historical revelation through 
Christ, as long as Christ has no other significance than that of 
having first realized that which forms the content of natural 
religion. At the same time, one thing must not be over- 
looked. It may be quite correct to call attention to the fact 
that Bitschl leans on Kant ; but it is also plain enough that 
the profounder aspect of the Kantian philosophy has had 
little or no influence on his thought Kant endeavoured to 
penetrate behind all that had first come into existence^ that 
was derived ; he pointed the mind away from all that is 
merely external to its own inner depths ; he searched for that 
which is ultimate and original, that which cannot be itself 
deduced, but by means of which the world of actuality 
should become capable of rational explanation; and this is 
the creative element in his philosophy which could not but 
burst the imperfect form first assumed by it» and thus give 
rise to systems that necessarily passed beyond the position 
.held by its originator. HitscU's tbeolo^ is exdusively the 
outgrowth of the empirical and moralistic tendency of the 
Kantian philosophy, in conjunction with a subjectivistic 
theory of cognition.' ' 

• • • • . , 

. KoTE 66, page 281.-^It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that' We are speaking of metaphysics not merely in the sense 
of a sum of epistemological investigations. . . ' 
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Kon 67, page 281. — ^In thit case it woald be neoeesarf 
to blot out of oar catechisms eveiytliing that is comprehended 
nnder the title of ** false metaphTsica." Fn Paulsen proceeds 
quite consistently from his empirical point of view when he 
classes the metaphysics of the Catechism with the specula- 
tions of the Greek philosopheiSi He says, "The speculation 
of many a Greek philosopher, and the metaphysics of many 
a catechism, are now-a-days no longer tenable." See the 
Vuiidjaknehr^ fur mssenBehq/Uiche PhiloiCfhie, herausge- 
geben von R Avenarius, Jahrg. 1, p. 50, 1876. 

Note 68, page 282. — ^The hyper-historical tendency, which, 
in obedience to the canon that Scripture has to do with the 
Eternal only so far as it has entered into time, thrusts the 
transcendent and metaphysical into the background, has found 
characteristic expression in an interpretation of the Prologue 
to the Gospel of John which many highly approve. It is 
said, Jesus is termed the Logos so far as He is the personal 
Word of God to man, the personal Word which God spake to 
the world, and hence, as the Incarnate On^ as the One who 
appeared in the flesh. If this interpretation be correct^ verse 
14, where it is said, ** the Word became flesh,* can only mean, 
" He who as the Incarnate One is called the Word, became 
flesh;" that is, He who had become flesh, became flesh. 
This thought would not even be a mere tautology, but a flat 
contradiction, and as illogical as if one were to say, " Jesus of 
Nazareth became man." It scarcely needs remarking that 
this objection cannot be set aside by a reference to the dis- 
tinction between becoming man and becoming flesh. On one 
condition alone can this statement of John be intelligible, 
namely, on the assumption that Christ was the Logos before 
. He beotme maa 

Note 69, page 286. — ^We do not, of course, intend to assert 
the possibility of even an adequate knowledge of God, much 
less of an absolute knowledge — a knowledge that sounds the 
depths of the divine nature. All that we can attain is an 
indirect^ incomplete, mirror-like knowledge (1 Cor. ziiL 12) ; 
but it may for all that be as far as it goes objectively truei 
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The 'AthencBum's ' Reoiem of Lotze*s Microcosmus. 
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Tn Oiford tnuubtioB of 1oCm*s 
•Sjitom* hM b«M foUaw«a spe^dil/ b/this 
xMlUnt ranioa of his BMtoi)pl«otk la two 
»ttlkj ▼dtoBMC, which might bmt* eoBTtnlona/ 
«▼• hem diTid*diatoUir««,Min lh« origiMl, 
b« English pnbUe hsTS bow bofors thorn Iho 
rsstest philosopfaio work ptodocod la Qonnsay 
»7 tbo goosntioo Jost psst Tho trsoslstioo 
at so ODporUno tiao, lor tho 



tsaoss of Sngush thoocht Jost a tho pressat 
aomoot sio pacolisrl j thooo with which Lotao 
ttsmptsdto dssl whsa ho wioto his •«llicro- 
osmos* a oiisrtsr of a csotaiy sga 
*lt woold ho impossiblo to giTO la 



olmnas aay ad o qas t o ides of tho rtago of topico 
rith which this biilliaat book deals. Safloo tt 
9 MT that of ths alas books lato which it Is 
liTidsd, ths flrst aad ths last giTO a tolorably 



t of Lotao*s mstaphjsics; books 
U T., aad tL ars a thotoogbcoing trtatiss oa 
«JchologT; book ilL ozpooids tas naia pria- 
iplss of biology; book Ir. tho chief pioblsms 
•faathiopology { whils books tU. aad viil. crowa 
bo whole with a philosophr of history. Those 
liTsrse saMects aro tieatoa with grea skill aad 
oastoiyi Lotso, bosidss beiag a pfailoeopher, 
ras a professional biologist and aa Importaat 
rorksr la psychology. Ho wrote, besides, ths 
«fft history wo hare of asthstlcs, and was gene- 
ally the Oennaa of wideet coltaro who has sp- 
»roached the arobleais of philosophy. Ho was 
roll equipped. It mast bo confessed, for tho 
oightT task ho bad est hlnisslt Ho rseogaiess 
limMU that his work was aot a cootinaatloa of 
bo Kaotiaa aioremsat, largely as ho was la- 
laonced br Kaat and stall mors Isrgely by Hsr- 
Mut sad Hegel, bat took ap rsther the humaa* 
itio moremeat of the oighteeoth eentnry. Ho 
ried to do la the alneteeath centnry what 
>ssing sad Herder had doae la tho eigbteeath-* 
riTo the odocatioa of tho hnaiaa race la history, 
lis book thus desls with maa as ho Is la him- 
elf and la his rslatioo to the world and Ood, aad 
Hth the Ustoffie Inilosnces which have shapsd 
naa la tiaio. Anaed thas with all the colturs 
•( his tims, he deals with tU chief nioblom of 
lis timo— tas dsTolopmeot of hnataaity. 

^Sufldeat has beea ssid to show tho latersst 
I thess Tolamss. . For that aaomalons beiag 
' the genend reader,** the aiiddlo books srs A 
hiefattractioa. Thas tho chapter oa«* If aa aad 
IntU** la book It., that oa •^Speech aad 
rhongU** la the followlag book, the whol# of 
K>ok ▼!. aad maeh of books Til. and TilL ars 
iUed with lageaioas trsatmeat of tho differtat 
spects of dTillsatioa and Its history. Kor Is 
his part of ths book full of Tagas gsnsndisatlons. 
^tzs*s expositioa Is aot above dealing with tho 
biloeophio aspsets of cooksiy or of drees, oa 
rhich, Indssd, thsre Is aa admirable sketch of a 
lieory(L- in\ aot aatoaehed by the light' of 
Tho thooiy of tomponuaeats rocslTSi 



a LeCn^i heads: fho 
diffooBOSS of tho ssaas, a saaM 
of tho «^ief astiooo of satiquttj, 
amodifiratloa of Backlogs Ttowsoa tho iaiaeacsa 
of oztoraal aatara, srs aaioBg tho amay adarirshlo 
parts of tho book. Tho st]^ siso sdapU Itself 
lothoaMttor BMMt saftably, thoagh It Is, per^ 
haps, a tiilo too sisborilo. Few phlloooaUe 
books of tho osatary ars so attiactivo both la 
stylo aad SMltsr. 
•Bat it Is tho iplrit of the trastmoal Ihst 
tho opportaasasss of this book la fho 



iafhat 

of] 



\ opportaasasss of this bool 
sdltioa of EagHsh spscabHoa. 
wasiahlsssriydaysoaoof the leaders 
rooogaitioa of tho doee iatereoaaectioa < 
aadbody whidi led la oae stdo d dovelopeaeat 
tho crade materUism of Moloschott aadBld 
aer. Ho aever deserted this positloa; bat ho 
oomblaod with It tho best sbala of Qotama 
Idealism, aad tho •* Mlcrocosaws* holds sa OToa 
belsaosbotwooa tho oppodag tSBdeades. lie 
glToe Its dae plsco to the physical ddo of maa^ 
nators; bat ho aleoestlaaatss Its tras worth. la 
his owB words, ho diows **how aalTsrad is the 
oxtoot aad vet how sabordiaato tho dgaiflcaaeo 
of the missioo whl^ mechaaism has to faUU la 
tho stractso of the worid.* His vlowa thas 
stand at ths mestlag pdat of tho two grsat ooa- 
stractlTo aMDTomeats la Earopeaa thoaght dariag 
thisoeatar y t hebafldiagapof a ITrflrsoicleasay 
from bolow oat of tho lint piladpleo of tho 
edoBoes, aadarecoastractioaof thssepria da le a 



rMoastractioadf theee prfadplea 
from aboTo oat of tho aietapbydcal piasappod- 
tioos of the fbUowon of Kaat Ho was himseir 
poodisriT fitted lor sack a 



mediating poaitloa. 
tniaodiaiciaei^ 



ho was a tho easM time iaflaeased by aO 
tho best demeats la tho spools of Hoibsrt sad 
HocoL 
«Herela4 



his dgnMoaaos for \ 
daTthoaghtlaSaglaad. If wo mistake aot, twa 
sdiools domiaslo spsealatloa la this ooaatiT* 
Tho sdentists, with their sll-smhradBC, sD- 
ospklaiag doctriae of OTolatkm, aro Iboed by Iho 
Ideal eonstraetioa of the aalTerse advoested by 
tho so-cslled Hegellsas. Xr. Herbert Spoaeer 
and tho lata Fkofossor Qreoa ere ths asmss rspia» 
seatatiTo of theee oppoeiag toadeades la ooa- 
temporary spscalstloa, wlM start fnaaopposUa 
poleeof thoaght aad scaredy swot along their 
dlTorss lioss of spscaUtioAi Solsraswokaow, 
ao attsmpt at locoad H a ti oa or oomblaatioa has 
beea made by aay Hni^idi thlaka& A lew 

Slomlcal tTMU Imto dedt with the polato of 
Bersaos of tho two sdMolst bat far the most 
part they have beea parsaiag tuaaols of thoaght, 
so to spook, which seem aoTor destiaod to msec. 
Tho field or metsphydos Is bolag trostod la two 
eatlrdy differsat ways, with .tho resalt of ooa* 

' ' '" 'Imprssdoa that this fid*! Is 

' a ss le ss crops of 
lyerrsschod 



WM»««v«^ wuBvawiaa ww^v, «*avw .^i^ ■•«« 

firmiag tho popalar Impreedoa that tli 
Bioet lofertllo, yieldlag oaly aedcei 
•UiiloTorfaiago. Metsphydos has asT 
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mIow * tAaU In gmenl nimtatl<m m In these 
dart, when it it, perhaps, Deio^ mora tctirelT 
cnltiTtted than at any preriont time in England. 
Eren at the time when the last ol the Hnmitta, 
J. 8. Mil], wat dealing hearr hlowt at the incom- 
plele fntion of Soottith ana German thought in 
Sir William Hamilton, men thought then wat 
tomething worth struggling for in the met^ 
physical pointt in dispute. But nowadays there 
IS not eren the interast of polemical amenities to 
attract the attention of cultivated men to the 
daims of metaphysica. Thera is no common 
ground, and there can he no riTalrr. 

• It is at this point that Lotxe*s *• flicrocosmns'* 
enters the cunrent ol English speculation. He 
was, perhaps, primarily an idealist; hut yet at 
each step of ms work he takes count of the 
naturalistic position. He professes, and, so far 
as we can ascertain, professes with Justice, to 
accept all the facts that science can oner for the 
elucidation of the Tarious problems of which he 
treats, and at the same time brings them into 
relation with the transcendental position won 
once for all by the genius of Eant. Herain con- 
sists his significance for us in this most unmeta- 
physical island of England. It is doubtful 
whether the profound distrust of EujgUshmen for 
all that bears the name of metaphysics will rield 
OTon to the reasonings of Lotxe that the world of 
reality is a world m ralationa. But OTen the 
unmetaphysical Englishman must racognise that 
Lotxe has fast hold of what he considers raal, and 
yet points to the necessity of a higher reality, 
giving fonn and connection to the totality of the 
real which we call the world. It cannot but 
hare a beneficial eif ect on our thought to see the 
erolutionist and Kantian positions combined, and 
in a measura reconciled, in this book of Lotxe*a. 

« Whether his reconciliations will be finally 
accepted we should hesitate to say. On reading 
Lotxe oDe*s first iinprassion is to say, ^ A greater 
than Kant is hera^ The wide cultura, the clear 
style, the ready mastery of facts and principles, 
the skill in reconciliation and systematixation, 
seem to promiso a richer feast of reason than Is 
afforded Dy the arid style and pedantio formali- 
zes of the lUustrioue JTrtcOer. But further 
raflection and perusal scarcely bear out this hieh 
estimate. After all be does not reconcile, he 
only combines, the two methods of metaphysics; 
for your scientist uses metaphysics, and rery 
bad metaphysics too, as a rule. And this want 
of consistent application of leading principles ie 
a cardinal defect. Uiebyhie '^ ' 



that the philoeopher adrances truth. He com- 
bines knowledge Intoererhigher generalizations, 
and the amount of consistency he achieves in 
this is the measura of his suocesSi Nor ara his 
inconsistencies ralueless— they indicate to suc- 
ceeding inrestigaton the points at which new 
efforts ara required. Thus Kant's Dtng-^ui'nck 
in all its inconsistency led on to the constructire 
efforts of the great EpigonL Now it cannot be 
said that Lotxe*s work offen either the rounded 
theory or the inconsistencies. His efforts to 
reconcile sdonce and idealism can scarcely be 
said to be fortunate either in srstematixation or 
in inconsistency. His ramancable rariral of 
Leibnitxian monadology in the view that atoms 
hare an internal psycucal constitution cannot be 
called successfuL It reminds us of capsules 
enclosing ideas, and seems scarcely better than 
HaBckers plastidule-soul as an explanation ol 
the union of soul and body. Lotxe does not try 
so much to unite naturalivm and idealism at to 
exhibit them side br side and to daim for each 
its rights. Now this is, as we hare befora said, 
the exact condition of English speculation as e 
whole, which is, therafora. minorad with re- 
markable accuracy in Lotxe*s work. Hence the 
interast and importance attaching to It, to whidi 
we hare now drawn sui&dent attention. It 
seemed better to point out its spedal adaptation 
to English wants than attempt the impossible 
task ofoommenting on the multifarious problems 
with whidi the •* Microcosmus* desk. 

* We had almost ceased without saying a word 
about the manner in whidi It haabeen trandated. 
This is, perhape, an unconsdiius tribute on out 
part to the fact that the Englidi rersion rardy 
reads as a trandation. The task of splitting up 
Lotxe*s rather complicated sentences and para- 
graphs into shorter ones hss been perfoimedwith 
remarkable success by the late Miss E. Hamil- 
ton, the sreat logidan*s dauffhter, and by Miss 
E. E. O. Jones, a Qlrton stuaent| who has con- 
tinued and completed the work. Norbaeaceuracr 
been sacrificed to stylistio reqairomento. If uch 
skill hss been shown in preserring In English 
the shades of metaphydcu meaning with which 
German aboundsi Eren the long ust of errata 
shows, what such lists raraly do^ great cara in 
rarision. We hare tested the tnndatioB In 
serenl places, and hare almost inratiably found 
that any improred nnderings we oodd suggest 
hare been antldnated in the errata. la shoit, 
this is an admirable translation of aa excellent 
work.* 



* These ara indeed two masCeriy roluaes, irlcoioue la Intdlectnal power, and translated with rara 
ability. • • This work will doubtless find a place on the shdres of sU the loieaiost thiaken and 
stadenta of modem timee.*— Jft w ^tcel Moffotii^ 

*Lotse Is the ablest, the most brffiiaat, aad most renowned of the Oermaa phfloeophen of 
to-day. ... He has randered inrduable and splendid serrice to Christiaa thinkers, aad has glrea 
them a work which cannot fail to equip them for the sturdiest Intellectual oooflicte aad to Insura 
their rictoiy.*— AiiiCiil MoffotSma, 

* The reputation of Lotxe both ae a adeatlst aad a philosopher, no lest thaa the aaerits of the 
work itselii will not fall to secnn the attention of thoughtfd readers.*— Soolfeieii. 

* The trandation ol Lotse*s Hlcroeosmns le the most Important of recent erente la onr phflo- 
eophicd literature. . • . The discusdon Is carried oa oa the basis of aa dmosi eaerckiMDdic 
knowledge, and with the profoundest and subtlest critical IndghL We know of no other work 
oontdning so mudi of speculative suggestloni of keca criticism, and of fobsr Judgaient oo these 
lepfoi.*— ilMiswr MepUm* 
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T. and T. Claries PuituaHoms: 



JnttpMUud, te damp tft, frit* ICa. ML. 

THE REDEMPTION OF MAN. 

DISCUSStONS BEARING ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Br R W. SIMON, Ph.D. (TifaX 

nMMPnWB OP TUIOLOOT, OOXOMOAnOlTAL TRIOLOOICAL HAU, SMXBDMK ; 
AUTBOB or 'THB BIBL^ AIT OOTOBOWTR OP TBBOCBATIO LIP&' 

OOITTENTS :— Intrndaction. Chap. I. The Atonement and the Kingdom of God. 
II. The ConUitQtion of Humanitr. III. ReUtiont of Man to God. IV. 
Hebrew Sin-Offerinics, with Ethnic Pertllelii. V. The Aneer of God. VI. For- 
nrenem of Sin. YII. Ptauo ChratL YIIL The Fbanon of Christ and the 
Fh»ob of Man. IX. The Atonement and Prayer: an 'Aijsamentam ad 
Hominem.' X. Tho Historical Infloence of the Death of Christ 



*A thoogbtfal, able, and leiimcd diecnsirioii. 
and handles the Uteiatvre of it with the ' 



Tho author U fall of his subject. 



le ficilitj which comes of sound and laborious 
application of his mind to it There Is no stadent of theology who would nut be 
benefited by a careful and respectful study of this volume.* — IMerarjf CkwrckwmM, 

* A book of ioterest sod importance. ... Dr. Simon throwa his besrt into his work, 
and his book is warmed thruuj^hout by deep feeling. ... It is elabomted by Dr. Siaion 
with sininilsr power. Oxford undcriirnduates, rauling for tlie theolosicsl school, will 
find themselves unable to neglect this work.*— Sifvniojr H€ffiem. 

* Dr. Simon hss produced a series of discuarions of great valna, ^goroua, com- 
wehensive in their grasp, philosophical in tone, and rich In theologiod scholarsliipb It 
la lucidly written, and is full of suggestive forre.*— AsjieMl Magmsimt^ 

* Poaseises merits whidi are likely to give it high rank among modem diacussioos on 
the atoneoMnt • • . We most heartily oonmiend to our readers this vigorous, thought- 
ful, snd de?ovt volume.'— LOeywfir W^rUL 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
/» croira 890« price 4$, 6cf., 

THE BIBLE 

OUTGROWTH OF THEOCRATIC 



AN OUTGROWTH OF THEOCRATIC LIFE- 
*A mors valosble and suggeatlva book has not rscently oomo tnio ow hands.*— 
BHiisk QumHeriv Remem, 

* This took will woU repay pemssL It eontalas a great desi of leamlig as well as 
ingenuity, and the style Is dear.*— <7uardioii. 

^A bookof abeorUng Interest, and weU worthy of study.*— JfeOodui JTeii CbmwattMi 
Jfoentins* 

* Ih. 8imoB*s Utile book Is worthy of the most camf ul attention.*— 3iV<i«t 

* We have read the book with much appreciation, and heartily oommend it to all 
Inte r ss t sd In the subject with which It dealsL*— &stf tsfc Owyr^n tf tsw aW it 

JvsipuUhhed^ tn demy Sro, pHci lii^ 

SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS, 

Bt Dr. L A. DORNER^ 

rBoriison of thioloot, melik. 

Edited bt Dk. A. DORNER. 

TRAHSLATXD BT 

PKonssoi C. M. MEAD, D.D., and Rev. R T. GUNNINGHAlf, If J^. 

•This noUe book is tbe crown of the Systematic Thedoffy of the author. ... It is 
a masterpteea. It Is the fruit of a lifetime of piofonnd UTestlgatlon In ths pbll^ 
sophleal, biblical, and historical sonross of theolocy. The system of Domer to 
oomprehensife, profound, eTaagellcal, and catholic. It risss Into ths dear hcaTsn of 
Chrisiian thought above the strifes of Scholsstldsm, Rstlonalism, sad MystldsBk It 
Is^ Indsed, oomprshsnsive of all that to TaluaUe In these three types of human thonght* 
—Professor 0. A. Bniooa, D.D. 

* There rested on hto whole being a eonsecratlon such aa to lent only hf tho nobfllty 
of a thorough aanetificatlon of the Inmost nature, and by the dlgmty of a matwed 

B.^_Piofeeeor Wr"- 



* Thto is the last work we shsll obtain from the able pen of the late Dr. Doner, and 
It may be ssid that it fitly crowns the edifice of his manlfdd Ubonra.*— tf/scfflfsr. 
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7*. and T. Clark s Publications. 



In extra Bvo^ jnnee ISil, 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM. 

An Examinaiion of the Penanality of Mdn^ to ascertain hie Capacity 
to Know and Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles 
underlying the Defence of Theism. 

By Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 

rooncsfioR or •tstem atio tiiboloot, talb colliok. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In extra 890, price 12i.« 

THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD. 

This work is a re-statem^t of the evidence of the existence of God and of 
the reality of His revelation of Himself, as modified by and in harmony with 
the legitimate results of recent thooght, and meeting sceptidsm in its present 
positions. 

*Ia '^The PbOosophical BmIs of Theism** Dr. Harris laid the foundation, In the 
preaent work bo raises the enpentnictare, and in both ho has done good aenrloa to 
pbiloeophy and theology. Hia la a mind full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection 
on the methods and reaults won in the past, and on the prohlems of the present hour. 
Uia argument is always condncted with the moat direct reference to the atate of the 
question now, and the diffiouHies be endeaTours to meet are not those which were 
current a century aeo, or half a century ago, but those which are raised by the writings 
of such men as Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, an4i other leadirra 
of thought at the preaent time.'-— iS||pee<a(or. 

• We admire thie work alike for its solid learning, its broad p^losophieal insight, Iti 
firm iprasp of detaila, its luminous style, and ita apt illustrations gathered from all 
braocbes of our literature. No student, who wiahes to be fully abrMst of the times, 
should be without this really great hock^^Baptut Magazuu, 

* The student who accepts Dr. Harris as his teacher will find himself In most efficient 
banda; and by thoroughly mastering this volume will save himself the trouUe of per- 
using many othf-rs. Certainly it is a volume which no one Interested in philosophy 01 
apologeUci can afford to n#gl«*ct.*— iSa^poft/or. 

In Two Vot$,, 8ro, price 21s.f 

NATURE AND THE BIBLE: 

LECTURES ON THE MOSAIC HISTORY OP CREATION IN ITS 

RELATION TO NATURAL SCIENCE. 

By Dr. PR. H. REUSCH. 

BEVI8ED AND COBBEOTED BT THE AUTHOR 
TRAl^SLATED from the Pocrth Edition by KATHLEEN LTTTLETON. 



»lf might have been 
Beusch, author d 



* Otnor cnamptons mucn more competent and learned tnan m jsei 
placed in the Held: I will only name one of the moet recent, Dr. 
•'Nature and the Bible.* *~Tho Right Hon. W. E. GLAnsroxi. 

* The work, we need hardly say, Is of profound and perennial Interest, and it car 
scarcely be too higlily commended, as, in many respects, a very succes^ul attempt U 
settle one of the most perplexing questions of the day. It is impossible to read it witboul 
obtaining larger views of theology, and more accormte opinions respecting its relationi 
to science, and no one will rise from its perusal without feeling a deep sense of gratitod< 
to Its ^jathorJ^ScottiMh Review, 

•This graceful and accurate translation of Dr. BeuscVs well-known treatise on thi 
identity of the doctrines of the Bible and the revelations of Nature is a valuable additioi 
to English literatui^.*— YFkitdko// JUviem, 

*We owe to Dr. Beusch, a Catholic theologian, one of the most valuable treatises 01 
the relation of Beligion and Natural Science that hits appeared 'cr many years. Its fim 
impartial tone. Its absolute freedom from passion, its glow of sympathy with all sonnc 
science, and its liberality of religious views, are likely to surprise all readers who an 
unacquainted with the fact that, whatever may be the errors of the Bomish Church, Iti 
more enlightened members are, as a rule, free from that idolatry of the letter of Scriptun 
which Is one of the most dangerous faults of ultra-Protestantism.*— JUlcrary IForM. 
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T. and T. Claris Puilicatums. 



THE THEORY OF MORALS. 

Bt PAUL JANBTi Member of the loeatate, Park. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH EDITION. 

COHTENT&— Book Li— PImsuw toA Good^-Oood u4 Uw-Tte Priadpto «f 
EsoaUenot, or of ParfecOo^— The Prindplo of HappioMO— Imjienonal Good*— Tko 
TiiM^ tho Good, and Ibo BMtttiful— Abaokoto Good. Book If.:— Katora aad Barfs 
of tlia Stonl Law— Good aad Dutj— DaAnito and ladoimita Dntiai— Rif hi aad Doty— 
DiTUoa of Dntia^-CooAiei of Batiaa. Book IIL :— Tho Honl CoaadSoaaaao M oral 



IntantioB— Horal ProUWIam-UDiTcrfalitTof Uonl Priadpbo-Tho Moral BaatlaaBt 
— LIbartr— Kaat'o TliaorT of Libarty— iHrtiio— Mofal r wgro a a S ia— Marii aad 
Dmnarit, tho Saacdoat of tho Moral Law—Brfiika. 

* At remarkablo for tho forea aad beast/ of ita fona of ozpranloa as for fta vaal aad 
TariiHl laarniog, Ita philoaophleal acomaa, aad ita aaifona attitada of rerareaoa toward 
religioaa aad aioial probloBS of tho Moat traaacoadaat lataraai to maakind.*— Litcnary 

•Tbio book ii reaHy a ^nablo additioa to tho fitoratora of tho oabiael. ... Lot 
tha utodaai of aiorUs aad religioa nad it for himaalC. It ia plaaaaat raadlag, aad tho 
tfmaalatloa aeo ma to va la ovaiy iMpaet adiajrahlft'— JTaldbaaa. 



By tlie same Aathor. 



FINAL CAUSES. 



EDITION 



TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH 

Bt WILLLAlf AFFLECK, B.a 

OOKTENT&— PaauMiirAaT CRAma— Tho Problaia. Book L— Tho Law of 
Flaalitj. BooKlL-TboPbratCanaoofFlnaUtj. Ammn. • 

*ThiaT«r7l«arBod,aeearato,aBd,wlthiBltapraocrlbed UmltiL oxhaastlTO worit . • . 
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THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN. 

iSSrSNTH SEBISS OF CUKNJNOBAM LECTaMMSLi 

By JOHN LAEDLAW, DJ)., 
Fniemot of Sjrstematie TlieolQQr, New College^ Edinburgh. 



• Aa iBtportaat aad Talaablo ooatrflmtlon to tho diacoaaloa of tho aathropologx of tho 
aaerad wntlaga, perhapa tho aioat coaddarablo thai haa appaarod la oar owa laagaaga.* 
— LdarofyCTorMflioa. 

*Tbo work la a thovghtfal oootrfbatloa to a aoM#iot which maat ahraya havo doap 
loteratt for tha doroot atvdeat of tha Biblai*— A-ifu* <^mrUrif Barim. 

*Dr. Laidlaw'a work la acbolarly* ablcb latereatlag^ aad Talaablai . • • Thoagbtfal 
aad doYoat ailoda will Had mneh to otlmolata^ aad aoi a llttlo to aaalat, thair aiadltadoaa 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 

By IMMANUEL KANT. 

Translated by J. W. SEMPLE, Advocate. 

Edited, with iNTRODucnoN, bt Professor H. CALDERWOOD, D.D., LL.D 

ScMMART OP C09TB3IT8:— List of Ktnfs Works —Prefaca.—TDlroductioiL Book I 
Groundwork of the MoUpbysic of Ethics. Book II. Inquiry into tho d prioir 
Operations of tho WilL Book IIL Introduction to the Metaphysics! Elements oj 
Jurisprudence — Introductiou to the Metaphvsic of Law— Appendix to the -Intro- 
duction of Law Eouivocsl--General Introduction of Jurisprudence. Book IV 
The Motaphysical Klements of the Doctrine of Virtue— Elementology of Ethics 
(1) On the Duties owed by Man to himself ; (2) Of the Duties owed to others 
Methodology of Ethics. 

'Mr. 8emple*s translation has been accepted by scholars at a reel suooess.'~Co» 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LA^W. 

An ExpoMltion of the Fundamental Prfnefplee of Jurfeprudence ae the 
Science of Right 

By IMMANUEL KANT. 

Translated from the German bt W. HASTIE, B.D. 

*Mr. Hastle has done a Taluable senrloe to the study of lurispmdence by th< 
production of this work. His translation is admirably donsii and hto intioductor] 
chapter gires all the Information necemarr to enable a student to approach the mail 
body of the work with sympathy and intelligence. The work supplies a defeet hithert 
regretted In the literature of Jnrispmdence of this oonntry.*— Seotomaii. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO KANT. 

By BEENHABD PtJNJER 

Translated from the German by W. HASTIE^ B.D. 

With a Preface by Professor FLINT, D.D., LL.D. 

• The merits of Pan]er*s history are not difficult to discover: on the contrary, the 
are of the kind which, as the French say, 9avUni auxpeux. The langnsffe Is almoi 
et'erywhere as nlain and easy to apprehend as. considering the nature of the matte 
conveyed, it could be made. The style Is simple, natural, and direct; the only sort c 
style appropriate to the snbiect The amount of information imparted la moat eztea 
sive, and strictly relevant Nowhere else will a student get neaily so much knowledg 
as to what has been thought and written, within the area of Christendom, on the phflc 
sophy of religion. He must be an excessively learned man In thai department who hs 
nothing to loam from this hock.^-^Extraetfrom the Pf^aee, 

* A book of wide and most detailed research, showing tme phfloMphlo grasn.*- 
Prof essor H. CAun»wooik -^ • *- 



- * We oonstder Dr. Pttnjer*s work the moil valnable contribution to thia anbleot whic 
has vet appeared.*— CTknitA Bdis. 

• Remarkable for the extent of ground eovered, for syslematio arrangement Inddit 
of expression, and Jndlolal Impartiallt j.*— XofKron Quariaip iieviem 
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